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THE  UNIVERSITY, 


General  liifVn'inatioii. 


LOCATION. 

The  buildings  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  thirty-one  in 
nuniher,  are  situated  in  Philadelphia,  on  property  covering  an  area 
of  over  hfty-nine  acres.  In  addition  to  this  land  the  University  has 
recently  acquired  from  the  city  an  adjoining  tract  comprising  fifty- 
hve  acres,  more  or  less.  The  University  may  be  reached  from  the 
various  railroad  stations  as  follows  :  From  the  West  Philadelphia 
station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  on  foot  west  on  Woodland 
avenue,  a  walk  of  less  than  ten  minutes;  from  the  Broad  Street 
station  of  the  same  railroad  by  the  Angora  or  Darby  subway  cars 
directly  to  the  University ;  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Terminal  station,  by  the  electric  cars  on  Market  street  west  to 
Thirty-fourth  street,  thence  on  foot  south  to  Woodland  avenue,  trip 
of  about  fifteen  minutes ;  or  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
station  by  a  walk  of  one  square  south  to  Walnut  street,  thence  by 
car  over  the  bridge  west  to  Thirty-fourth  street,  a  ride  of  about  five 
minutes. 

APPLICATIONS   TOR    CATALOGUES,    ETC. 

Applications  for  copies  of  the  annual  University  Catalogues  (pub- 
lished in  December)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  University  also  issues  pamphlets  relating  to  the  College  and 
the  several  Schools  or  to  individual  Departments  and  often  contain- 
ing information  not  found  in  the  Catalogue.  Inquirers  interested 
in  special  branches  of  work  only  are  advised  to  apply  for  these 
pamphlets,  not  for  the  Catalogue. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  regarding  the  internal  regulations  and  re- 
quirements in  the  College  or  each  separate  School  of  the  University 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  that  Department  (see  Adminis- 
trative Officers,  following)  and  not  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

NEW    GRADUATE    DORMITORY. 

Lodging  for  men  students  to  the  number  of  over  eight  hundred  is 
provided  in  the  present  dormitory  system,  which  comprises  an 
extended  group  of  continuous  houses  fronting  upon  three  open 
courts.  House  No.  28,  which  has  been  set  aside  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  students  in  the  Graduate  School,  adjoins  the  new  tower 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  "Big  (Quad."  In  addition  to  the  rooms 
and  suites  of  tenants,  there  is  on  the  first  floor  a  large  reception 
room   for  general  use. 
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The  prices  for  single  rooms  in  this  house  range  from  $75  to  $125 
per  annum,  and  for  double  rooms  from  $160  to  $185. 

All  rooms  and  halls  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 
On  each  floor  and  on  every  staircase  are  lavatories,  virith  hot  and 
cold  shower  baths,  etc.  Almost  all  the  double,  and  some  of  the 
single,  rooms  have  open  fireplaces.  The  University  supplies  for  each 
student  the  following  furniture :  bedstead,  mattress,  bureau,  wash- 
stand,  table,  bookcase,  chairs  and  toilet  china. 

Plans,  prices  and  other  details  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  the  Bursar  of  the  University,  College  Hall. 


OTHER    ACCOMMODATIONS    FOR    STUDENTS. 

Reception  rooms  are  provided  for  women  students  near  the  cam- 
pus. Board  and  lodging  for  men  and  women  students  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  University.  Upon  application 
at  the  offices  of  the  several  Deans  (see  Administrative  Officers,  fol- 
lowing), lists  of  approved  boarding-houses  may  be  seen. 


HOUSTON     HALL. 

Houston  Hall  is  the  home  of  the  Houston  Club,  to  membership 
in  which  any  member  of  the  University  is  eligible.  The  fee  for 
active  membership  in  the  club  is  $3.00  per  annum. 

Its  purposes  are  to  provide  for  the  students  a  place  where  all  may 
meet  socially  on  common  ground,  and  to  furnish  every  available 
facility  for  healthy  recreation  and  amusement  in  leisure  hours. 
The  equipment  of  the  Hall  includes  a  reading-room,  with  a  large 
number  of  periodicals  and  newspapers ;  smoking-rooms,  billiard 
and  pool  tables,  tables  for  chess  and  checkers,  a  correspondence 
room,  bowling  alleys,  shuffle  boards,  a  bath-room,  including  shower 
and  needle  baths,  a  swimming  pool;  athletic  trophy  rooms;  a 
large  auditorium  with  grand  organ ;  rooms  for  the  University  papers 
and  other  organizations ;  a  dark  room  for  the  amateur  photographers 
and  many  other  rooms  for  general  purposes. 

The  Christian  Association,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Houston 
Hall,  is  prepared  to  furnish  prospective  students,  through  its 
Secretary,  full  information  with  regard  to  the  various  undergradu- 
ate social  activities,  both  secular  and  religious. 


GRADUATE  CLUBS. 

A  Graduate  Club  for  men  and  a  Graduate  Club  for  women  are 
organized  and  maintained  by  the  students  and  hold  frequent  meetings 
during  the  year,  both  for  social  purposes  and  for  the  consideration 
of  topics  of  interest  to  graduate  students. 


CALENDAR  FOK  1912-13. 

1912. 

June  TQ,  Wednesday    Connnencenient,  ii  a.  m. 

Oct.      I,  Tuesday    First  Term  begins,  9  a.  m. 

Oct.      3,  Thursday    Opening  Exercises,  3.30  p.  m. 

Nov.  27,  Wednesday    Thanksgiving  Recess  begins,  6  p. 

Dec.     2,  Monday    Thanksgiving  Recess  ends,  9  a.  m. 

Dec.   21,  Saturday    Christmas  Recess  begins,  6  p.  m. 

1913. 

Jan.      3,  Friday  Christmas  Recess  ends,  9  a.  m. 

Feb.     3,  Monday    Second  Term  begins,  9  a.  m. 

Feb.   22,  Saturday    University   Day.     Recess. 

Mar.  20,  Thursday   Easter  Recess  begins,  6  p.   m. 

Mar.  31,  Monday    Easter  Recess  ends,  9  a.  m. 

June  18,  Wednesday    Commencement,  11  a.  m. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


1740 — "Charity  School"  founded. 

1749— The  "Academy"  established,  with  which  the  Charity  School 
was  combined. 

1753— Charter  granted  by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  incorporat- 
ing "The  Academy  and  Charitable  School." 

1755 — "Confirmatory  Charter"  granted  by  Thomas  and  Richard 
Penn,  incorporating  "The  College,  Academy  and  Chari- 
table School." 

1765 — School  of  Medicine  founded. 

From  September,  1777,  to  June,  1778,  owing  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  Philadelphia  by  British  troops,  recitations 
and  lectures  were  suspended. 

1779 — Withdrawal  of  the  chartered  rights  and  privileges  of  The 
College  by  the  State  Assem.bly,  and  incorporation  of  the 
"University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania." 

1789— Restoration  of  its  chartered  rights  and  privileges  to  The 
College. 

1790 — Law  School  founded  (re-established  in  1850). 

1791 — Union  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  with 
The  College,  under  the  title  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

1874 — University  Hospital  established. 

1875 — Towne  Scientific  School  founded. 

1877 — Department  of  Music  established. 

1878 — School  of  Dentistry  founded. 

1881 — Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  founded. 

1882 — Graduate  School  founded. 

1884 — ^Veterinary  School  founded. 

1885 — Veterinary  Hospital  established. 

1885 — Department  of  Physical  Education  established. 

1889 — Department  of  Archaeology  established. 

1892 — Laboratory  of  Hygiene  established. 

1892 — Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology  established. 

1892 — Saturday  Courses  for  Teachers  established. 

1896 — Houston  Club  organized. 

1896— Flower  Astronomical  Observatory  opened. 

1904 — Summer  School  (College)  established. 

1906 — College  Courses  for  Teachers  established. 

1910 — Henry  Phipps  Institute  transferred  to  the  University. 
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ADMINISTKATIVK  OFFICKKS. 


OF  THE  CORPORATION. 
rro7'osl— Edgar  F.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Office  in  the  John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry,  Thirty- 
fourth  and  Spruce  Streets. 

rice-Provost — Josiah  H.  Penniman,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Office,  104  College  Hall. 

Secretary — Edward  Robins. 

Office,  114  College  Hall.    Office  hours,  9.30  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 
Saturdays,  9.30  a.  m.  to  i  p.  m. 

Treasurer — William  H.  Hutt,  Jr. 
Office,  400  Chestnut  Street. 

Bursar — William  O.  Miller,  A.  B. 

Office,  102  College  Hall.    Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  daily. 
The  Bursar's  office  is  open  from  8.45  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.     Satur- 
days, 8.45  A.  m.  to  I  p.  M. 


OF  THE  COLLEGE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  FACULTIES. 

Dean  of  the  College  Faculty — George  Egbert  Fisher,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Office,    103    College    Hall,    Woodland    Avenue.     Office    hours, 
9  A.  M.  to  12  M.,  daily. 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  Faculty — Herman  V.  Ames,  A.  M., 
Ph.    D.     Office,    105   College   Hall,   Woodland   Avenue.     Office 
hours,  9  A.  m.  to  12  m.,  daily. 

Dean   of   the  Law  Faculty — Wm.   Draper  Lewis,   LL.   B.,   Ph.    D. 
Office  in  the  Law  School  Building,  Thirty-fourth  and  Chestnut 
Streets.     Office  hours,  11. 15  a.  m.  to  12.15  p.  m.,  daily,  except 
on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  12.15  to  i  p.  m. 

Dean  of  the  Medical  Fa cw/fy— Allen  J.  Smith,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Sc.  D., 
LL.  D.     The  Dean's  Office   (in  the  New  Medical  Laboratories, 
Hamilton  Walk)  is  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  ;  Saturdays,  9 
a.  m.  to  I  p.  m. 
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Dean   of  the  Dental  Faculty— Edv/ Am  C   Kirk,  D.   D.   S.,   Sc.   D. 
Office,   Dental   Hall,   Thirty-fourth   and  Locust  Streets.     Office 
hours,  9  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M.,  daily. 

Dean   of   the  Faculty   of   Veterinary   Medicine — Louis    A.    Klein, 
V.  M.  D. 

Office,  New  Veterinary  Building,  Thirty-ninth  Street  and  Wood- 
land Avenue.     Office  hours,  i  to  3  p.  m.,  daily. 


OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
Director— R.  Tait  McKenzie,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 

Office  in  the  Gymnasium,  Thirty-third  and  Spruce  Streets. 
Office  hours,  3  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  daily,  except  Saturdays. 

Physicians — Rufus  B.  Scarlett,  M.  D.,  4005  Chestnut  Street. 

Office  hours  daily,  from  8  to  9  a.  m.,  12  to  i  p.  m.,  and  from 
7  to  8  p.  M.  Sundays  until  10  a.  m.  Telephone  connection. 
Other  hours  by  appointment. 

William  F.  Guilfoyle,  M.  D.,  4014  Chestnut  Street. 
Office  hours,  until  10  a.  m.,  and  from  6  to  8  p.  m.    Afternoon 
hours  by  appointment.     Telephone  connection. 

Ophthal'inologist — William  C.  Posey,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  2049  Chestnut 
Street. 
Office  hours,  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  i  p.  m.,  daily.     Telephone  con- 
nection. 


OF  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 
Librarian  of  the  University — Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Ph.  D. 

Office  in  the  Library,  Thirty-fourth  Street  below  Walnut.  Office 
hours,  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 

Assistant  Librarian — Katharine  S.  Leiper. 

Office  in  the  Library.    Office  hours,  2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

The  Library  is  open  daily  during  term-time,  except  Sundays 
and  holidays,  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  During  the  summer 
vacation,  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.;  during  the  session  of  the 
Summer  School,  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Librarian  of  the  Biddle  Lazu  Library — Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Klingel- 
SMITH,  LL.  B. 
Office  in  the  Law^  School  Building,  Thirty-fourth  and  Chestnut 
Streets.   Office  hours,  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  daily. 


ADMINISTKATIVK    Oil' KKUS  II 

Manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Publicity — George  E.  Nitzsche,  LL.  B. 
Office    in    Houston    Hall    (third    floor),    Spruce    Street    above 
Thirty- fourth.     Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  daily. 

Superintendent  of  the  University  Hospital — Marion  E.  Smith. 
The  Hospital  is  on  Spruce  Street  above  Thirty-fourth.     Com- 
munications   concerning    the    Hospital    and   the   admission    of 
patients  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent. 

Director  of  the  William  Pepper  Clinical  Laboratory — Herbert  Fox, 
M.  D. 
Office  in  the  Laboratory.    Office  hours,  2  p.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  daily. 
The    Laboratory    is    on    Spruce    Street    below    Thirty-sixth, 
adjoining  the  Hospital. 

Director  of  the  IVistar  Institute — Milton  J.  Greenman,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D. 
Office  in  the  Institute,  Thirty-sixth  Street  and  Woodland  Ave- 
nue,    Office  hours,  from  12  m.  to  i  p.  m.,  daily,  except  Satur- 
days. 
Director  of  the  John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry — Edgar  F. 
Smith,  Ph.,  D,  Sc.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Office  in  the  Laboratory,  Thirty-fourth  and  Spruce  Streets. 

Director    of    the    Laboratory    of   Hygiene — Alexander    C.    Abbott, 
M.  D.,  Sc.  D. 
Office  in  the  Laboratory,  Thirty-fourth  Street  belowr  Walnut. 
First  Assistant   in   the   Laboratory   of  Hygiene — David   Hendricks 
Bergey,  a.  M.,  M.  D. 
Office  in  the  Laboratory,     Office  hours,  9  a.  m,  to  12  m,,  and  2 
p,  M.  to  5  p,  M,,  daily. 
Director  of  the  Randal  Morgan  Laboratory  of  Physics — Arthur  W. 
GOODSPEED,   Ph.   D. 
Office  in  the  Laboratory,  Thirty-fourth  Street  below  Walnut. 
Director    of    the    Psychological    Laboratory — Lightner     Witmer, 
Ph.  D. 
Office  in  the  Laboratory,  College  Hall. 
Director  of  the  Light  and  Heat  Station — Samuel  B.  Locke. 

Office  in  the  Central  Light  and  Heat  Station,  Thirty-fourth  and 
Spruce  Streets. 
Director  of  the  Robert  Hare  Chemical  Laboratory — John  Marshall, 
M.  D.,  Nat.  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D. 
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Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden — ^John  M.  Macfarlane,  D.  Sc. 
The  Garden  is  adjacent  to  the  Botanical  Laboratory,  on  Hamil- 
ton Walk,  and  is  open  daily  from  7  a.  m.  to  sunset.     The 
greenhouses  are  open  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Director    of    the    Flower   Astronomical    Observatory — Charles    L. 
DOOLITTLE,  C.  K,  Sc.  D. 
The   Observatory  is   situated   on   the  West   Chester   Pike,  one 

and  three-fourths  miles  beyond  the  city  limits. 

Director  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce — ^James 
T.  Young,  Ph.  D. 
Office,  Logan  Hall,  Thirty-sixth  Street  below  Woodland  Ave- 
nue.   Office  hours,  11  a.  m.  to  i  p.  m.,  daily. 

Director  of  the  Summer  School — Albert  Duncan  Yocum,  Ph.  D. 
Office  hours,  i  p.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  daily,  except  Saturday. 

Purchasing  Agent — Boulton  Earnshaw. 

Office,  College  Hall.    Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 


Henry  Phipps  Institute. 
Director  of  the  Laboratory — Paul  A.  Lewis,  M.  D. 
Director  of  the  Clinical  Department — H.  R,  M.  Landis,  M.  D. 
Executive  Director — Charles  J.  Hatfield,  M.  D. 


University  Museum. 
The  Museum  contains  the  archaeological  and  ethnological  collec- 
tions  of  the  University,   and  is   situated  on   Spruce   Street  below 
Thirty-fourth,   opposite  Franklin   Field.     The  collections  are  open 

to  visitors  daily,  except  New  Year's  Day,  Good  Friday,  Independence 
Day,  Labor  Day  and  Christmas  Day,  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  ;  on 
Sundays,  from  2  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.    Director,  George  B.  Gordon,  Sc.  D. 
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GENEKAL  SUMMAKIES. 


Officers  of  Instruction. 

The  College   267 

Graduate  School 112 

Law  School    35 

School  of  Medicine   170 

"        "    Dentistry    56 

"        "    Veterinary  Medicine    30 

Emeritus   Professors 5 


675 

Duplications    144 


Total    531 

Students. 

*  The   College    3,400 

Graduate  School 408 

Law  School   374 

School  of  Medicine   385 

"    Dentistry    463 

"        "    Veterinary  Medicine   148 

Evening  School  239 

5,417 

Duplications    221 


Total    5,196 


Geographical  Summary  of  Students. 


Alabama    3 

Argentina    11 

Arkansas    i 

Australia    16 

Austria    2 

Bahamas    i 


Bermuda    i 

Brazil    19 

California    19 

Canada   12 

Central  America ...  15 
China    12 


Colombia    7 

Colorado    4 

Connecticut    63 

Cuba   12 

Delaware   'j^ 

Denmark    2 


*  For  details  of  College  registration  see  General  University  Catalogue. 
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Dist.  of  Columbia.. 32 

Ecuador   5 

England    5 

Egypt    4 

Florida   12 

France    8 

Georgia    16 

Germany    10 

Hawaii   i 

Holland    3 

Idaho    5 

Illinois    26 

Indiana    35 

Iowa    16 

Ireland    i 

Italy    6 

Jamaica    3 

Japan    8 

Kansas    7 

Kentucky   12 

Louisiana  5 

Maine   26 

Maryland   65 

Massachusetts    63 


Mexico   15 

Michigan    10 

Minnesota    22 

Mississippi    4 

Missouri 16 

Montana    5 

Nebraska   11 

New  Hampshire. . .  14 

New  Jersey 505 

New  York 287 

New  Zealand 7 

North  Carolina   ...22 

North  Dakota    6 

Ohio    71 

Oklahoma    3 

Oregon   7 

Panama    2 

Pennsylvania,  out- 
side of  Phila..  1,429 

Philadelphia 2,154 

Peru    2 

Philippine  Islands. .  4 

Porto  Rico   16 

Rhode  Isian4   10 


Roumania 2 

Russia I 

Scotland  3 

South  Africa i 

South   Carolina 9 

South  Dakota 2 

Spain    4 

Switzerland 3 

Tennessee 8 

Texas    8 

Turkey   3 

Utah    3 

Venezuela    2 

Vermont    5 

Virginia   32 

Washington 22 

West  Virginia   22 

Wisconsin    15 

Total 5,417 

Duplications    221 

Total    5,196 
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FACULTY. 


EDGAR  F.  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  Provost,  and 
BLANCHARD   Profcssor  of   Chemistry. 

JOSIAH  H.  PENNIMAN,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Vice-Provost,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature. 

MORTON  W.  EASTON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Com- 
parative Philology. 

JOHN  BACH  McMASTER,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
of  American  History. 

EDWARD  TYSON  REICHERT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

,  CLARK  Research   Professor  of  Assyriology  and 

Professor  of  Semitics,  Philology  and  Archaeology. 

MORRIS  JASTROW,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages. 

SIMON  N.  PATTEN,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics. 

FELIX  E.  SCHELLING.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  john 
w^elsh  centennial  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature 

GEORGE  ARTHUR  PIERSOL,  M.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  Professor  of 
Anatomy. 

ARTHUR  W.  GOODSPEED,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

EDWIN  S.  CRAWLEY,  Ph.  D.,  thomas  a.  scott  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

GEORGE  E.  FISHER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

EDWARD  P.  CHEYNEY,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  European 
History. 

HUGO  A.  RENNERT,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

JOHN  M.  MACFARLANE,  D.  Sc,  Professor  of  Botany. 

AMOS  P.  BROWN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

HERBERT  EDWARD  EVERETT,  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Art. 

LIGHTNER  WITMER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

WILLIAM  ROMAINE  NEWBOLD,  Ph.  D.,  adam  seybert  Pro- 
fessor of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  L.  DOOLITTLE,  C.  E.,  Sc  D.,  flower  Professor  of 
Astronomy. 

(15) 
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MARION  D.  LEARNED,  Ph.  D,  L.  H.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Ger- 
manic Languages  and  Literatures. 

EMORY  R.  JOHNSON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Transportation  and 
Commerce. 

LEO  S.  ROWE,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

ALEXANDER  CREVER  ABBOTT,  D.P.H.,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  pepper 
Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

ISAAC  J.  SCHWATT,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

DANIEL  B.  SHUMWAY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German  Philology. 

WILLIAM  N.  BATES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

CLARENCE  G.  CHILD,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  Professor  of  English. 

WILLIAM   GIBSON    SPILLER,    M.    D.,    Professor    of     Neuro- 
pathology, and  Associate  Professor  of  Neurology. 

CHARLES  WALTS  BURR,  B.S.,  M.D,  Professor  of  Mental  Dis- 
eases. 

JOHN  C.  ROLFE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature. 

ALLEN  JOHN  SMITH,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology 
and    of    Comparative    Pathology. 

HERMAN  V.  AMES,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  American  Con- 
stitutional History  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

EDGAR  A.  SINGER,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

WILLIAM   E.   LINGELBACH,    Ph.    D.,     Professor    of    Modern 
European   History. 

WALTON  B.  McDANIEL,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

PAUL  PHILIPPE  CRET,    Arch.    Diplome    du    Gouvernement 
Frangais,  Professor  of  Design. 

HORACE  C.   RICHARDS,    Ph.   D.,    Professor    of    Mathematical 
Physics. 

GEORGE  H.   HALLETT,  A.   M.,   Ph.   D.,   Professor   of   Mathe- 
matics. 

ARTHUR  H.  QUINN,   Ph.   D.,   Professor  of  English. 

ERIC  DOOLITTLE,  C.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

CORNELIUS  WEYGANDT,   Ph.   D.,   Professor  of   English  Lit- 
erature. 

EDWARD  S.  MEADE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Finance. 

GEORGE  WALTER  DAWSON,    Professor  of   Drawing. 

CARL  KELSEY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

ARTHUR  C.  HOWLAND,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Medieval  History. 

OWEN  L.  SHINN,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
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WALTER  T.  TAGGART,   Pii.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 

JOHN  W.   HARSHBERGER.  Pii.I).,  Professor  of   Botany. 

FREDERICK    EHRENFELD,    Pii.     IX,    Assistant     Professor     of 
Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

ALBERT  DUNCAN  YOCUM,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

*J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Industry. 

J.  PERCY  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

PHILIP  P.  CALVERT,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

EDWIN  B.  TWTTMYER,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology. 

CHARLES  F.  OSBORNE,   Professor  of  the  History  of  Architec- 
ture. 

FREDERICK  H.  SAFFORD,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 

SOLOMON  HUEBNER,  M.L.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Brokerage  and 
Insurance. 

HENRY  H.   DONALDSON,   Ph.   D.,   Sc.   D.,   Professor  of   Neu- 
rology, the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology. 

WARD  W.  PIERSON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Law. 

THOMAS  CONWAY,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance. 

FLORIAN  J.  C.  VURPILLOT,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French. 

GEORGE  B.  GORDON,  Sc.   D.,  Curator,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anthropology. 

ROLAND  G.  KENT,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology. 

ALFRED   HERMANN   GUMAER,   B.S.   in   Arch.,   Assistant   Pro- 
fessor of  Architectural  History. 

JAMES    P.   LICHTENBERGER,   A.    M.,    Ph.    D.,   Assistant   Pro- 
fessor of   Sociology. 

HAROLD   C.   BARKER,   A.   M.,    Ph.    D.,   Assistant   Professor  of 
Physics. 

THOMAS  P.  McCUTCHEON,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

EDWARD  Z.  DAVIS,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanics. 

LOUIS  W.  FLACCUS,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

MAURICE  J.  BABB,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JOHN  JAMES   SULLIVAN,   A.M.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Assistant   Pro- 
fessor of  Corporation  Law. 

*  Absent  on  leave  1912-13. 
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GEORGE  GAILEY  CHAMBERS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

OLIVER  E.  GLENN,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

FREDERICK  M.  URBAN,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. 

Rev.  JAMES  ALAN  MONTGOMERY,  Ph.  D.,  S.  T.  D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Hebrew. 

HENRY  LAMAR  CROSBY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 

ELLERY  CORY  STOWELL,  A.  B.,  Docteur  en  Droit.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  International  Law. 

ALONZO  E.  TAYLOR,  M.D.,  benjamin  rush  Professor  of  Physi- 
ological  Chemistry. 

RICHARD  M.  PEARCE,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Research  Medicine. 

ALFRED  NEWTON  RICHARDS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Pharmacology. 

J.  P.  WICKERSHAM  CRAWFORD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Romanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

EDWIN  MILLER  FOGEL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

GEORGE  DEPUE  HADZSITS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Latin. 

ROSWELL  CHENEY  McCREA,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Economics. 

BRADLEY  MOORE  DAVIS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Botany. 

FRANK  GOULDSMITH  SPECK,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Anthropology. 


LECTURERS. 

SCOTT   NEARING,    Ph.D.,   Economics. 

CHARLES  TRAVIS,  B.  S.  in  C  E.,  Ph.  D.,  Mineralogy. 

RALPH  S.  LILLIE,  Ph.  D.,  Zoology. 

JOEL  H.  HILDEBRAND,  Ph.  D.,  Chemistry. 

WALTER  MARTINUS  BOEHM,  Ph.  D.,  Physics. 

GROVER  GERHARD  HUEBNER,   Ph.  D.,   Commerce. 

MERKEL  HENRY  JACOBS,  Ph.  D.,  Zoology. 

HERBERT  GUY  KRIBS,  Ph.  D.,  Zoology. 

ALFRED  GARY  WHITE,  A.  M.,  Industry. 

AMANDUS  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Germanics. 
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DICRAN  IIAIIJV  KARAKJIAN.  M.  S..  Pii.  D.,  Thysics. 
W.  MAX  MULLER,  Ph.  D.,  Egyptology. 
WALTER  WOODBURN  HYDE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Greek. 
HOWARD  HAWKS  MITCHELL,  Ph.  D.,  Mathematics. 
ISAAC  HUSn<,  A.  M.  Ph.  D.,  Philosophy. 
DAVID  WALTER  STECKBECK,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Botany. 
EUGENE  STOCK  McCARTNEY,  Ph.D.,  Latin. 
HENRY  BRADFORD  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Philosophy. 
CLYDE. L.  KING,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Political  Science. 
ROBERT  LEE  MOORE,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Mathematics. 
FREDERICK  WAHN    BEAL,   A.M.,   Ph.D.,    Mathematics. 
WILSON   DALLAM   WALLIS,   A.B.,  Anthropology. 
ROBERT  PIERPONT  BLAKE,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ancient  History. 
BENSON  BRUSH  CHARLES,  Ph.  D.,  Semitics. 


LECTURERS  AND  RESEARCH   FELLOWS.* 

EUGENE   WATSON    BURLINGAME,    A.    M.,     Ph.     D.,     Indo- 
European  Philology. 
RALPH  VARY  CHAMBERLIN,  Ph.  D.,  Zodlogy. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

Professor  Ames,  Dean,  Chairman,  ex-officio;  Professor  Penniman, 
Vice-Provost,  ex-officio;  Professor  Child,  Professor  Crawley, 
Professor  Macfarlane,  Professor  Patten,   Professor  Rolfe. 

The  Graduate  School  offers  advanced  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  Literature  and  Science.  The  instruction  \z  intended 
primarily  for  persons  who  have  profited  by  the  advantages  of  a 
full  college  course,  and  who  are  desirous  of  continuing  their  studies 
upon  lines  more  strictly  defined  and  specialized.  Others,  however, 
may  be  admitted  to  study  in  the  Department  under  the  provisions 
hereinafter  specified. 

The  session  of  1912-13  will  open  on  Tuesday,  October  i,  1912. 
All  persons  intending  to  pursue  work  are  advised  that  they  should 
register  during  the  opening  week.  Public  opening  exercises  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  October  3,   1912. 

*  Authorized  to  give  instruction  under  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School. 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  COURSES. 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  are 
arranged  under  the  twenty  following  groups: 

L  Anthropology. 
II.  Semitic  Languages  and  Archaeology. 

III.  Indo-European  Philology. 

IV.  Classical  Languages  and  Archaeology. 
V.  English. 

VI.  Germanic  Languages. 
VII.  Romanic  Languages. 
VIIL  Fine  Arts. 
IX.  History. 

X.  History  of  Religions. 
XL  Economics,  Politics  and  Sociology. 
XII.  Philosophy,  Ethics  and  Pedagogy. 

XIII.  Psychology. 

XIV.  Mathematics. 
XV.  Astronomy. 

XVI.  Physics. 

XVII.  Chemistry. 

XVIII.  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

XIX.  Botany  and  Zoology. 

XX.  Medical  Sciences. 

All  persons  authorized  to  give  instruction  within  a  group  con- 
stitute the  "Group  Committee."  The  several  Group  Committees 
have  charge  of  the  arrangement  of  courses,  and  the  oversight  of 
students  taking  their  principal  subject  within  the  groups. 

The  instruction  given  within  a  group  is  classified  under  the 
headings,  "lecture  courses,"  "seminary  courses,"  and  "laboratory 
courses." 

In  stating  the  minimum  requirements  for  residence  and  degrees 
a  "standard"  course  is  used  as  a  unit:  this  is  a  lecture  course  of 
one  hour  a  week  for  one  academic  year.  The  lecture  courses  as 
actually  given  may  be  either  multiples  or  fractional  parts  of  this 
standard.  The  credit  value  of  seminary  and  laboratory  courses  in 
terms  of  the  standard  is  variable,  and  is  determined  in  each  case  bj' 
the  Group  Committee. 
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RECORD  BOOK. 

Each  student  is  provided  with  a  record  book  containing  a  record 
of  his  courses.  When  his  work  is  completed  he  must  submit  this 
book  to  the  professor  for  his  signature,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year 
leave  it  in  the  Dean's  office  for  official  record  and  the  Dean's 
countersignature.  No  course  is  accounted  complete  until  it  has 
thus  been  officially  recorded.  On  leaving  the  University,  the  student 
will  retain  the  book  as  evidence  of  the  scope  and  character  of  his 
work. 

ADMISSION.* 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  Graduate  School  must  present 
themselves  in  person  to  the  Dean. 

Any  person  holding  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  Arts,  Letters,  Phi- 
losophy, or  in  Pure  or  Applied  Science,  granted  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  by  any  college  or  university  whose  degrees  are 
recognized  by  this  University,  will  be  admitted  as  a  regular  student 
by  the  Dean,  provided  he  be  found  prepared  to  undertake  the  grad- 
uate work  selected.  Degrees  in  Law,  Music,  Theology,  Medicine, 
Dentistry,  Veterinary  Medicine,  or  Pharmacy,  are  not  included. 
Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does  not  necessarily  imply  candi- 
dacy for  a  degree,  hut  docs  imply  that  the  student  possesses  the  ability 
to  pursue  zvith  profit  the  work  he  undertakes. 

Students  already  registered  as  candidates  for  a  degree  in  other 
departments  of  the  University  are  allowed  to  pursue  courses  in  the 
Graduate  School,  and  regular  students  of  the  Graduate  School  are 
allowed  to  pursue  courses  in  other  departments,  upon  receiving  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  Deans  of  the  departments  concerned. 

After  admission,  each  student  will  be  furnished  with  a  matricula- 
tion card :  no  student  who  cannot  show  his  matriculation  card  will 
be  allowed  to  take  any  course.  Matriculation  cards  must  be  re- 
newed at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  For  such  renewal,  personal 
application  must  be  made  to  the  Dean. 

Upon  application  to  the  Dean,  a  person  who  does  not  hold  a 
satisfactory  baccalaureate  degree,  but  who  is  qualified  to  pursue 
a  course  or  courses  with  profit,  may  be  admitted  as  an  "auditor" 
to  any  course,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  instructor  in  charge  of 
the  course.  Auditors  will  not  be  permitted  to  become  candidates 
for  a  higher  degree. 

*  Full  information  touching:  the  regulations  governing  the  payment  of  fees  and 
deposits  will  be  found  on  page  26. 
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CANDIDACY. 

Regular  students  only  are  qualified  to  become  candidates  for 
degrees.  Special  application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must  be 
made  to  the  Executive  Committed. 

A  student  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Master's 
degree  should  apply  for  admission  to  candidacy  through  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Group  Committee  in  charge  of  his  major  subject.  Such 
application  must  be  approved  by  that  Group  Committee  and  be  sent 
to  the  Dean  for  reference  to  the  Executive  Committee.    (See  p.  23.) 

A  student  who  is  entering  upon  graduate  work  for  the  first  time, 
and  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  either  the  Master's  or  the 
Doctor's  degree,  should  not  apply  for  candidacy  until  he  has  become 
known  to  his  instructors. 

The  application  for  candidacy  for  the  Doctor's  degree  should 
indicate  the  major  and  two  minor  subjects  and  must  be  indorsed 
by  the  Chairmen  of  the  Group  Committees  in  charge  of  these  sub- 
jects. 

Prior  to  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  the  appli- 
cant must  satisfy  the  requirement  of  a  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  at  sight,  at  least  one  year  before  he  presents  himself  for 
the  final  examination  for  the  degree. 

RESIDENCE. 

All  candidates  for  higher  degrees  are  required  to  spend  at  least 
one  year  in  residence  at  this  University.  To  be  regarded  as  in 
residence  at  this  University,  a  student  must  complete  within  one 
academic  year  not  less  than  six  standard  courses  or  their  equiv- 
alent, except  as  hereinafter  provided  for  the  Master's  degree. 

Work  done  at  other  universities  may  be  accepted  by  the  several 
Group  Committees  in  lieu  of  a  part  of  the  work  required  for  a 
degree;  but  no  work  which  has  already  been  counted  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree,  whether  done  at  this  institution  or  at  any  other, 
will  be  counted  toward  a  master's  or  doctor's  degree. 

Leave  of  absence  is  granted  by  the  Executive  Committee  undei 
the  following  circumstances  only : 

(a)  To  a  student  who  has  completed  all  resident  work  required  of 
him  by  the  Group  Committees  for  the  Doctor's  degree  and  who  de- 
sires to  prepare  the  thesis  in  absentia  under  conditions  satisfactory 
to  the  Committee  in  charge  of  his  major  work. 
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(b)  To  a  Student  who,  having  had  at  least  one  year  of  work  in 
the  Graduate  School,  is  working  in  residence  at  another  university, 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  this  University  to  take  his  degree. 

(c)  For  a  term,  or  part  of  a  term,  to  a  student  presenting  an  ap- 
plication explaining  the  reasons  for  his  proposed  absence  and  affirm- 
ing his  intention  to  resume  work  the   following  term. 

DEGREES. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  the  Graduate  School  are  Master  of 
Arts  (A.  M.),  Master  of  Science  (M.  S.),  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
(Ph.  D.).     (For  regulations  in  Summer  School,  see  page  33.) 

All  recommendations  for  the  higher  degree  must  originate  with 
the  Group  Committees  under  whose  supervision  the  candidate  has 
been  pursuing  his  work.  No  student  can  acquire  a  right  to  such 
recommendation  merely  by  attending  lectures,  passing  exaininations, 
or  by  formal  compliance  zvith  prescribed  conditions.  The  require- 
ments hereinafter  specified  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  mini- 
mum requirements  only,  the  right  remaining  with  any  Group  Com- 
mittee to  refuse  to  admit  a  student  to  examination  for  a  higher 
degree. 

THE     master's     degree. 

The  work  for  the  Master's  degree  must  include  one  year  in  resi- 
dence, as  defined  above,  except  that  in  case  of  continuous  work  at 
this  University  the  minimum  of  twelve  standard  courses  may  be 
distributed  through  a  term  of  three  consecutive  years. 

If  the  candidate's  work  as  an  undergraduate  and  graduate  student 
amounts  to  less  than  that  prescribed  by  the  College  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  baccalaureate  degree,  he  shall  be  required  to 
complete  in  addition  to  the  above  prescribed  twelve  standard  courses 
or  more,  as  many  additional  standard  courses  as  represent  the  differ- 
ence between  the  work  which  he  has  done  and  that  required  for  the 
said  baccalaureate  degree. 

A  student  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Master's  de- 
gree is  required  to  select  a  major  subject.  Six  standard  courses  of 
the  work  which  he  may  offer  towards  this  degree  must  be  taken  in 
some  single  group  and  his  entire  work  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  his  major  subject. 

He  will  be  required  to  complete  not  less  than  twelve  standard 
courses,   or    their    equivalent,   to   the   satisfaction   of    the    Commit- 
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tees  offering  them.  The  completion  of  the  minimum  requirement  of 
twelve  courses  confers  no  right  upon  the  student  to  he  admitted  to 
examination.  If  he  passes  his  examination  he  will  be  presented  by 
the  Dean  to  the  Faculty  as  a  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree.  The 
Faculty  will  inquire  into  his  credentials,  and,  if  these  are  found 
satisfactory,  will  recommend  him  to  the  Corporation  for  the  degree. 

THE    doctor's    degree. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  solely  in  recog- 
nition of  marked  ability  and  high  attainments  in  some  definite  branch 
of    learning. 

The  degree  will  in  no  case  be  conferred  before  the  completion  of 
three  years  of  graduate  work  of  approved  character,  one  year  of 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  concerning  residence  (see 
page  22),  must  be  pursued  at  this  University.  A  student  of  ability 
will  usually  be  able  to  attain  his  degree  in  three  years,  but  one  who 
cannot  devote  his  undivided  attention  to  the  work  will  require  a 
longer  period. 

The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must,  upon  entering  the 
Graduate  School,  elect  the  group  within  which  he  intends  to  do  the 
greater  part  of  his  work,  and  will  then  pass  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  that  group.  He  must  designate, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  three  branches  of  learning  in 
which  he  desires  to  become  proficient.  One  of  these,  known  as  his 
"major,"  or  principal,  subject,  must  lie  within  the  group,  although 
the  Group  Committee  may  direct  him  to  courses  given  in  other 
groups,  and  may  allow  them  to  be  accounted  part  of  the  major 
work.  The  other  two  are  termed  his  "minor,"  or  subordinate,  sub- 
jects. It  is  recommended  that  at  least  one  minor  be  taken  outside 
the  group  in  which  the  major  lies^  but  in  every  case  the  minor  sub- 
jects shall  be  so  related  to  the  major  as  to  conduce  to  some  approved 
end.  The  work  done  for  the  completion  of  each  minor  subject  must 
comprise  not  less  than  four  standard  courses  or  their  equivalent. 

Every  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  possess  a  good  read- 
ing knowledge  of  those  languages  which  are  adjudged  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  major  to  be  essential  to  the  prosecution  of 
his  major  work,  in  addition  to  the  ability  to  read  French  and  German 
at  sight  as  required  by  the  rules.  The  student's  ability  to  read  French 
and  German  at  sight  will  be  determined  in  each  case  by  a  represen- 
tative of  these  groups  respectively  under  the  direction  and  control 
of   the   Executive   Committee. 

He  must  also  present  a  thesis  upon  some  topic  in  the  line  of  his 
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major  subject,  showing  high  atlaiiuiicnt  and  power  of  independent 
research.  This  thesis  must  be  presented  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Group  Committee  in  which  his  major  lies. 

The  thesis,  if  accepted,  must  be  printed,  and  150  copies  (250  copies 
in  Botany  and  Zoology)  must  be  delivered  to  the  Dean  before  the 
candidate  is  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  degree. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be  made  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
but  in  no  case  will  an  exception  be  made  unless  the  student  be  able 
to  guarantee  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee  that  the  thesis  will 
be  printed  within  a  limited  period.  Under  certain  conditions,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Group  Committee,  a  printed  abstract  of  the 
thesis  may  be  accepted  as  fuliilling  the  requirement  for  publication. 
Detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  above  is  given  in  the  printed 
regulations  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  present  himself  for 
written  examinations  conducted  by  his  instructors.  Examinations 
in  a  minor  may  be  held  at  any  time  approved  by  the  Group  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  that  minor.  The  examinations  in  the  major 
will  not  be  held  until  the  candidate  has  completed  all  the  resident 
and  lecture  work  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Graduate  School  and 
by  the  Group  Committee  in  charge  of  the  major;  and  no  candidate 
will  be  admitted  to  these  exaininations  who  has  not  had  one  year  of 
resident  work  in  this  University.  But  it  is  not  required  that  the 
thesis  be  completed  before  the  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  final 
examinations  in  the  major. 

The  completion  of  three  years  of  work  confers  no  right  upon  the 
student  to  be  admitted  to  examination.  His  acceptance  depends 
solely  upon  his  natural  abilities  and  stage  of  scholarly  advancement. 

After  his  examinations  have  been  passed,  and  the  printed  thesis 
has  been  delivered  to  the  Dean,  the  candidate  will  be  presented  to 
the  Faculty  by  a  representative  of  the  Group  Committee  in  charge 
of  his  major  work.  The  presenter  will  make  a  statement  of  the 
academic  record  of  the  candidate,  and  of  the  scope  and  value  of  his 
thesis,  and  will  recommend  him  to  the  Faculty  on  behalf  of  the 
Group  Committee  in  question  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  The  Dean 
will  certify  that  the  candidate  has  complied  with  all  the  formal  rules 
of  the  Faculty  governing  such  cases.  Any  member  of  the  Faculty 
will  then  be  at  liberty  to  ask  of  the  candidate  or  of  the  presenter  any 
questions  he  may  desire.  Upon  this  evidence  the  Faculty  will  then 
decide  by  vote  whether  the  candidate  shall  or  shall  n*ot  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Corporation  for  the  degree. 
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FEES  AND  DEPOSITS. 

Tuition  Fees. — The  fee  for  a  "standard  course"  (see  page  20)  is 
$12.50  for  the  year.  The  fee  for  a  course  may  be  computed  by 
multiplying  this  amount  by  the  number  of  hours  indicated,  or  by 
the  number  of  "standard  courses"  it  represents  in  cases  where  this 
number  is  specially  designated. 

Laboratory  Fees. — In  addition  to  the  tuition  fee,  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $5.00  an  hour  a  week  per  annum  is  made  for  each  laboratory 
hour  included  in  a  course  in  the  five  laboratories  of  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Botany  and  Zoology,  Psychology. 
But  the  laboratory  fee  for  work  taken  in  any  one  of  the  five  labora- 
tories in  any  one  year  may  not  exceed  a  maximum  charge  of  $20.00. 

The  total  amount  of  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  paid  by  any 
student  shall  not  exceed  $150.00. 

Bills  for  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  payable  semi-annually  in 
advance. 

All  Fellows  and  Scholars  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition 
fees,  but  must  pay  laboratory  and  graduation  fees,  and  must  make  the 
usual  deposits.  Fellows  for  Research  and  Instructors  in  the  Univer- 
sity are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  fees,  with  the  exception  of 
the  graduation  fee. 

Deposits. — All  students  must  make  a  deposit  with  the  Bursar, 
when  matriculating,  to  cover  breakage  and  all  charges  against  the 
student  not  otherwise  provided  for.  For  the  laboratories  of  Chem- 
istry and  of  Physics  the  deposit  is  $20.00.  For  the  laboratories 
of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Botany  and  Zoology,  and  Psychology, 
(he  deposit  is  $10.00.  If  courses  are  taken  in  two  or  more  labo- 
ratories, the  maximum  deposit  will  be  $20.00.  Students  not  work- 
ing in  any  laboratory  will  make  a  deposit  of  $5.00.  After  deducting 
charges,  the  balance  remaining  will  be  repaid  at  the  close  of  the 
academic  year.  Should  the  charges  against  any  student  be  found 
in  the  course  of  the  year  to  exceed  one-half  the  amount  of  this 
deposit,  he  must  make  with  the  Bursar  a  second  deposit  sufficient 
to  restore  the  deposit  to  its  original  amount.  Fellows  for  Research 
and  Instructors  in  the  University  are  not  required  to  make  deposits. 

The  Graduation  Fee  is  twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00). 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Miis  University  recognizes  (hiee  general  classes  of  Fellowships 
and  Scholarships : 

[.  Fellowships  for  Research. 

2.  Fellowships. 

3.  Scholarships. 

These  include  the  Fellowships  for  Research,  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships  on  the  Georgk  Leib  Harrison  Foundation ;  Fellowships 
on  the  Hector  Tyndale,  the  John  Fries  Frazer,  the  Joseph  M. 
Bennett,  the  Francis  Sergeant  Pepper,  and  the  Mrs.  Bloomfield 
Moore  Foundations ;  and  University  Fellowships  for  Research,  Fel- 
lowships and  Scholarships  especially  created,  or  permanently  es- 
tablished, by  the  Corporation,  the  Frances  E.  Bennett  Scholarship, 
and  the  Special  Traveling  Scholarships 

general  provisions. 

Eligibility. — Men  only  are  eligible  to  all  Fellowships  and  Scholar- 
ships on  the  Harrison,  Tyndale,  and  Frazer  Foundations.  Women 
only  are  eligible  to  the  Fellowships  upon  the  Bennett,  Pepper,  and 
Moore  Foundations  and  to  the  Scholarship  on  the  Frances  E.  Bennett 
Memorial  Foundation.  Both  men  and  women  are  eligible  to  all  Uni- 
versity Fellowships  and  Scholarships,  and  to  all  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships  established  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  unless  the 
contrary  be  specified  by  that  act  of  the  Trustees  which  created  the 
Fellowship  or  Scholarship  in  question. 

Appointment. — All  appointments  are  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  Board  acts  solely  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Graduate 
School.  Applications  for  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  for  a  given 
academic  year  are  considered  on  and  after  March  i  of  the  year 
preceding,  those  received  after  March  i  being  given  consideration 
if  any  vacancies  still  remain.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

the  GEORGE  LEIB   HARRISON  FOUNDATION. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Charles  C.  Harrison,  LL.  D.,  Provost 
of  the  University,  1894-1910,  a  permanent  fund  of  Five  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  was  presented  to  the  University  in  1895.  This  fund 
is  known  as  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation.     The  income, 
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by  the  terms  of  the  Foundation,  is  applied  to  the  establishment  of 
Fellowships  and  Scholarships,  to  the  enrichment  of  the  Library, 
to  the  support  of  courses  of  lectures  by  men  of  scientific  eminence 
and  to  such  other  purposes  as  may  promote  the  cause  of  advanced 
scientific  study  and  research. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Foundation,  there  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  the  Graduate  School  eight  Scholarships,  nineteen  Fellow- 
ships, six  Fellowships  for  Research  and  two  special  Fellowships 
in  1912-13. 

FELLOWSHIPS   FOR  RESEARCH. 

Upon  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation. 

Five  Fellowships-at-large  for  Research  have  been  established. 

The  title  subjects  of  the  five  Fellowships-at-large  for  Research 
are  determined  by  the  Corporation  each  year,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  candidate  must  hold  a  Ph.  D.  degree  granted  under  condi- 
tions satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Graduate 
School,  and  must  submit  plans  for  the  prosecution  of  a  line  of 
research  acceptable  to  that  Committee.  During  his  tenure  of  the 
Fellowship,  the  Fellow  will  be  required  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
his  work.  He  may,  further,  give  instruction  in  the  Graduate  School 
or  in  the  College  of  this  University,  provided  such  instruction  does 
not  exceed  four  hours  a  week  during  any  one  year. 

No  individual  can  hold  a  Harrison  Fellowship  for  Research  for 
more  than  three  academic  years. 

The  holder  of  a  Fellowship  for  Research  upon  the  George  Leib 
Harrison  Foundation  receives  a  stipend  of  $800  per  annum.  He 
is  allowed  unrestricted  use  of  all  the  facilities  of  the  Graduate  School, 
and  of  the  Library,  without  payment  of  the  usual  fees,  and  without 
making  the  usual  deposits.     Men  only  are  eligible. 

University  Fclloivships  for  Research. 

The  Corporation  will,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee  create  additional  Fellowships  for 
Research.  The  applicant  for  such  a  Fellowship  will  be  required  to 
submit  plans  for  the  prosecution  of  a  definite  and  practicable  line 
of  research.  He  will  be  granted  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Graduate   School,  and  of  the  Library,  without  the 
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pnyiiicut  of  tuition   or  laboratory   fees,  and  without  making  a  de- 
posit.    As  a  rule  ho  will  not  receive  a  stipend. 

The  Univcrsily  ]'\'llowships  for  "Research  created  for  tlie  current 
year  will  ho  found  enumerated  in  the  list  of  h\dlows  and  Scholars. 


FELLOWSHIPS. 

Upon  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation. 

Nineteen  Fellowships  have  been  created  upon  the  George  Lkib 
Harrison  Foundation.  Two  additional  Fellowships  on  this  Founda- 
tion have  been  established  for  the  year  19 12-13.  The  title  subjects 
are  determined  from  year  to  year  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  candidate  for 
such  a  Fellowship  is  required  to  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree,  and  to 
have  had  one  year  of  graduate  work,  both  of  which  must  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Executive  Committee.  He  must  possess  a  sight  read- 
ing knowledge  of  French  and  German  ;  see  page  24. 

During  the  tenure  of  his  Fellowship  the  Fellow  must  devote  his 
undivided  time  to  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  No  teaching  or 
other  outside  work  is  permitted. 

A  stipend  of  $500  per  annum  is  attached  to  each  of  these  Fellow- 
ships. Holders  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees,  but 
are  requirlsd  to  pay  laboratory  and  graduation  fees. 

No  individual  can  hold  a  Harrison  Fellowship  for  more  than  two 
years.     Men  only  are  eligible. 


The  Harrison  FeUoivship  Funds. 

To  each  one  of  the  nineteen  Fellowships  upon  the  George  Leib 
Harrison  Foundation  is  attached  the  additional  sum  of  $100  per 
annum.  This  sum  is  expended  upon  the  equipment  of  the  Graduate 
School,  with  primary  reference  to  the  facilitation  of  the  work  of  the 
Fellow.  The  manner  in  which  each  fund  is  to  be  expended  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Provost,  after  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Department  in  which  the  Fellow  is  to 
work. 

Upon  the  Hector  Tymdale  Foundation:  In  Physics. 

This  Fellowship  was  endowed  in  1885  by  Professor  John  Tyndale. 
The  candidate  is  required  to  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree,  and  must 
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intend  to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  Physics.  The  holder  of  the 
Fellowship  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Faculty,  pursue  his 
studies  at  any  university  here  or  abroad.  He  receives  a  stipend  of 
$500  per  annum.  He  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees, 
but  is  required  to  pay  laboratory  and  graduation  fees. 

No  individual  can  hold  this  Fellowship  for  more  than  three  years. 
Men  only  are  eligible. 


Upon  the  John  Fries  Frazer  Foundation:  In  Physics. 

This  Fellowship  has  been  established  in  memory  of  John  Fries 
Frazer,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  this 
University,  1844-72,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  K.  Conrad, 
and  others  of  his  kinsfolk.  The  holder  of  this  Fellowship  receives  a 
stipend  of  $500  per  annum.  The  conditions  of  appointment  and  of 
tenure  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Harrison  Fellowships. 


FELLOWSHIPS     FOR     WOMEN. 

Upon  the  Joseph  M.  Bennett  Foundation. 

The  late  Colonel  Joseph  M.  Bennett  endowed  two  Fellowships  for 
the  use  of  women.  Two  additional  Fellowships  on  this  Foundation 
have  been  established  for  the  year  1912-13.  They  are  assigned  to  the 
various  subjects  of  instruction,  from  year  to  year,  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  as  are  the  Harrison  Fellowships.  The  holder  is  required 
to  possess  a  baccalaureate  degree  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  to  qualify  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doctorate.  She  is  re- 
quired to  reside,  during  her  tenure  of  the  Fellowship,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  She  receives  a  stipend  of  $225  per  annum,  is 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees,  but  is  required  to  pay 
laboratory  and  graduation  fees. 

No  individual  can  hold  one  of  these  Fellowships  for  more  than 
three  years. 

Upon   the   Frances   Sergeant   Pepper  Foundation. 

This  Fellowship  was  endowed  by  the  late  William  Pepper,  M.  D., 
Provost  of  the  University,  1881-94.  The  holder  receives  a  stipend 
of  $225  per  annum.  The  conditions  of  appointment  and  of  tenure 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Bennett  Fellowships. 
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Upon   the   Mrs.    B loo di field   Moore   Foundation. 

Two  Fellowships  for  the  use  of  women  were  endowed  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Bloomficld  Moore.  The  conditions  of  appointment  and 
of  tenure  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Bennett  and  Pepper  Fellow- 
ships, excepting  that  the  candidate  must  intend  to  become  a  teacher. 
The  stipend  is  $200  per  annum. 

UNIVERSITY    FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  Corporation  may,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee,  create  special  University  Fellow- 
ships for  a  year,  or  term  of  years,  with  or  without  a  stipend,  as  the 
resolution  creating  the  Fellowship  may  direct.  Such  Fellowships 
are  usually  created  in  consequence  of  a  special  endowment.  Both 
men  and  women  are  eligible. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Scholarships  are  assigned  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  annually 
to  the  various  subjects  of  instruction. 

A  candidate  for  a  Scholarship  is  reqnired  to  hold  a  baccalaureate 
degree  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee.  During  the  tenure 
of  the  Scholarship  the  holder  is  required  to  reside  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  pursue  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  instructors 
not  less  than  eight  standard  courses  in  each  academic  year.  He  is 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees,  but  is  required  to  pay 
laboratory  and  graduation  fees.  He  may  or  may  not  receive  a 
stipend. 

Upon    the   George   Leib   Harrison   Foundation. 

Eight  Scholarships  have  been  created  upon  the  George  Leib 
Harrison  Foundation.  The  holder  is  entitled  to  free  tuition,  and 
to  a  stipend  of  $100  per  annum;  he  is  allowed  to  engage  in  outside 
work  only  upon  receiving  the  written  consent  of  the  Dean.  No  in- 
dividual is  permitted  to  hold  a  Harrison  Scholarship  for  more  than 
one  year.     Men  only  are  eligible. 

The  Frances  E.  Bennett  Scholarship. 

A  scholarship  in  English  Literature  open  to  women  has  been 
endowed  in  memory  of  the  late  Miss  Frances  E.  Bennett  by  a 
number  of  her  pupils  and  friends.     This  scholarship  will  be  open  to 
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candidates  who  present  evidence  of  a  suitable  preparation  for 
pursuing  graduate  work.  The  possession  of  a  degree  or  candidacy 
for  a  degree  is  not  required.  The  candidate,  however,  must  intend 
to  become  a  teacher.  The  incumbent  receives  a  stipend  of  $250  per 
annum  and  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees,  but  is 
required  to  make  the  usual  deposit  and  pay  the  graduation  fees. 

No  individual  can  hold  this  Scholarship  for  more  than  three 
years. 

Special   Traveling  Scholarships. 

A  Traveling  Scholarship  is  awarded  in  the  name  of  the  Deutsche 
Verein  by  the  Department  of  German  to  that  student  best  qualified 
to  pursue  studies  abroad. 

The  Philadelphia  Group  of  the  Alliance  Francaise  has  established 
a  Traveling  Scholarship,  awarded  upon  recommendations  of  the 
Department  of  French  to  the  student  best  prepared  for  study  at  a 
French  University. 

University  Scholarships. 

Thirty  Scholarships  have  been  created  by  the  Corporation.  Hold- 
ers are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees,  but  receive  no 
stipend.     Both  men  and  women  are  eligible. 

THE     MITCHELL     PRIZE     IN     ASTRONOMY. 

This  prize  has  been  established  by  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Charles 
L.  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia.  It  consists  of  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  in 
gold,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  student  in  Astronomy  whose 
work  during  the  year  has  been  the  most  meritorious.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  graduate  -work,  though  the  prize  may  be  awarded 
to  a  student  of  the  Senior  class  in  the  College. 

For  blank  forms  of  application  for  Fellowships  and  Scholarships, 
and  for  all  further  information  concerning  the  Graduate  School, 
address 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Dean. 

College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Dean  is  in  his  office,  105  College  Hall,  daily  from  9  a.  m. 
to  12  M. 


SUMMKR   SCHOOL  ^^ 


SUMMER  SCHOOL. 


b 

^^H  The  Summer  School  session  will  be  held  for  the  year  1912,  from 

^H       Monday,  July  i,  to  Saturday,  August  10. 

^H  Graduate   courses   are   offered   in   several   departments,    and    stu- 

dents will  receive  credit  for  such  work  if  they  matriculate  after- 
wards in  the  Graduate  School. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  can  be  attained  by  work  done 
exclusively  in  the  Summer  School,  without  any  fixed  limit  to  the 
number  of  years  taken  in  earning  the  necessary  credits.  Credit 
may  also  be  secured  in  part  in  the  Summer  School  toward  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

For  descriptions  of  these  courses  and  additional  information  in 
regard  to  work  in  the  Summer  School,  students  should  consult  the 
Summer  School  announcement,  which  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 
Dr.  A.  Duncan  Yocum,  Director  of  the  Summer  School,  College 
Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  major  subjects  offered  by  each  Group  Committee  represent 
those  divisions  of  topics  which  are  commonly  recognized.  Other 
divisions  may  be  allowed  in  special  cases. 

Any  arrangement  of  courses  approved  by  the  Group  Committee 
offering  them,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of 
the  major,  be  elected  as  a  minor  subject,  provided  it  be  equivalent  to 
not  less  than  four  standard  courses.  But  no  student  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  for  a  minor  more  than  six  standard  courses. 

.Except  where  the  contrary  is  stated,  lecture  or  seminary  courses 
of  one  hour  or  laboratory  courses  of  two  hours  extending  over  a 
year,  and  lecture  or  seminary  courses  of  two  hours  or  laboratory 
courses  of  four  hours  extending  over  a  term,  are  accounted  standard 
courses. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  in  the  hours 
at  which  the  courses  are  given,  in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching 
staff,  and  in  the  courses  announced. 


I.  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Gordon,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professor  Speck; 

Mr.  Wallis. 

Hours  a 
week. 

1.  General  Anthropology.     M.  W.  2 2 

The  principles  of  somatology ;  man's  position  in  the 
animal  kingdom;  races  and  varieties  of  man.  Prehistoric 
Archaeology ;  the  evidences  of  man's  antiquity  and  concern- 
ing the  time  and  place  of  his  origin,  his  distribution  in 
geological  time  and  his  movements  down  to  his  historical 
period ;  physical  characteristics  and  types  of  culture  in  the 
prehistoric  period.  Ethnology:  social  Hfe  of  primitive  man; 
beginnings  and  development  of  the  utilitarian  and  esthetic 
arts,  customs  and  social  institutions ;  theories  of  language. 
Ethnography :  the  main  divisions  of  mankind  and  their 
classification ;  their  physical  characteristics  and  cultural  de- 
velopment. Illustrated  by  collections  in  the  University 
Museum  and  by  lantern  slides. 

2.  Prehistoric  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  of  Europe.    Omit- 
ted  in    1912-13 2 

The  earliest  human  records  and  their  interpretation.  The 
races  of  Europe;  the  paleolithic  and  neolithic  cultures;  the 
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Hours  a 
week, 
physical  characters,  racial  relationships  and  early  migrations 
of  the  several  elements  forming  the  European  population. 
The  social  and  industrial  development  of  prehistoric 
Europe.  The  ethnic  affinities  of  the  modern  population. 
Survivals  of  ancient  conditions  in  modern  European  culture. 

3.  Phonetics.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

The  organs  of  speech  and  their  functions.  A  critical 
study  of  speech  formation  as  a  basis  for  linguistics.  This 
course  is  intended  especially  for  students  who  are  interested 
in  the  study  of  languages  and  offers  facilities  for  experi- 
mental research  in  general  philology. 

4.  General  Ethnology.     M.  W.  4 2 

Lectures  on  the  genesis  of  artistic  activities  and  industrial 
processes  and  of  social  and  political  institutions;  survivals 
of  primitive  custom  affecting  modern  practices. 

5.  Primitive  Religions.    First  Term.    Hours  subject  to  arrange- 
ment      2 

The  following  main  topics  will  be  discussed :  early 
aspects  of  religious  thought,  forms  of  worship  and  their 
origin  and  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  God. 

6.  American  Linguistics.     Hours  subject  to  arrangement 2 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  aboriginal  American  lan- 
guages. Discussion  of  special  linguistic  types  and  selected 
readings  from  texts.  Distinct  American  languages  are  se- 
lected in  consecutive  years,  so  that  the  work  in  linguistics 
may  be  taken  as  a  continuous  course  for  two  years. 

7.  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.    Tu.  Th.  2 2 

The  remains  of  prehistoric  man  in  America  and  their 
relation  to  the  historic  peoples  of  this  continent,  the  char- 
acteristics of  aboriginal  American  culture,  and  its  bearing 
on  the  question  of  origin.  The  linguistic  stocks  and  their 
affiliations;  mode  of  life,  domestic  arts,  social  organizations 
and  religious  beliefs  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Illustrated  by 
collections  in  the  Museum  and  by  lantern  slides. 

8.  Peoples  of  the  Pacific.     Second  Term.     Hours  subject  to 
arrangement   2 

A  study  of  the  several  ethnic  groups  forming  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

9.  Physical  Anthropology.     First  term.     Th.    10-12 ' 2 

Craniology:  the  cultural  and  racial  significance  of  head 
form.    Comparative  anatomy ;  pigmentation  ;  anthropometry. 
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Hours ; 
week. 

10.  Somatology.     Second  term.     Th.  10-12 2 

Osteological  and  somatological  differentia  of  race  and  of 
sex.  Anthropological  aspects  of  heredity  and  environment. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

11.  Museum  and  Laboratory  work.     Study  of   Collections   and 
Museum  Methods.    Tu.  Th.  S.  9-12.    Four  courses 9 

12.  Anthropological  Seminar.    Hours  subject  to  arrangement i 

13.  Social  Morphology.     W.  4-6  2 

History  of  the  theory  of  social  organization  of  primitive 
peoples.      Critical    analysis    of    sociological    methods.     An 
ethnographic  survey  of   forms  of  social  organization.     To- 
temism  and   exogamy.     Age  grades ;   secret  societies ;   sex  in 
lower  societies. 

14.  Psychology  of  Primitive  Peoples-     M.  4-6.     Omitted  1912-13.  2 

History  and  criticism  of  psychological  interpretations. 
Social  psychology  applied  to  savagery.  Anthropological  evi- 
dence bearing  on  relation  of  head  form,  size  of  brain,  etc., 
to  intelligence ;  psychological  experiments  with  savages.  Psy- 
chology of  religion,  magic,  language,  art,  etc.  The  problem 
of  the  unity  of  the  human  mind.  This  course  alternates 
with  Course  13. 

15.  Ethics  of  Primitive  Peoples.     M.   10-12 2 

History  of  ethical  theories  with  regard  to  savages.  Sur- 
vey and  criticism  of  methods.  Moral  and  racial  prejudice. 
Relation  of  ethics  to  religion.  Treatment  of  aged,  training 
of  children,  influence  and  position  of  women,  etc. 

16.  Primitive  Magic.    Second  Term.    M.  10-12.    Omitted  1912-13.   2 

Ethnographical  survey  of  magical  practices,  and  of  the 
society    of    medicine    men    and    magicians.      Psychology    of 
magic.     The  magico-religions  and  the  relation  of  magic  to 
religion.     This  course  alternates  with  Course  15. 


The  graduate  courses  in  Anthropology  are  designed  espe- 
cially for  those  who  intend  to  take  up  Anthropology  as  a 
profession,  but  they  are  intended  also  as  a  training  for  those 
who  expect  to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  civic  or 
national  government.  In  America  especially,  the  unprece- 
dented mixture  of  races,  each  bringing  into  the  national  life 
its  own  traditions,  renders  the  successful  management  of 
national  affairs  conditional  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
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physical,  moral  and  intellectual  status  of  many  diverse  ele- 
ments of  population.  By  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
anthropological  characters  of  the  peoples  inhabiting  our 
dominions,  past  errors  of  administration  may  be  avoided  and 
more  enlightened  methods  introduced  into  the  government 
of  our  distant  possessions  as  well  as  of  the  commonwealth 
itself.  The  courses  in  anthropology  are  therefore  intended 
to  lay  the  broadest  possible  foundations  for  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  government  and  for  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  offered  by  the  University 
Museum  consist,  first :  in  collections  representing  the 
artistic  and  industrial  achievement  of  the  several  branches 
of  the  human  race  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  most 
recent,  and  from  the  more  primitive  conditions  to  the  most 
cultivated.  Second:  in  a  special  anthropological  library. 
Third :  in  the  synoptic  collections  in  the  Museum  illustrating 
the  technical  development  of  the  various  arts  and  industries. 
Fourth :  an  extensive  collection  of  human  crania  and  other 
material  for  the  study  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
different  varieties  of  the  human  species. 

The  relationship  between  anthropology  and  other  subjects 
of  instruction  in  the  University,  especially  sociology  and 
psycholog}',  is  made  sufficiently  clear  in  the  description  of 
the  courses  given  in  this  fasciculus.  The  importance  of  the 
subject,  however,  is  not  confined  to  that  relationship,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  anthropology  may  be  selected  as  an  independent 
group  of  studies  well  calculated  to  exert  the  broadest  influ- 
ence of  the  mind  of  the  student  and  to  form  an  appropriate 
part  of  a  liberal  education. 


II.  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Professor  Jastrow,  Chairman;  Professor  ; 


Assistant  Professor  Montgomery;  Dr.  Muller,  Dr.  Charles. 
Majors — Assyrian,     Arabic,     Egyptology,     Hebrew,     Syriac, 

Aramaic. 
Minors — Students    electing    a    minor    in    the    group    must 
confine  their  work  to  one  of  these  languages. 
The  courses  offered  every  year  in  Semitic  languages  in- 
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elude  grammar,  interpretation  of  the  different  branches  of 
literature,  and  palaeography.  Courses  on  the  life,  customs, 
religion  and  history  of  the  Semitic  nations  will  be  given  at 
stated   intervals. 

COMPARATIVE  SEMITIC   PHILOLOGY. 

Professor  TaSTROW.  Hours 

week . 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Semitic  Languages.  Second 
Term    i 

This  course  will  not  be  given  unless  there  are  at  least  five 
applicants  for  the  course. 

ASSYRIAN. 
Professor  Jastrow. 

2.  Selected  Sumerian  and  Religious  Texts  from  Rawlinson's 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  Vol.  IV  (Second 
Ed.),  and  Cuneiform  Texts,  etc.,  of  the  British  Museum, 
Part  XV 2 

3.  Interpretation  of  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  i 

Professor  and  Dr.  Charles. 

4.  Assyrian  Grammar    2 

For  beginners  and  students  of  Comparative  Semitic 
Grammar.  Exercises  in  reading  cuneiform  writing,  and 
interpretation  of  easy  historical  texts.  Delitzsch,  Assyrian 
Grammar;  and  Assyrische  LesestUcke. 

5.  Early  and  Neo-Babylonian  Contract  Tablets.   Th.  3 i 

6.  Assyrian    Historical    and    Building    Inscriptions i 

7.  The  Tell  el-Amarna  Letters   i 

8.  Sumerian    Business    Documents    i 

The  hours  of  these  courses  to  be  arranged. 
[Other  courses  may  be  announced  later.] 

HEBREW. 
Professor  Jastrow. 

9.  Historical  and  Archaeological  Study  of  the  Pentateuchal 
Laws.    (Continuation.)     Th.   12 i 

Carpenter  and  Battersby,  The  Hexateuch  (London,  1900). 
The  sociological  and  ritualistic  features  of  the  various  codes 
will  be  studied  and  themes  will  be  assigned. 
[O.  Introduction  to  Old  Testament,  Fourth  Division.    The  Wis- 
dom Literature,     Omitted  in   1912-13 , I 
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Assistant   Professor   Montcomkkv.  Hours  a 

week. 

1 1.  The    Post-exilic    Minor    Proplicts i 

12.  The  Religion  of  the  Hebrews.    Omitted  in   1912-13 i 

13.  Literature  and  Religion  of  the  Jews   in   the   (Iraeco  Roman 
Period,  to  the  First  Century  A.  I) i 

ARAMAIC 
Assistant    Professor   Montgomkky. 

14.  Biblical    Aramaic     i 

SYRIAC. 
Assistant   Professor  Montgomery. 

15.  First  Year   Course.    Brockelmann's   Grammar i 

16.  Advanced    Syriac i 

SEMITIC  EPIGRAPHY. 

Assistant   Professor   Montgomery. 

17.  North    Semitic    Epigraphy i 

The  Elephantine  papyri ;  Phoenician  inscriptions. 

ARABIC. 
Professor  Jastrow  and  Dr.  Charles. 

18.  Beginners'  Course.    Arabic  Grammar  with  reading  exercises. 
Omitted  in   1912-13 2 

19.  Selections    from    Arabic    Geographical    Literature    (Semitic 
Study  Series,  No.  8) .    Tu.  11 i 

20.  Selections  from  the  Sahih  of  Al-Bochari  (Edition  Torrey  in 
Semitic  Study  Series,  No.  6).    Th.  i   i 

21.  Selections    from    Arabic    Poetry. i 

To  be  given  in  case  there  are  five  applicants. 

EGYPTOLOGY. 
Dr.  MiJLLER. 

1.  Elementary  Egyptian.     M.  2 ;  F.  3 2 

2.  Elementary  Coptic.     F.  4 

3.  Egyptian  for  advanced  students.     Omitted  in  1912-13 

4.  Egyptian  Archaeology.    Second  Term.    Omitted  in  1912-13. 

5.  Religion  of  Egypt.     Second  Term ^ 

6.  History  of  Egypt.     Illustrated 
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III.     INDO-EUKOPEAN  PHILOLOGY. 

Professor   Easton,   Chairman;   Assistant   Professor  Kent, 

Dr.    BURLINGAME. 

Major   or   Minor — Sanskrit   and    Indo-European    Philology. 
Minors — Iranian  Philology,  Classical  Philology. 

The  amount  and  character  of  the  work  done  under  the 
rubric  "Indo-European  Philology"  varies  very  much,  de- 
pending upon  the  special  purposes  of  the  student. 

Sanskrit  is  always  included,  and  general  Indo-European 
phonology;  the  minimum  amount  to  be  read  in  the  case  of 
"minors"  in  Sanskrit  being  about  equivalent  to  the  matter 
in  Lanman's  Reader,  with  additional  hymns  from  the 
Rigveda. 

SANSKRIT. 
Professor  Easton  and  Assistant  Professor  Kent.      Hours  a 

week. 

1.  Elementary  Sanskrit.     First  Year.  Tu.  Th.  to 2 

2.  Elementary  Sanskrit.     Second  Year  2 

3.  Advanced  Sanskrit.    M.  3,  Th.  4 2 

4.  The  Religions  of  India i 

Dr.  Burlingame. 

5.  Pali.  W.  4   I 

Andersen,  Pali  Reader. 

IRANIAN. 
Assistant  Professor  Kent. 

6.  Old  Persian i 

Tolman,  Ancient  Persian  Lexicon  and  Texts. 

7.  Elementary    Avestan    2 

Jackson,   Avesta   Reader;    or    Reichelt,   Awestisches   Ele- 
mentarhuch. 

8.  The  Gathas  of  the  Avesta 2 

9.  Zoroaster  and  the  Religion  of  the  Parsis.     M.  3. i 

A  seminary  course  for  which  a  reading  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man and  French  is  essential.  Jackson's  Iranische  Religion 
will  be  the  text  book. 
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B  ALTO-SLAVONIC. 

Assistant   Professor  Ki'NT.  Hours  a 

week . 

10.  Litliuaiiiaii.   1  hnirs  to  bo  arrant;c(l 2  • 

W'icdcMiiaiin.  I /aiidhiicli  dcr  lilaiiisclicii  Sl^nu/ic. 

COMPARATIVE  INDO-EUROPLAN  PHILOLOGY. 
Assistant  Professor  Kent. 

11.  Comparative     Indo-European      Philology.        Seeond     Term. 
Hour  to  be  arranged i 

Lectures  on  the  sounds  and  phonetic  processes  of  the 
primitive  Indo-European  speech,  and  upon  the  main  lines  of 
its  development  into  the  historical  languages. 

CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY. 
Assistant  Professor  Kent. 

[For  a  full  description  of  these  courses  see  pages  42  to  46.] 

12.  Greek    Phonology   and    Morphology.      One   Term.      Omitted 
in    1912-13    2 

13.  The  Greek  Dialects.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

14.  Latin   Phonology  and  Morphology,   Elementary  Course i 

15.  Latin   Phonology  and  Morphology,  Advanced  Course.     One 
Term.     Omitted  in   1912-13 i 

16.  The  Italic  Dialects.     Second  Term.     Omitted  1912-13 2 

17.  Semasiology.      First    Term i 


IV.     CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES  AIND 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Professor  Rolfe,   Chairman;    Professors    Bates    and    Mc- 

Daniel;  Assistant  Professors  Kent,  Crosby  and 

Hadzsits  ;  Dr.  Hyde,  Dr.  McCartney. 

Majors — Greek;  Latin;  Classical  Philology. 

Minors — Greek;  Latin;  Classical  Archaeology;  Classical 
Philology;  Roman  Archaeology;  Latin  Christian 
Literature  and  Archaeology. 
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The  authors  and  works  read  in  the  group  vary  from  year 
to  year  in  such  wise  as  to  enable  each  student  taking  the 
work  as  a  major  to  cover  the  principal  periods  and  spheres 
of  the  literature. 

Note. — The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  contributor 
to  the  support  of  the  American  Schools  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens  and  at  Rome.  Its  graduates  are  therefore  entitled 
to  free  tuition  in  those  schools,  and  may  also  become  candi- 
dates for  the  fellowships  they  offer  each  year. 


A.  GREEK. 
Professor  Bates.  Hours  a 

week . 

1.  Greek  Seminary.     Training  in  textual  criticism  and  interpre- 
tation      2 

In  1912-13  the  work  studied  will  be  the  Supplices  of 
Aeschylus.  Students  should  provide  themselves  in  advance 
with  Wecklein's  edition  of  Aeschylus. 

2.  The  Poetics  of  Aristotle  ;   Longinus,  De  Siiblimitate.     First 
Term.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

Reading  and  discussion  of  the  text.  Studies  in  Greek 
literary  criticism. 

3.  The  Greek  Lyric  Poets.    Second  Term.     Omitted  in  1912-13.   2 

Lectures  and  reading  of  extant  fragments. 

4.  Euripides.     M.  W.  3.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

The  Greek  drama  as  represented  by  Euripides.  Lectures 
and  special  studies.  All  the  extant  plays  will  be  read  and 
fragments  of  lost  plays  studied. 

5.  The  Republic  of  Plato.     Tu.,  Th.   10 2 

For  courses  in  Pausanias  and  in  Greek  Epigraphy  see 
pages  46  and  47. 

Assistant  Professor  Kent. 

6.  Greek  Phonology  and  Morphology.    First  Term.    Omitted  in 

1912-13    2 

Lectures  on  the  alphabet  and  pronunciation  of  Greek,  and 
the  development  of  the  Greek  sounds,  suffixes  and  termina- 
tions from  the  primitive  Indo-European;  practical  exercises. 
The  forms  of  the  Attic  dialect  are  the  basis  of  this  course. 
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Hours  a 
week . 

8.  The  Greek  Dialects.     First  Term.     Omitted  in  I9J^-I3 ^ 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  Greek 
dialects,  and  reading  of  selected  inscriptions.  (Open  only 
to  those  who  have  had  6  or  its  equivalent.) 

Assistant  Professor  Crosby. 

9.  Demosthenes;  private  orations.     Omitted  in    1912-13 2 

10.  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Iliad.     M.  W.  10 2 

11.  Aristophanes.     Plays  and  Fragments 2 

12.  Advanced    Greek    Composition i 

Dr.  Hyde. 

13.  A  Literary   Study  of  the  Odyssey.     M.   Th.  3.     Omitted  in 

1912-13    2 

14.  Sophocles.      The    Seven    Plays.      First    Term.      Omitted     in 

1912-13    2 

15.  Greek    Pastoral    Poetry.     Theocritus,     Bion    and     Moschus. 

Second  Term.    Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

16.  The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks 2 

For  the  course  in  Greek  Archaeology,  see  page  47. 


B.  LATIN. 

The  following  courses  are  intended  to  cover  a  period  of 
three  years.  The  order  in  which  they  are  offered  depends  on 
the  needs  of  the  students  in  attendance  each  year. 

[.    Literature: 

Note. — The  following  courses  may  be  repeated  in  suc- 
cessive years,  with  a  change  in  the  works  read. 

Professor  McDantel. 

3.  Comedy.     First  Term.     Omitted  in   1912-13 3 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Illustrated  lec- 
tures on  the  theatre. 

4.  The  Earliest  Latin  Literature  Concerning  Christianity.  Omit- 

ted  in    1912-13 2 
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Hours 
week. 

The  lectures  will  consider  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
student  of  Roman  life  the  points  of  friction  between  Chris- 
tianity and  paganism,  and  may  be  taken  independently  as  a 
one-hour  course  for  which  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  is 
not  essential.  The  illustrative  reading  includes  the  Octavius 
of  Minucius  Felix,  early  references  to  Christianity  in  pagan 
authors  and  typical  passages  from  Christian  writers. 

5.  Roman  Ethical  Theories  and  Practice.    Omitted  in  1912-13..   2 

The  lectures  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  one-hour  course 
for  which  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  essential.  The 
illustrative  reading  in  the  authors  will  cover  all  periods  of 
Latin  literature. 

6.  The  Literature  of  Christianity.     Omitted  in   1912-13 2 

The  lectures  will  consider  the  conflict  between  Christi- 
anity and  the  Roman  government,  and  may  be  taken  inde- 
pendently as  a  one-hour  course  for  which  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  is  not  essential.  The  illustrative  reading  that 
concerns  the  subject  matter  of  the  lectures  is  drawn  from 
both  pagan  and  Christian  writers,  but  additional  passages 
from  Christian  writers  will  be  read. 

Assistant  Professor  Kent. 

7.  Tragedy.     First  Term.     Omitted  in  1912-13. i 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  tragedy  among  the  Romans, 
with  special  attention  to  Livius  Andronicus,  Naevius,  Ennius, 
Pacuvius,  Accius  and  Seneca.  Several  plays  of  Seneca  will 
be  read. 

Assistant  Professor  Hadzsits.     ' 
2.  Ovid's  Fasti.     First  Term    2 

8.  Roman    Philosophy.    S.   9 i 

Interpretation  of  the  religion  and  ethics  of  the  Roman 
Epicurean  and  Stoic  schools ;  lectures ;  reading  of  selected 
passages  from  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Seneca ;  collateral  reading 
and  reports. 

9.  Roman  Religion.    First  Term.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

The  orthodox  religion  of  the  Romans,  with  the  history  of 
their  cults  and  festivals ;  lectures ;  reading  of  selected  pas- 
sages from  Ovid,  Livy,  Cicero  and  others;  collateral  reading 
and  reports. 
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10.  Lucretius.     Ouiitted  in  1912-13 i 

Reading-  and  interpretation  of  the  text;  lectures  and  re- 
ports. 

Dr.  McCartney. 

23.  The  History  of  Roman  Literature.    W.  F.  5 2 

Lectures  and  readings  of  selected  passages. 

IL     Latin  Writing: 

Professor  Rolfe. 

12.  Introductory  course.     Omitted  in  1912-13 i 

13.  Advanced  course,     S.  11 i 

in.    Archaeology  : 

See  Classical  Archaeology,  Courses  4-9,  pages  47  and  48. 

IV.     Philology  : 

Professor  Rolfe. 

14.  The    History   and    Problems   of    Classical    Philology.      First 
Term    i 

15.  Colloquial  Latin.     One  Term.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

Assistant  Professor  Kent. 

16.  Latin  Phonology  and  Morphology,  Elementary  Course.  S.  10.    i 

Lectures  on  the  alphabet  and  pronunciation  of  Latin,  on  the 
phonetic  processes  more  easily  seen  within  Latin  itself,  and 
on  the  suffixes  and  terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs;  practical 
exercises. 

17.  Latin  Phonology  and  Morphology,  Advanced  Course.     First 

Term.     Omitted  in  1912-13 i 

Lectures  on  the  development  of  the  sounds  and  suffixes  of 
Latin  from  the  primitive  Indo-European ;  practical  exercises ; 
methods  in  the  investigation  of  etymologies.  (Open  to  those 
who  have  had  Course  16  or  its  equivalent.) 

18.  Historical  Latin   Syntax.    Hour  to  be  arranged i 

Lectures  treating  the  development  of  the  nominal,  verbal 
and  sentence  constructions  in  Latin ;  followed  by  practical 
exercises  based  upon  selected  passages  of  Caesar,.  Cicero 
and  Vergil. 
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19.  The  Italic  Dialects.    Second  Term.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  Oscan  and 
Umbrian,  and  reading  of  the  inscriptions.  (Open  to  those 
who  have  had  Course  17  or  its  equivalent.) 

20.  Semasiology.    One  Term.    Hour  to  be  arranged i 

Lectures  on  the  manner  and  cause  of  the  change  of  mean- 
ings in  words;  practical  exercises  and  investigations. 


Pro-Seminary. 
Professors  Rolfe  and  McDaniel. 

21.  Introduction  to  the  methods  of  textual  and  exegetical  criti- 
cism (special  studies  of  Suetonius  and  Martial).  Practice 
in  using  the  philological  periodicals  and  the  books  of  refer- 
ence that  are  of  most  importance  to  the  teacher  of  Latin, 
as  well  as  the  dissertations  and  works  that  especially  deal 
with  the  author  chosen  as  the  basis  of  the  year's  work. 
Tu.  7-30-9.30  P.  M.  and  a  third  hour  S.  a.  m 3 

Seminary. 
Professors  Rolfe  and  McDaniel. 

22.  Training  in  Criticism  and  Research  (Martial  and  Suetonius). 

Presentation  of  papers.    Tu.  7.30-9.30  p.  m.  and  a  third  hour 
to   be   arranged 3 

C  CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Note. — The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  contributor 
to  the  support  of  the  American  Schools  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens  and  at  Rome.  Its  graduates  are  therefore  en- 
titled to  free  tuition  in  these  schools,  and  may  also  become 
candidates  for  the  fellowships  they  offer  each  year, 

GREEK. 

Professor  Bates. 

I.  Greek  Epigraphy.  One  Term.    M.  Tu.  3.    Omitted  in  1912-13.  2 

Lectures  on  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  its  development  in 

different  parts  of  the  Greek  world,  with  practical  exercises 


L 
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Hours  a 
week, 
in  reading  inscriptions  from  facsimiles  and  squeezes.  A 
collection  of  squeezes,  which  includes  nearly  every  impor- 
tant inscription  now  preserved  in  Athens,  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  instructor.  Roberts,  Introduction  to  Greek 
Epigraphy. 

2.  Pausanias.     Two  Terms.     M.  W.  3 2 

Pausanias,  Pericgesis,  with  special  study  of  tlie  monu- 
ments of  Athens  and  Delphi.  Books  I  and  X  will  be  read 
and  discussed  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries.  Papers  will 
be  presented  by  the  student  from  time  to  time,  giving  the 
results  of  his  study  of  special  problems.  Text-book,  Spiro's 
Pausaniae  Discriptio  Graeciae. 

3.  Professor  Bates  will  direct  properly  qualified  students  in 
the  investigation  of  special  topics  in  classical  archaeology. 
The  material  in  the  Mediterranean  Section  of  the  Free 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art  is  available  for  this  purpose. 

Dr.  Hyde. 
10.  The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Olympia.  Second  Term.  2 
Readings  from  Books  V  and  VI  of  Pausanias  in  the  light 
of  the  German  excavations. 

ROMAN. 
Professor  Rolfe. 

4.  Introduction  to  Roman  Archaeology.  Second  Term.  Omit- 
ted in  1912-13 2 

The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  and 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  the  department's  collection  of 
antiquities,  and  by  visits  to  the  University  Museum. 

5.  Latin  Epigraphy.     First  Term.     M.  W.  4 2 

The  department's  collection  of  inscriptions,  squeezes  of 
inscriptions,  and  lantern  slides,  together  with  the  objects 
in  the  University  Museum,  will  be  used  for  practical  ex- 
ercises,  supplementing   lectures   and    reading. 

6.  Latin  Palaeography.     Second  Term.     M.  W.  4 2 

Lectures;  examination  of  papyri  in  the  University  Mu- 
seum; practical  exercises  on  facsimiles  of  manuscripts  in 
the  University   Library. 
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Professor  McDaniel,  Hours 

7.  Roman  Life.     M.   7.30-9.30  p.    m 2 " 

Lectures  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  reading  and  re- 
ports; special  attention  will  be  paid  to  Rome's  relations  to 
other  civilizations. 

Assistant  Professor  Hadzsits. 

9.  Roman  Topography.     Omitted  in  1912-13 i 

The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  pictures  and  lantern 
slides. 

D.  CLASSICAL    PHILOLOGY. 

Students  making  this  a  separate  subject  may  take  Greek 
6,  8,  Latin,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20;  and  with  special  permission, 
21,  22,  and  Indo-European  Philology  i. 

E.  ROMAN  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Students  making  this  a  separate  subject  may  take  Classical 

Archaeology  4,  5,  6,  7,  9.     See  pages  47  and  48. 

F.     LATIN  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE. 

Students  making  this  a  separate  subject  may  take  Latin  4, 
5,  6,  and  with  special  permission  Latin  9. 


V.     ENGLISH. 

Professor  Schelling,  Chairman;  Professors  Penniman, 
Child,  Quinn  and  Weygandt. 

Majors — English  Literature;   English   Philology. 

The  following  courses  are  designed  to  cover  in  outline 
and  also  in  detail  the  entire  history  of  English  Literature 
from  its  beginnings  on  the  Continent  to  the  present  day. 
The  main  subjects  are  not  divided  into  a  number  of  minor 
courses  with  special  headings,  as  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
providing  the  students  with  a  comprehensive  and  substan- 
tial training  rather  than  upon  the  elaboration  of  minor 
problems  and  inquiries  into  independent  subjects.  Such 
special  matters  are  dealt  with  in  their  proper  places  under 
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these    main    courses    or    arc    assigned    as    special    tasks    to 
individual  students. 

Each  of  these  courses  involves  the  preparation  and  dis- 
cussion of  papers  embodying  original  work  within  the 
range  of  the  general  subject.  A  course  in  English  Philol- 
ogy, equivalent  to  a  minor,  will  be  required  of  all  who  take 
English  Literature  as  a  major.  Some  work  in  English 
History  may  also  be  demanded  of  students  taking  major 
or  minor  courses  in  English  Literature. 

A.     ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Professor   SchELLING.  Hours  a 

week. 

1.  The  Elizabethan  Lyric.    Seminar  course.    First  Term.    Omit- 
ted in   1912-13 2 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  History  of  the  English 
Lyric  of  Art  from  the  days  of  Henry  VIII  to  the  death 
of  Shakespeare  in  1616.  The  subject  is  considered  from 
an  aesthetic  and  organic  as  well  as  an  historical  point  of 
view,  and  such  forms  as  the  pastoral  lyric,  the  sonnet,  and 
the  lyric  intended  to  be  set  to  music  are  studied  in  their 
completeness. 

2.  Poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.    Seminar  course.    Second 
Term.     Omitted  in    1912-13 2 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  English  lyrical  poetry 
from  the  death  of  Shakespeare  to  the  conclusion  of  the  cen- 
tury. It  also  takes  into  consideration  the  poetry  of  this 
period  of  other  forms,  laying  special  stress  on  the  devotional 
poetry  and  occasional  verse  up  to  the  death  of  Dryden  in 
1700. 

19.  The    Comedies    of    Shakespeare.     First   Term.      Omitted    in 
1912-13    2 

In  this  course  the  student  is  held  responsible  for  a  close 
acquaintance  with  all  of  the  comedies  of  Shakespeare.  Sev- 
eral of  them  are  studied  in  class  with  specific  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  text,  the  language  and  the  customs 
of  the  age;  and  the  style  and  diction  of  the  comedies,  their 
prosody  and  their  quality  as  drama  and  poetry  are  given 
special  attention. 

20.  The  Histories  of   Shakespeare.     Second  Term.     Omitted  in 
1912-13 .' 2 
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Hours  a 
week. 


In  this  course  the  student  is  held  responsible  for  a  close 
acquaintance  with  all  of  Shakespeare's  chronicle  plays  or 
histories  together  with  selected  specimens  of  certain  other 
like  plays,  the  work  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries.  Sev- 
eral of  Shakespeare's  histories  are  studied  in  class  as  in 
course  19. 

3.  English    Drama    from    the     Beginnings    to    the     Death    of 
Shakespeare.     First  Term.     W.  3-5 2 

This  course  includes  the  history  of  the  drama  from  its  be- 
ginnings through  miracle,  morality  play  and  interlude,  the 
predecessors  of  Shakespeare  and  Shakespeare  himself.  The 
structure  of  the  drama,  the  nature  and  development  of  the 
Elizabethan  stage,  the  contest  between  the  court  and  the  city 
as  to  the  presentation  of  the  plays,  are  among  the  topics 
treated. 

4.  English  Drama  from  Shakespeare  to  Dryden.    Second  Term. 

W.  3-5    2 

History  of  the  drama  as  conducted  under  the  leadership 
of  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Ford,  and  Shirley,  involving  a  con- 
sideration of  the  Jacobean  Masque,  the  Pastoral,  the  Col- 
lege Drama,  "The  Romance,"  and  the  decadent  romantic 
drama  and  Comedy  of  Manners  of  the  reign  of  King 
Charles. 

22.  Tudor  Prose.     First  Term.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

A  Seminary  Course  in  the  prose  writers  of  the  Tudor 
period,  1509-1603,  comprising  a  study  of  works  of  the 
chroniclers,  geographers,  divines,  and  fiction,  Euphuistic, 
Arcadian  and  realistic;  the  pamphleteers,  the  translators 
and  the  prose  of  controversy  and  criticism. 

23.  Prose    of    the    Stuart    Period.     Second    Term.     Omitted  in 

1912-13    2 

A  Seminar  Course  in  the  prose  writers  of  the  reign  of 
King  James,  King  Charles  and  in  Commonwealth  times. 
The  Essay  and  the  Character,  history,  biography;  Stuart 
pamphlets,  fiction  and  criticism;  the  prose  of  the  dramatists. 

21.  The  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare.    Both  Terms.    Th.  3-5 2 

In  this  course  as  in  courses  19  and  20  the  student  is  held 
responsible  for  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare.  Several  of  them  are  studied  in  class  as  in  the 
other  courses  in  the  reading  of  Shakespeare,  just  named. 
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Professor  Penniman.  Hours  a 

week , 

5.  The  Development  of  English  Literary  Criticism  from  Chau- 
cer to  the  death  of  Drydcn.     First  Term.     S.  i  i-i 2 

This  course  includes  a  discussion  of  the  literary  critics 
of  the  Renaissance  in  their  influences  on  English  Poetry  and 
Drama;  the  Elizabethan  Critics  of  Verse;  the  theories  of 
the  Epic ;  the  influence  and  theories  of  Boilcau  and  the  French 
Classical  School ;  Rymer  and  the  criticism  of  Shakespeare ; 
Milton ;  Dryden  and  his  Critical  Essays. 

6.  English    Literary    Criticism    since    Dryden.      Second    Term. 
S.  ii-i   2 

This  course  considers  the  English  Classical  School  as  ex- 
emplified in  Addison,  Dennis,  Pope  and  Johnson ;  the  re- 
action against  classicism ;  the  development  of  the  novel  and 
the  critics  of  prose;  the  rise  of  aesthetic  criticism;  the  theo- 
ries of  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Matthew 
Arnold;  the  rise  and  functions  of  the  Review  and  the  mod- 
ern Critical  Essays. 

24.  The    Romantic    Movement    in    English    Poetry    in    the    i8th 

Century.     First  Term.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

This  course  considers  the  reaction  against  classicism  in 
poetry;  mediaevalism;  the  Democratic  and  Humanitarian 
movements ;  the  changes  toward  metrical  freedom ;  blank 
verse  and  the  Spenserian  Stanza ;  the  writings  of  Thomson, 
Percy's  Reliques,  Cowper,  Blake  and  Burns. 

25.  English  Poetry  from  Wordsworth  to  Browning  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Romantic  Movement.  Second  Term.  Omitted 
in    1912-13    2 

The  writings  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats, 
Byron,  Scott,  Rosetti,  Tennyson,  Browning  and  Swinburne 
will  be  the  basis  of  discussion.  Such  topics  as  the  influence 
of  the  French  Revolution  on  Poetry;  the  Symbolism  of 
Nature,  the  Poetry  of  Faith  and  of  Doubt,  the  influence  of 
Science,  the  transcendental  movement,  and  the  rise  of  demo- 
cratic ideas  will  be  treated. 

Professor  Child. 

7.  Old  English  Literature  to  the  Reign  of  Alfred.     First  Term. 
F.  3-5   2 

This  course  covers  the  beginnings  of  literature,  the 
remains   of   primitive    forms   of   verse    in    Teutonic    Lftera- 
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ture,  and  the  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  time   of 

Alfred.     A  knowledge  of  Old  English  is  not  necessary. 

8.  Old     English     Literature     from     Alfred     to     the     Norman 

Conquest.     Second  Term.     F.  3-5 2 

This  course  continues  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  Litera- 
ture, carrying  it  from  the  works  of  Alfred  to  the  Norman 
Conquest,  together  with  works  to  be  classed  as  Anglo- 
Saxon  of  the  period  following  the  Conquest  up  to   1150. 

9.  Middle    English    Literature    from    the    Conquest    to    1250. 
First  Term.     Omitted  in   1912-13 2 

In  this  course  the  works  of  the  first  period  of  Middle 
English  are  taken  up  in  order  of  date  and  dialect,  so  far  as 
these  may  be  ascertained,  and  read,  with  comment,  from 
texts  furnished  the  student.  No  previous  knowledge  of 
Middle  English  is  necessary. 

10.  Middle    English    Literature     from     1250    to    1400.      Second 

Term.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

This  course  is  similar  to  Course  9.  It  covers  the  second 
and  third  period  of  Middle  English  with  the  exception  of 
Chaucer. 

Ti.  Chaucer.     First  Term.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

This  course  includes  reading  and  detailed  study  of  Chau- 
cer's works,  with  lectures  and  papers  upon  the  events  of 
Chaucer's  life,  and  questions  and  problems  connected  with 
his  works. 

12.  The   Literature   of   the   Fifteenth    Century.      Second   Term. 

Omitted  in    1912-13 2 

This  course  is  similar  to  Course  9.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  followers  of  Chaucer,  the  Scottish  poets, 
and  the  development  of  Humanism  in  England. 

Professor  Quinn. 

13.  Theory  and  History  of  English  Versification.     Second  Term. 

Omitted    in    1912-13. 2 

This  course  includes,  first,  a  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  English  versification,  involving  the  questions  of  accent, 
quantity,  and  tone  color,  the  building  up  of  the  verse  ele- 
ments into  lines,  and  of  lines  into  stanzas,  and,  second,  an 
historical  treatment  of  English  meters,  emphasizing  the  in- 
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flucnce  of  Old  English  meters  upon  Modern  English  verse, 

as  well  as  the  inHuence  of  foreign  systems.     Special   forms 

of  verse  such  as  the  ballad,  the  decasyllabic  couplet,  blank 

verse,   the   sonnet,   and   the   French   and    Italian    forms    are 

treated  in  detail. 

14.  l-'orms  and  Movements  in  American  Literature  to  the  Civil 

War.     First  Term.     Omitted  in  19 12- 13 2 

In  this  and  the  next  course  stress  is  laid  on  the  inter- 
relation of  American  History  and  Literature,  and  the  lec- 
tures are  based  upon  the  development  of  forms  or  upon 
great  literary  movements.  This  course  includes  a  general 
introduction,  dealing  with  the  literature  of  settlement  and 
colonization;  the  literature  of  the  Revolution;  the  founda- 
tions of  national  literature;  the  beginnings  of  the  short  story 
and  the  essay;  the  treatment  of  the  supernatural,  the  poetic 
representation  of  American  life,  the  Transcendentahst  move- 
ment in  New  England,  and  kindred  topics. 

17.  Forms    and    Movements    in    American    Literature    from    the 

Civil  War.     Second  Term.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

This  course  includes  lectures  upon  the  literature  dealing 
with  the  anti-slavery  movement  and  that  which  centers 
around  the  Civil  War;  the  element  of  democracy  in  Amer- 
ican Literature,  the  later  development  of  the  essay  and  the 
short  story,  the  later  lyric,  the  modern  drama,  American 
humor  and  kindred  topics. 

26.  The  Novel  in  America.     First  Term.     M.  Tu.  3 2 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  upon  the  beginnings  of 
the  novel  in  the  late  Eighteenth  Century,  the  rise  of  romance 
in  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  classic- 
realistic  reaction  after  the  Civil  War ;  the  international  and 
cosmopolitan  novel;  the  later  historical  novel;  the  novel  of 
spiritualism;  the  sectional  romance;  the  novel  of  manners; 
the  psychological  novel,  and  the  novel  of  social  satire. 

27.  The  Development  of  English  Fiction  from  Defoe  to  Thack- 
eray.   Seminar  Course.    First    Term.    Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

This  course  traces  the  modern  novel  from  its  beginnings  in 
Defoe,  Richardson  and  Fielding,  taking  up  the  various  types 
of  novel  developed  during  the  eighteenth  century  by  them 
and  by  their  successors,  Smollett,  Sterne  and  Goldsmith ;  the 
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return  to  romance  with  Walpole,  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  and  their 
school ;  the  novel  of  purpose  of  Holcroft,  Godwin  and  their 
group ;  the  novel  of  domestic  satire  of  Fanny  Burney,  Jane 
Austen  and  Maria  Edgeworth;  the  development  of  the  novel 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  work  of  Scott,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Bulwer,  Disraeli,  Charles  Reade  and  others, 
tracing  the  growth  of  the  historical  novel,  the  novel  of  pur- 
pose, of  democracy,  of  social  satire,  of  politics,  of  reform; 
the  rise  of  romantic  idealism  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  its  climax  and  finally  the  classic-realistic 
reaction. 

Professor  WeyGANDT.  Hours  a 

week. 

15.  The    Development    of    English    Poetry    from    1850    to    the 

Present  Day.     First  Term.     S.  9-1 1 2 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  development  of 
English  poetry  from  1850  to  the  present  day.  It  considers 
George  Meredith,  Hardy,  James  Thomson,  Robert  Buchanan, 
Coventry  Patmore,  Francis  Thompson,  Henley,  Stevenson, 
Kipling,  Watson,  Bridges,  Phillips,  Binyon,  Noyes,  David- 
son, A.  E.  Housman,  Symons,  etc.  The  Pre-Raphaelite 
Movement,  the  Oxford  Movement,  the  Poetry  of  Empire, 
and  the  other  movements  that  distinguish  the  period  are  dis- 
cussed. 

t6.  The  Development  of  the  English  Drama  from  1850  to  the 

Present  Day.    First  Term.    Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  English  Drama 
from  Macready's  assumption  of  the  management  of  Covent 
Garden  to  the  present  time.  It  considers  Sheridan  Knowles, 
Bulwer-Lytton  and  Talfourd;  Robertson  and  his  school; 
Gilbert;  Grundy,  Pinero  and  H.  A.  Jones;  Bernard  Shaw 
and  the  influence  of  Ibsen ;  Stephen  Phillips  and  the  con- 
temporary plays   in  verse. 

18.  The  Celtic  Renaissance.  Second  Term.  Omitted  in  1912-13..  2 
This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  movement  that 
shortly  after  1890  came  to  be  called  the  "Celtic  Renais- 
sance." As  Irish  writers  are  dominant  in  this  movement, 
special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  contemporary  Irish  litera- 
ture. Poetry,  the  drama,  the  novel  and  the  essay  will  be 
considered.  Among  the  writers  discussed  will  be  Mangan, 
Allingham,    Ferguson,    W.   B.    Yeats,    George    W.  Russell 
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("A.E."),   Lionel  Johnson,   Edward   Martyn,  Lady  Gregory, 
Colm,    Syngo,    George    Moore,    Katharine    Tynan    Ilinkson, 
Emily    Lawless,    Shan    Bullock,    William    Buckley,    William 
Sharp,  Neil  Munro. 
:S.  The  Development  of  English  Fiction  from  George  Meredith 

to  Galsworthy.     Second  Term.     S.  9-11 2 

This  course  considers  the  modern  novel  from  the  mid- 
years of  the  nineteenth  century  until  to-day.  It  follows  its 
widening  scope  under  the  influence  of  Charlotte  Bronte, 
George  Meredith  and  George  Eliot;  the  continuance  of  its 
older  forms  in  Trollope,  Du  Maurier  and  De  Morgan ;  the 
development  of  realism  in  Hardy,  George  Moore,  and 
George  Gissing;  the  return  to  romance  in  Blackmore,  Steven- 
son, and  their  followers;  and  the  current  propagandist 
movement  of  H.  G.  Wells,  John  Galsworthy,  etc. 

B.    ENGLISH  PHILOLOGY. 

Professor  Child. 
Candidates  for  the  Doctorate  taking  English  Philology  as 
a  major  are  required  to  take  English  Literature  as  a  minor.  . 
In  addition  to  the  specific  courses  in  English  Philology, 
courses  are  required  in  Germanic  Philology,  which  must 
include  a  study  of  Gothic,  and  in  Romanic  Philology,  pre- 
ferably old  French.  Additional  courses  will  be  advised  in 
accordance  with  the  student's  special  interests  and  require- 
ments. 

1.  Old  English.     First  Term.     M.  4-6 2 

Grammar  and  translation — in  particular  a  detailed  study 
of  the  phonology  from  its  origins  in  Indo-Germanic. 
Wright's  Old  English  Grammar,  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon 
Reader. 

2.  Old  English  Seminary.     Second  Term.     M.  4-6 2 

Reading  and  critical  study  of  a  selected  text.  Lectures  and 
papers.     Course  i  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite. 

3.  Middle  EngHsh  Philology.    First  Term.    Tu.  4-6 2 

The  phonology  of  the  Middle  English  period  and  its  devel- 
opments in  Modern  English.  Jespersen's  Modern  English 
Grammar,  Emerson's  Middle  English  Reader. 
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4.  Middle    English    Seminary.      Second    Term.      Tu.   4-6 2 

The  reading  and  critical  study  of  a  selected  text,  either 
Middle  English  or  Early  Modern  English.  Lectures  and 
papers.     Course  3  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite. 

5.  Modern  English  Philology.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

A  systematic  survey  of  English  syntax,  with  especial 
reference  to  Modern  English. 


VI.     GERMANIC  LANGUAGES. 

Professor    Learned,    Chairman;    Professor    Shumway; 
Assistant  Professors  Davis  and  Fogel  ;  Dr.  A.  Johnson. 

The  graduate  courses  in  Germanic  Philology  are  grouped 
in  cycles  of  three  years,  in  order  to  enable  the  student  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  all  the  representative  periods  of  Ger- 
manic Languages  and  Literature — Gothic,  Old  High  German, 
-  Middle  High  German,  New  High  German  (including  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries). 
During  the  cycle  of  three  years,  at  least  one  seminary  course 
will  be  offered  in  each  of  the  more  important  periods. 

Professor  Learned. 

I.  Germanic  Seminary.     W.  4-6 2 

Courses  given  in  1912-13 : 

(a)  Early  German  Prose  Novel.     First  Term. 

(b)  The    German    Novel    of    the    Eighteenth    Century. 

Second  Term. 

In  this  course  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  forces  as  well  as  native  literary,  political 
and  social  movements  upon  the  German  Novel.  Particular 
emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  sources  of  the  novels  chosen 
for  treatment  as  illustrating  certain  types.  The  relation 
and  interaction  of  the  Novel  and  Drama  will  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind. 

Courses  given  in  1913-14: 

(a)  Early  German  Drama.     First  Term. 

(b)  German  Drama  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    Second 

Term. 
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The  rise  and  growth  of  the  German  Drama  will  be  treated 
with  special  reference  to  the  Easter  and  Ciiristmas  Phiys 
in  their  relation  to  the  Hturgy;  the  Passion  Play  in  its  fuller 
forms;  the  Shrove  Tuesday  Plays  of  Folz,  Rosenpliit  and 
Hans  Sachs ;  the  English  comedians  in  Germany ;  the  plays 
of  Jacob  Ayrer;  the  Latin  School  Drama  in  its  relation  to 
Humanism;  the  Dramas  of  Gryphius  and  Christian  Weise; 
the  dramatic  reforms  of  Gottsched ;  the  revival  of  interest  in 
Shakespeare;  the  creation  of  a  new  German  drama  by  Less- 
ing,  with  special  reference  to  his  Hamhurgische  Dnimaturgie. 

Courses  given  in  1914-15: 

(a)  Old  German  Popular  Epic.     First  Term, 

The  origin,  content  and  form  of  the  popular  German 
epic ;  its  relation  to  the  dramatic  and  lyric  poetry  of  the 
period;  the  evolution  of  the  epic  style  and  meter;  the  Ger- 
manic minstrel  and  his  art. 

(b)  Middle  High  German.     Courtly  Epic. 

Relation  of  the  popular  epic  to  the  court  epic ;  influence 
of  the  court  life;  revival  of  the  epic  in  the  twelfth  century; 
relation  of  the  popular  epic  to  the  courtly  epic;  Romantic 
epics  in  German  form. 

History  of  German  Literature.    Two  Terms.     S.  10 

Courses  given  in  1912-13  : 

Early    Eighteenth    Century,    Storm    and    Stress, 
Classicism  and  Romanticism.     Two  Terms. 
Courses  given  in  1913-14: 

(a)  Old  High  German  Period.     First  Term. 

(b)  Middle  High  German  Period.     Second  Term. 
Courses  given  in  1914-15: 

Humanism,  Reformation  and  Renaissance.  Two 
Terms. 
The  purpose  of  these  lectures  on  German  Literature  is 
to  offer  a  continuous  treatment  of  the  growth  of  literary 
forms  from  the  earliest  monuments  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, with  special  reference  to  the  sources  and  content 
of  the  characteristic  works.  The  literature  will  be  consid- 
ered as  an  expression  of  national  life  and  character,  and 
not  simply  as  an  aggregation  of  literary  works. 
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3.  Literary   Relations   of    England   and   Germany.     Omitted   in 

1912-13 I 

In  this  course  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  influ- 
ence of  English  literature  in  Germany  from  the  sixteenth 
century  down  to  1800.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  influence  of  the  English 
Weeklies,  the  English  Novel  as  represented  by  De  Foe, 
Richardson,  Fielding  and  Sterne,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
and  Thompson's  Seasons,  will  receive  special  attention. 

4.  German  Influence  on  American  Literature i 

In  this  course  the  influence  of  German  Literature  in 
America  will  be  traced  through  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  Amer- 
ican Drama  and  Novel  after  the  Revolution,  the  literary 
awakening  under  Poe,  Longfellow,  the  Concord  School,  the 
Brook  Farm,  and  later  literary  movements. 

5.  Goethe's  Lyrical  Poems.     Omitted  in  1912-13 i 

The  course  on  Goethe's  Lyrics  consists  of  a  historical 
treatment  of  Goethe's  literary  development  and  a  critical 
interpretation  of  his  lyric  poems.  The  genesis,  sources,  and 
form  of  his  lyrics  will  receive  especial  emphasis.  The  poems 
selected  for  interpretation  will  illustrate  the  several  epochs 
of  Goethe's  Lyric  activity — the  Anacreontic,  the  Klopstock- 
ian,  the  Pindaric,  the  Classic,  the  Oriental. 

Professor  Shumway. 

7.  Elementary  Middle  High  German.    First  Term.    W.  F.  2...  2 

(a)   Study  of   grammar   and   reading  of   some  courtly 

epic.     Omitted  in  1912-13. 
(b)   Study  of  the  gramma*  and  reading  of  the  poems  of 

some  lyric  writer. 

8.  Advanced  Middle  High  German.    Second  Term.    W.  F.  2...  2 

(a)  The  Nibelungenlied.     Lectures  on  the  sources  and 

history  of   the  poem ;   interpretation   of   the   text. 
Omitted  in  1912-13. 

(b)  Gottfried  von  Strassburg's  Tristan  und  Isolde.   Lec- 

tures    followed    by    interpretation    of    the    text. 
Omitted  in  1912-13. 
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(c)  Wolfram  von   Eschcnbach's  ravcival.     Lectures  on 

the   poem   and   its   sources;    interpretation   of    se- 
lected passages.     Omitted  in  1912-13. 

(d)  German    Minnesong.      Lectures    and    interpretation 

of  selected  poems.     Omitted  in  1912-13. 
9.  Old  High  German.    Two  Terms.    W.  F.  3 2 

(a)  Elementary  course  consisting   of   the   study   of   the 

grammar  and   reading  of  prose  selections.     First 
Term. 

(b)  Advanced  course.     Interpretation  of  poetical  monu- 

ments; written  reports  on  the  various  authors  and 
works  discussed.     Second  Term. 

10.  Gothic.     Elementary  Course.    First  Term.    W.  F.  3 2 

Study  of  the  grammar,  including  phonology  and  mor- 
phology. Lectures  on  Ulfilas  and  his  translation  of  the 
Bible.  (To  be  followed  by  Course  22b.)  Omitted  in 
1912-13. 

11.  Old  Saxon.     First  Term.     W.  F.  3   2 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Heliand;  interpretation  of 
selected  passages  accompanied  by  a  study  of  grammatical 
forms.     Omitted  in  1912-13. 

12.  Middle  Low  German.     Second  Term.     W.  F.  3 2 

Study  of  the  grammar;  lectures  on  Reinecke  de  Vos  and 
interpretation  of  the  text.     Omitted  in  1912-13. 

13.  Sixteenth  Century  German.     Second  Term.     W.  F.  3 2 

(a)  Sebastian   Brant's   Narrenschiff.     Lectures   and   in- 

terpretation.    Omitted  in  1912-13. 

(b)  Thomas   Murner's   works.     Lectures   and   interpre- 

tation of  selected  poems.    Omitted  in  1912-13. 

(c)  Johann    Fischart's    works.     Lectures   and    interpre- 

tation of  selected  poems.    Omitted  in  1912-13. 

14.  Seventeenth    Century    German.      Second    Term.      W.    F.    3. 
Omitted  in   1912-13 2 

Lectures  on  the  development  of  New  High  German,  fol- 
lowed by  the  study  of  the  language  of  some  seventeenth 
century  writer. 
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15.  Germanic  Philology.     Second  Term.     M.  W.  F.  4 i^^ 

(a)  Elementary  course,  consisting  of  lectures  introduc- 

ing the  student  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science  and  presenting  a  general  survey  of  the 
field. 

(b)  Advanced  course,  consisting  of  a  detailed  study  of 

the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  Germanic 
languages,  based  on  Streitberg's  Urgermanische 
Graiiunatik.  It  will  be  conducted  on  the  semi- 
nary plan.     Omitted  in  1912-13. 


Dr. 

Courses  given  in  1912-13 : 

16.  Modern  German  Drama.    Two  Terms 2 

Lectures  in  German  on  the  chief  representatives  of  the 
Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Outlines  of  plays  as- 
signed are  required. 

17.  Schiller's  Life  and  Works.     Two  Terms 2 

Lectures  in  German  on  Schiller's  Life.  Criticism  and  in- 
terpretation of  his  Poetic  Works,  his  Philosophy  and  his 
Aesthetic   Views. 

Courses  given  in  1913-14: 

18.  Modern  German  Prose  Style.     Two  Terms.     S.  ii-i 2 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  New  High  German 
literary  language,  its  grammar  and  syntax,  its  theories  of 
prose  style.  Writing  of  original  themes  in  the  various  cate- 
gories of  style. 

19.  Contemporaneous    German    Literature.     Two    Terms.     Tu. 

"   Th.    5     2 

Lectures  in  German  on  German  Literature  since  1870:  the 
Jungstdeiitsche  Schnle,  Naturalism,  Neo-Romanticism,  Sym- 
bolism. 

Courses  given  in  1914-15 : 

20.  Modern  German  Lyric  Poety.     Two  Terms.     M.  Tu.  5 2 

Lectures  in  German  on  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century :  Goethe's  and  Schiller's  Lyrics,  the  Lyrics  of 
the  Wars  of  Liberation  and  of  Romanticism.  Jung  Deutsch- 
land,  the  Suabian  School,  the  Oriental  School,  the  various 
modern  schools,  with  numerous  readings. 
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Ji.   1  listory  of  German  Coincdy.     Two  Terms.    Th.  F.  5 2 

Lectures    in    German    on    the   development,    character    and 

technique  of  German  Comedy  from  its  primitive  beginnings 

to   the   present   time.     Survey  of   entire  history  of  German 

Drama. 

Assistant   Professor   Davis. 

22.  Gothic.     Two  Terms.     M.  Th.  3 2 

(a)  Lectures  on  the  Goths  and  on  Ulfilas.  Gothic  pho- 
nology, morphology  and  grammar.     First  Term. 

(h)  Reading  of  selections  from  the  Gothic  Bible  and 
from  the  Skeireins.  Philological  discussion  of 
the  words  with  reference  to  their  cognates  in 
kindred  languages.     Second  Term. 

23.  Middle  High  German.     Elementary.     First  Term.  M.  Th.  3. 
Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

Study  of  the  grammar.  Lectures  on  Hartmann  von  Aue. 
Der  ai'tne  Heinrich  will  be  read. 

Assistant  Professor  Fogel. 

24.  German  Folklore i 

German  folklore  will  be  treated  with  special  reference  to 
its  relation  to  myth  and  legend  and  to  later  literature.  The 
comparative  method  will  be  followed  throughout. 

(a)  The  Early  Period.     Omitted  in  1912-13. 
Lectures  on  the  migrations,  development  of  the  Germanic 

state,  mythology,  and  the  struggle  between  Christianity  and 
German  heathendom. 

(b)  The  Medieval  Period.     Omitted  in  1912-13. 
Lectures  on  life  and  custom  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  rise 

of  cities,  feudalism,  chivalry  and  the  crusades. 

(c)  The  Modern  Period.     Omitted  in  1912-13. 
Lectures    on   court   and   peasant    life,    folk    customs,    folk 

poesy,  dialects  and  superstitions. 

25.  Germanic  Religion  and  Christianity.     Tu.  11 i 

Christianity  among  the  Goths.  Early  traces  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Merovingians  before  the  conversion  of 
Clovis.  Christianity  among  the  Franks  from  Clovis  to 
Charles  the  Great.  Christian  domination  of  Church  and 
State.      Celtic    Christianity    before    St.    Augustine.      Chris- 
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tianity  of  the  North.  The  Heliand.  The  Capitularies. 
Lectures  and  papers  on  assigned  topics.  See  section  (d) 
History  of  Religions. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Hours 

week. 


26.  The  Mythology  of  the  Early  Germanic  Peoples. 


SCANDINAVIAN  LANGUAGES. 
Dr.  Johnson. 
The  work  in  Icelandic  sagas  and  the  Eddie  lays,  hereto- 
fore given,  will  be  reorganized  and  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  following  new  courses : 

1.  Lectures  on  Ibsen,  Bjornson,  and  Strindberg i 

2.  Modern    Norwegian    i 

3.  Old    Norse    i 

Course  given  in  1912-13. 

Elementary.     Two  Terms. 
Course  given  in  1913-14. 

Prose  Sagas.  Two  Terms. 
Course  given  in  1914-15. 

Poetic  Edda.  Two  terms. 
The  first  year  of  the  Old  Norse  course  is  devoted  to  the 
phonology  and  flexional  forms  of  the  language,  and  to  the 
reading  of  easy  historical  prose.  In  the  second  year  selected 
prose  sagas  will  be  read  as  illustrations  of  early  Northern 
life.  The  third  year  will  be  devoted  to  the  critical  interpre- 
tation of  the  Elder  Edda,  with  constant  reference  to  the 
meter  and  strophic  structure,  the  mythology  and  life  of  the 
North  as  reflected  in  the  Eddie  Lays. 

Certain  collateral  readings,  requiring  the  time  of  three  full 
courses,  will  be  assigned  to  those  students  who  offer  Old 
Norse  as  a  minor  subject  for  the  doctor's  degree. 

27.  Journal  Meeting.     W.  8 i 

Held  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month  at  8  p.  m. 
Reports  upon  and  discussion  of  the  current  literature  relat- 
ing to  Germanics.  All  students  with  German  as  major  sub- 
ject are  expected  to  participate. 

28.  The  Germanic  Association.     The  work  of  this  Association, 
which   the  instructors   and   advanced   graduate   students   are 
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cxpoctod  to  attoiul.  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work  in  Ger- 
man. An  original  paper  is  i)resentecl  at  eaeh  meeting.  This 
may  be  followed  hy  minor  eomnumieations.  livening  of  the 
Hrst  Wednesday  in  eaeh  month. 

Note. — German  Conversation.  Stndents  who  elect  Ger- 
man as  a  major,  are  required  to  join  the  class  in  German 
conversation,  unless  they  already  have  a  satisfactory  com- 
mand of  colloquial  German. 

Facilities  for  the  Study  of  German. 

Courses  in  the  German  Language.  A  number  of  courses  are 
given  in  the  German  language  and  offer  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  speak  German  and  to  write  German  essays  or  reports  on  assigned 
subjects. 

In  addition  to  these  opportunities,  the  speaking  of  German  is 
encouraged  as  a  means  of  intercourse  among  the  students  them- 
selves, and  between  student  and  instructor. 

Deutscher  Verein.  Graduate  students  as  well  as  undergradu- 
ates have  a  further  opportunity  of  speaking  German  by  joining  the 
Deutscher  Verein,  which  has  regular  weekly  meetings,  at  which  all 
the  business  and  discussions  are  conducted  in  German. 

German  Theatre.  Philadelphia  offers  a  rare  opportunity  to  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  see  the  best  German  plays  performed  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  The  German  Theatre  has  a  company  composed  of 
excellent  actors  selected  from  various  companies  in  Germany,  and 
presents  several  performances  a  week.  A  special  series  of  per- 
formances called  Literarische  Abende  has  been  arranged  for  the  aca- 
demic public. 

Libraries.  The  University  Library  has  a  well-equipped  apparatus 
for  the  study  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures.  The  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  books  known  as  the  Bechstein  Library 
has  been  enriched  during  the  last  sixteen  years  by  many  rare  and 
valuable  additions  acquired  by  means  of  the  Harrison  Fellowships 
and  other  generous  gifts.  An  especial  feature  of  this  collection  is 
the  Handapparat  of  Professor  Bechstein,  consisting  of  several  thou- 
sand monographs  on  Germanic  subjects  kept  up  to  date. 

In  addition  to  the  University  Library,  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  German  Society  have  rich  and  rare  collections 
of  German  Books,  which  are  accessible  to  the  student  for  purposes 
of  research. 
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Publications.  There  are  two  avenues  through  which  University 
students  of  Germanics  can  pubHsh  the  finished  results  of  their  re- 
searches. One  of  these  is  the  series  of  Monographs  published  under 
the  title  of  Americana  Gennanica,  and  devoted  to  the  more  extensive 
treatises  in  the  field  of  German  American  relations.  The  other  a 
periodical  appearing  six  times  a  year  under  the  title  of  German 
American  Annals.  This  organ  is  published  by  the  German  American 
Historical  Society,  and  is  likewise  devoted  to  German  American 
relations.  Both  of  these  publications  are  open  to  contributors  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 


VII.     KOMANIC  LA:NaUAOES. 

Professor  Rennert,  Chainnan;  Assistant  Professors  Vurpillot 
and  Cravv'ford. 

Majors— Old  French  and  Provencal;  Italian  and  Pro- 
vengal;  Italian  and  Spanish;  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese. 

The  University  Library  offers  excellent  facilities  for  the 
study  of  Romanic  Literatures.  There  is  a  large  collection 
of  Old  French  texts,  including  the  publications  of  the  Old 
French  Text  Society,  Philological  works,  etc.,  while  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  are  also  well  represented,  there  being 
especially  many  editions  of  Camoens.  The  library  is  nota- 
bly rich  in  editions  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto  and  Tasso 
and  in  critical  works,  translations,  etc.  The  library  also 
receives  all  the  more  important  Romanic  journals,  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Romanische  Gesellschaft,  etc. 

The  Cercle  Frangais,  organized  in  1899,  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  study  and  cultivation  of  the  French  language. 
Students  of  any  department  of  the  University  are  eligible. 
There  are  also  honorary  and  associate  members.  Lectures 
are  given,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cercle,  by  prominent 
French  lecturers ;  and  a  play  has  become  an  annual  feature 
of  the  Cercle,  as  well  as  one  of  the  social  events  of  the 
University  year. 
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Professor   Rl-NNl-RT.  Hours  a 

week . 

1.  Old    French.      M.    3 i 

Rapid  reading-  of  a  text,  for  tliDse  who  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  Tliis  year  the  text  selected  is  Chrestien 
de  Troyes,  Ivain  (Forster's  edition,  Romanische  Biblio- 
thek;  Halle,  Niemeyer). 

2.  Old   Provengal.     Th.   3    i 

Poeme  sur  Boece.  Selections  from  Appel,  Provenzal- 
ische  Chrestomaihie. 

3.  Early    Italian    i 

The  Sicilian  Poets,  with  special  reference  to  their  imita- 
tions of  the  Provengal  poets.  Nannucci,  Manuale  della 
Lettcratura  del  primo  Secolo  della  Lingua  Italiana,  Vol.  I. 

4.  Italian.     M.   4    i 

Petrarca,  Le  Rime,  ed,  Giuseppe  Rigutini  (Milano, 
Hoepli). 

5.  Old  Spanish.     M.  2   i 

Critical  reading  of  the  Poeina  del  Cid  (edition  of 
Menendez  Pidal)  and  Old  Spanish  Readings  (edition  Ford). 

6.  The  Spanish  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.     Th.  4...    i 

First  Term:  Miguel  Sanchez,  La  Gnarda  Ciiidadosa ;  Guil- 
len de  Castro,  Ingraiitud  por  Amor.  Second  Term  :  Cervantes 
Novelas  Exemplarcs. 

7.  The  History  of  Spanish  Literature   i 

A  general  view  of  the  subject,  based  upon  La  Littera- 
ture  espagnole,  par  J.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  trad,  de  H.  D. 
Davray   (Paris,  Armand  Colin,   1904). 

8.  Early   Portuguese.    First   Term.    Omitted  in   1912-13 i 

Jose  Joaquin  Nunes,  Chrestomathia  archaica  da  Littera- 
tura  Portugtiesa  (Lisboa,  1906).  Lang,  Das  Liederhuch  des 
Konigs  Denis  von  Portugal  (Halle,  1894). 

9.  Catalan.     Second  Term.     Omitted  in   1912-13. . . .  •  • i 

This  is  a  beginner's  course  open  only  to  those  having  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish  or  of  Old  Provencal.  Foulche- 
Delbosc,  Ahrege  de  Grammaire  Catalane.  The  texts  used 
are:  Santiago  Rusiilol,  D'aqui  i  d'alld;  Valenti  Amirall, 
Articles  Literaris.  For  the  earily  period;  Histories  d'altre 
Temps;  Valter  y  Griselda,  La  Filla  del  Rey  d'Hongria  and 
Paris  y  Viana  (Barcelona,  1905).  Ausias  March,  Lcs 
Ohres,  etc.   (Madrid,  1881). 
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Hours  £ 
week. 

i8.  Spanish  Lyric  Poetry.    Omitted  in  1912-13 i 

Menendez  y  Pelayo,  Antologia  de  Poetas  lyric os  Espanoles, 

Vols  III  and  IV. 

Assistant  Professor  Vurpillot. 

13.  French  Lyric  Poetry.     M.  W.  to 2 

Lyric  Poetry  from  Ronsard  to  the  present  day.  French 
versification.  Lectures  and  reading.  Examination  and  essays 
in  French, 

14.  History  of  French  Literature  and  Ideas  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

Lectures  and  reading.     Essays  in  French. 

15.  Satire  in   France   from   Marot  to  the  middle  of   the   Nine- 
teenth   Century.      Omitted    in    1912-13 2 

Lectures  and  reading.     Essays  in  French. 
19.  French  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 

W.  F.  4 2 

Lectures  and  reading  of  texts. 

Assistant  Professor  Crawford. 

10.  Introduction  to  Old  French.     W.  F.  2 2 

Study  of  Old  French  Phonology  and  inflections.  Care- 
ful reading  of  the  oldest  texts. 

11.  Old  French  Epic  Poetry.    First  Term.     W.  3 i 

Origin  and  development  of  the  Old  French  Epic,  and 
its  influence  in  Italy,  Spain  and  England. 

12.  The   French   Classical   Drama   of  the   Seventeenth   Century. 
Hour   to   be   arranged •  • i 

16.  Italian  Epic  Poetry  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries. 
Second  Term.     W,  3 i 

Development  of  the  French  epic  material  in  Italy.  Influ- 
ence of  Ariosto,  Tasso  and  other  Italian  epic  poets  on  the 
literature  of  France,  Spain  and  England.  Text  book:  J. 
D.  M.  Ford,  Romances  of  Chivalry  in  Italian  Verse. 

ly.  The  Italian  Renaissance  in  Spain.     Th.  3 i 

A  study  of  the  literary  relations  between  Italy  and  Spain 
in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 
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VIII.     FINE  ARTS. 

Professor    Oshoknk,    CJiainuaii;    Professors    I^vkrktt,    Ckkt 
and  Dawson  ;  Assistant  Professor  Gumakr. 

Majors — History  of  Architecture;  History  of  Painting. 

The  courses  in  Fine  Arts  are  in  three  divisions :  labora- 
tory courses  for  instruction  in  the  technical  processes  of 
art ;  lecture  courses  combined  with  research  dealing  with 
the  facts  and  theories  of  art  history ;  and  research  intended 
to  give  training  in  the  methods  of  original  investigation. 

Students  taking  fine  arts  as  a  major  may  also  elect  their 
minors  from  the  same  group;  otherwise  they  are  advised 
to  elect  minors  from  the  groups  in  literature,  history  and 
archaeology. 

Before  receiving  a  doctor's  degree,  students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  spend  at  least  three  months  in  Europe  studying 
original  monuments.  In  certain  cases  work  in  American 
art  collections  and  study  of  American  colonial  monuments 
may  be  substituted   for  the  European  study. 

LABORATORY   COURSES. 

Professor  Dawson  and  Assistants.  Hours  a 

week . 

1.  Theory  of   Drawing.     Single  course 4 

Practice  in  the  technical  methods  of  drawing  and  paint- 
ing from  objects.  Planned  for  the  study  of  the  processes 
of  art  rather  than  the  development  of  skill. 

LECTURE   COURSES. 

These  courses  are  to  precede  the  research  courses.  They 
are  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  and  photographs. 

Professor   Cret. 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  Architecture i 

Study  of  the  development  of  an  architectural  element 
under  the  influence  of  new  conditions  of  life;  new  ideas 
and  the  restraint  of  tradition.  Influence  of  social  condi- 
tions upon  architectural  development.  The  theorists  of 
architecture.  This  course  is  given  in  the  French  language. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  5. 
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Professor  Everett.  Hours  a 

week. 

3.  History  of   Italian   Painting.     Two   lecture   hours  and  one 
hour  for  research.     Double  course 3 

The  art  of  Giotto  as  developed  from  the  late  classical 
and  Byzantine  schools;  leading  Italian  masters  of  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  An  outline  of  the 
Flemish,  Dutch,  Spanish,  French  and  English  schools.  Spe- 
cial problems  for  research  will  be  devoted  to  practice  in  the 
elements  of  "style  criticism" ;  to  be  worked  out  by  the  com- 
parative study  of  photographs  according  to  the  methods  of 
Morelli  and  Berenson. 

4.  History  of  Italian  Sculpture.     Two  lecture  hours  and  one 
for  research.     Double  course 3 

An  outline  of  classic  sculpture.  The  relation  of  the 
Pisan  school  to  French  Gothic  and  to  the  preceding  sculpture 
of  Italy.  Florentine  masters  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  Italian  and  French  sculpture  of  the 
seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Special 
problems  will  be  assigned  for  research  involving  the  ele- 
ments of  "style  criticism." 

Professor  Osborne. 

5.  History  of  Architecture.     Two  lecture  hours  and  one   for 
research.      Double    course 3 

This  course  deals  with  the  essential  outlines  of  the  sub- 
ject, leaving  discussion  of  details  to  the  research  course. 

RESEARCH   COURSES. 

Professor  Cret. 

6.  Analysis  of   Style i 

Comparison  of  historic  monuments  to  discern  the  aesthetic 
principles  of  the  different  periods;  the  influence  of  tradi- 
tion and  of  materials. 

Professor  Everett. 

The  research  courses  in  painting  and  sculpture  will  deal 
principally  with  questions  connected  with  the  origins  of 
masters  and  schools,  with  the  authorship  and  chronology 
of  works  of  art.  Drawings  by  the  great  masters  will  receive 
special  attention.     Subjects  for  original  investigation  will  be 
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Hours  a 
week . 

assigned   in  the  art  collections  of   Philadelphia,   New   York, 

Boston  and  New  Haven. 

Each  course  will  occupy  two  hours  a  week  for  one  term. 

7.  I'lorentine   Painters  of   the   Fourteenth   and   l''ifteenth   Cen- 
turies      2 

8.  Florentine  Painters  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 2 

9.  Central  Italian   Painters 2 

iQ.  North    Italian    Painters    of    the    Fourteenth    and    Fifteenth 

Centuries    2 

1 1.  North  Italian  Painters  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 2 

12.  Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  2 

13.  Italian    Sculpture    of   the    Sixteenth    and    Seventeenth    Cen- 
turies       2 

Professor  Osborne  and  Assistant  Professor  Gumaer. 
Two  courses  will  be  offered  supplementary  to  Course  5, 
each  requiring  one  year  for  its  completion.  The  first  will 
consist  of  research  in  Ancient  or  Medieval  Architectural  His- 
tory, and  the  second  in  the  History  of  Renaissance  Archi- 
tecture. x\t  the  close  of  each  academic  year,  a  thesis  will  be 
required. 

14.  History  of  Renaissance  Architecture 2 

15.  History  of  Ancient  Architecture 2 

16.  History  of   Medieval  Architecture ■•....   2 

COLLATERAL    COURSES     IN     ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Professor  Bates. 

Pausanias.     M.  W.  3 2 

See   Classical   Languages   and    Archaeology,    Course    C   2. 
page  47. 

Professor  Rolfe. 

Introduction  to  Roman  Archaeology.     Second  Term.     Omit- 
ted in  1912-13 2 

See   Classical   Languages   and   Archaeology,    Course    C   4, 
page  47. 

Note. — See    also    Psychology,    Course    23,  ^^sthetics    and 
Philosophy,  Course  26,  History  of  ^Esthetics. 
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IX.     HISTORY. 

Professor     McMaster,     Chairman;     Professors     Cheyney, 

Ames,  Lingelbach  and  Rowland;  Mr.  Blake. 
Majors — American    History,    American    Constitutional    His- 
tory;    Medieval     History;     Modern     European 
History ;  English  History ;  Ancient  History. 

A.  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

SEMINARY  COURSES. 

Professor  McMaster.  "w e"ek  ^ 

I.  Neglected   Phases  of  our   History   from   1865  to   1877.     Tu. 

3-5    2 

Professor  Ames. 

6.  England  and  the  Colonies.     Omitted  in  191 2- 13 2 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Imperial  System  as 
seen  in  the  governmental  and  commercial  relations  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Continental  Colonies  in  America. 

7.  The  American  Revolution.     Th.  4-6 2 

Topics  will  be  selected  to  illustrate  especially  British  and 
American  constitutional  and  political  conditions  of  the  pre- 
revolutionary  and  revolutionary  periods.  Attention  will  also 
be  given  to  social,  economic  and  diplomatic  problems.  The 
primary  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  training  in  historical 
investigation  through  the  use  and  interpretation  of  original 
material. 

8.  The  Reconstruction  Period.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

A  study  of  the  theories  and  actual  process  of  reconstruc- 
tion ;  the  contest  between  the  Executive  and  Congress ;  the 
various  phases  of  reconstruction  as  applied  in  typical  States. 

lecture  courses. 
Professor  McMaster. 

2.  The  United  States  and  Europe  from  1783  to  1898 i 

3.  The  United  States  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    M.  W.  10  . . .  2 

Expansion  of  the  United  States;  boundary  disputes  with 
foreign  nations ;  acquisition  and  use  of  the  public  domain ; 
movements  of  population,  immigration ;  social  and  legal 
reforms ;  labor  problems ;  slavery  and  its  abolition ;  devel- 
opment of  transportation  by  roads,  canals,  steamboats,  rail- 
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roads;  exploration  of  the  West;  troatincnt  of  the  Indians; 
industrial,  financial,  commercial  {growth  of  the  country.  A 
course  of  lectures  on  the  life  of  the  people,  with  required 
readings  and  written  reports. 

Professor   AmkS.  Hours  a 

week . 
9.  The   Constitutional    History   of   the   United    States   to   Jack- 
son's Administration.     'J^i.  Th.   12 2 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  formation  and 
development  of  the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions;  the 
interpretation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  the  several 
departments  and  the  States,  in  connection  with  the  chief  con- 
stitutional issues,  with  especial  reference  to  the  conflict  over 
"State  Rights"  and  "Nationalism."  Collateral  reading  and 
reports. 

10.  Constitutional    History    of    the    United    States    from    Jack- 
son's Administration.     Omitted  in   1912-13 2 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  constitutional  issues 
of  the  period,  particularly  those  growing  out  of  the  slavery 
controversy  and  the  secession  movement.  Required  readings 
and  reports. 

11.  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.     Second  Term.     M.  W. 
II 2 

Slavery  and  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War.  The  political 
and  constitutional  questions  connected  with  secession ;  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Confederate 
States  during  the  war.  The  theories  and  actual  process  of 
reconstruction ;  the  contest  between  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress; the  various  phases  of  reconstruction  as  applied  in 
typical  States. 

B.  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 
The  courses  in  European  History  are  of  three  classes : 
methodological  courses,  involving  the  technical  discussion 
of  scientific  methods  of  study;  seminary  courses,  intended 
to  give  practical  training  in  investigation ;  and  lecture 
courses,  the  object  of  which  is  more  especially  to  convey 
information  in  the  subjects  discussed. 

COURSES    IN    METHODOLOGY. 

Primarily  intended  for  students  taking  a  major  in^ Euro- 
pean  History. 
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Hours 
week. 

Professors    Cheyney,    Lingeleach    and    Howland. 

1.  Bibliography.      M.    5 i 

A  study  of  general  historical  bibliographies,  guide-books 
and  periodicals,  and  of  the  special  bibliography  of  Medieval, 
Modern  European  and  English  History. 

Professor  Cheyney. 

2.  Historical  Analysis  and  Construction.     Omitted  in  1912-13..    i 

A  few  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  an  outline  study  of  the 
processes  of  historical  analysis  and  criticism,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  year  to  discussion  and  training  in  the 
work  of  synthesis  or  construction,  with  practical  exercises 
in   exposition. 

Professor  Howland. 

3.  Paleography  and  Diplomatics.     Tu.  5 i 

A  brief  survey  of  the  methods  of  criticism  applicable 
to  the  manuscript  material  of  medieval  history,  including  a 
study  of  the  various  kinds  of  handwriting,  the  forms  of 
charters  and  their  value  as  historical  evidence,  and  the 
criteria    for   determining   the   genuineness   of   documents. 

seminary  courses. 
Intended  for  students  taking  either  a  major  or  a  minor 
in  European  History. 

Professor  Cheyney. 

4.  English    (Constitutional    History    from    the    Eleventh    to    the 
Fourteenth  Century.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

A  study  of  feudal  institutions  as  found  in  tTie  Domesday 
Book,  of  the  early  administrative  system  as  indicated  by 
the  records  of  the  Exchequer,  of  early  judicial  develop- 
ment as  shown  in  the  law-writers  and  court  records,  of  the 
beginnings  of  representation  as  traced  in  the  writs  and  the 
rolls  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  general  constitutional  devel- 
opment of  the  period  as  shown  in  charters  and  other  docu- 
ments, 

5.  English  Social  History,  from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Sixteenth 
Century.     S.   9-1 1 2 

Studies  in  the  organization  of  rural  society  as  indicated 
in    the    Hundred    Rolls,   in    extents,   and    in    manor    court 
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Iluurs  a 
week. 

records ;  in  town  organization  as  shown  in  the  statutes  and 

charters  of   merchant,  craft  and  social  guilds;   in   domestic 

and   foreign  trade  and  connnerce ;  and  in  monastic  life  and 

institutions. 

6.  England     in     the    Sixteenth    and     Seventeenth     Centuries. 

Omitted  in    uji-'  13    2 

The  organization  of  central  and  local  government  in  the 
period  of  Elizabeth  and  the  early  Stuarts,  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Netherlands,  France  and  Germany,  and 
some  of  the  more  important  institutions  and  movements 
of  that  time. 

Professor  Lingelbach. 

9.  The   Establishment  of   the   First   Republic   in   France,    1792. 

Omitted   in    1912-13 2 

Besides  the  sources  in  the  University  Library  for  the 
work,  use  will  be  made  of  the  excellent  collection  of  French 
Revolutionary  material  in  the  Library  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society.  This  body  of  sources  contains  nearly 
all  the  official  publications  of  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative bodies  of  the  period — Journals,  Proceedings,  Re- 
ports, Acts,  Decrees,  etc. — besides  a  variety  of  unofficial 
material  in  the  form  of  pamphlets  and  newspapers. 

10.  The   Continental   System  of   Napoleon.     W.  4-6 2 

A  critical  discussion  of  the  historical  sources  available 
for  this  period,  and  a  survey  of  French  foreign  policy  with 
respect  to  England  and  the  United  States  from  1778  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  course.  Subjects  for  investigation  will  then  be  selected 
from  the  following :  the  inception  and  development  of  the 
continental  system ;  its  administration  as  seen  in  one  or  two 
of  the  North  Sea  ports ;  the  orders  in  council ;  the  license 
trade ;  the  effect  of  the  system  upon  certain  lines  of  trade  and 
industry  in  France  and  England,  and  on  the  neutral  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

Professor  Rowland. 

13.  The  Carolingian  Capitularies.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

A  study  of  the  institutions  of  the  early  medieval  empire 
as  found  in  the  laws  of  Charlemagne  and  his  inynediate 
successors. 
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14.  Feudalism  in  the  Tenth  Century.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

The  work  will  be  based  upon  one  of  the  narrative  sources 
of  the  period  and  the  various  questions  suggested  by  the 
text  will  be  followed  up  in  detail. 

16.  The  Royal  Power  in  France  in  the  Time  of  Louis  VII. 
Omitted  in    1912-13 2 

A  discussion  of  the  sources  for  this  period  of  French 
history  with  a  general  survey  of  the  previous  growth  of 
royal  authority.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  study  of  such 
subjects  as  the  relation  of  the  Crown  to  the  monasteries, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  courts  and  the  attitude  of  the 
great   feudatories  toward  the   central   authority. 

Mr.  Blake. 

22.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ancient  History 2 

A  general  bibliographical  orientation  will  be  followed  by 
lectures  on  the  sources:  literary,  epigraphical,  etc.,  accom- 
panied by  reports  and  practical  exercises.  The  course  will 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  taking  it.  A  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  (preferably)    German  or  French  will  be  required. 

LECTURE   COURSES. 

Primarily  intended  for  students  taking  a  minor  in  Euro- 
pean History, 

Professor  Cheyney. 

15.  English  History,  with  especial  attention  to  the  constitu- 
tional aspect.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

This  is  an  outline  course,  covering  the  period  from  the 
Ninth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  primarily  intended 
as  an  undergraduate  course,  but  may  be  taken  by  graduate 
students  who  have  had  such  a  general  course,  and  will  be 
given  partial  credit. 

17.  Relations  between  England  and  the  Continental  Countries 
from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Omitted 
in    1912-13 2 

Lectures  intended  to  point  out  the  main  lines  of  the 
development  of  Europe  during  this  period  and  to  describe 
England's  economic,  political  and  intellectual  relations  with 
France,  Germany,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands. 

18.  The  Rise  of  the  British  Empire.     M.  W.  2 2 
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The  exploration,  colonization,  and  conciucst  t)f  the  do- 
minions which  make  up  the  British  J^nipirc,  the  principal 
corresponding  movements  in  the  internal  history  of  Eng- 
land, including  the  development  of  colonial  administration. 

Professor   Lingelbach.  Homsa 

week. 

19.  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century   2 

The  work  will  consist  of  lectures  and  reports.  No  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  give  a  narrative  history  of  the  period 
beyond  what  is  obtained  through  readings  of  the  standard 
works.  Instead,  special  topics,  as  for  example,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  1848;  the  industrial  revolution  on  the  continent; 
the  rise  of  socialism;  German  and  Italian  unification;  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasants  in  central  Europe ;  conditions 
underlying  emigration  to  America,  and  the  land  question  in 
Russia  will  be  selected  for  intensive  study. 

Professor  Rowland. 
8.  Church    History    to    the    beginning    of    the    Fifteenth    Cen- 
tury.    Tu.   Th.  2 t 2 

Early  organization  of  the  Church ;  the  persecutions ; 
Christianity  as  the  state  religion ;  development  of  the  papal 
power ;  monasticism  and  the  conversion  of  northern  Europe ; 
nature  of  the  medieval  Church — its  powers,  jurisdiction  and 
influence ;  heresies ;  the  popes  at  Avignon ;  the  Great  Schism. 

20.  Medieval    Institutions.     F.   3-5 2 

A  discussion  of  some  of  the  more  important  institutions 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  the  judicial  system  of  the 
early  Germans,  the  revival  of  the  Roman  Law,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church,  canon  law,  feudalism,  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  the  communes.  Besides  the  lectures  there 
will  be  roports  on  special  topics  from  time  to  time  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 

21.  The  Writings  of  the  Great  Historians.    Omitted  in  1912-13..    i 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  person- 
alities of  the  writers,  their  methods  of  investigation,  their 
general  attitude  toward  the  past,  the  present  value  of  their 
work  and  their  place  in  the  development  of  historical  knowl- 
edge. The  authors  selected  will  be  those  who  have  dealt 
with  ancient  or  medieval  history,  such  as  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Gibbon,  Niebuhr,  Grote  and  Momm- 
sen.  A  considerable  amount  of  reading  in  the  works  of 
these  men  will  be  required. 
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Mr.  Blake.  Hours  a 

week. 

23.  Greek  Constitutional  History.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

24.  Roman  Provincial  Government  from  the  Republic  to  Diocle- 
tian.    Hours  to  be  arranged 2 

Lectures,  required  reading,  and  reports  on  special  topics. 
A  knowledge  of  German  will  be  important. 

Library  Facilities, 
Besides  the  University  Library,  various  other  libraries 
and  collections  in  the  city  which  are  open  to  students  pro- 
vide abundant  material  for  advanced  historical  research. 
For  special  purposes,  the  great  manuscript  collections  at 
Washington  are  within  relatively  easy  reach. 


X.     HISTORY    OF    KELIGIONS. 

Professor  Newbold,  Chainiian;  Professors  Easton,  Jastrow, 
McDaniel,  Howland;  Assistant  Professors  Kent,  Mont- 
gomery, Hadzsits,  FogeI,  Speck  ;  Dr.  A,  Johnson,  Dr. 
MiJLLER,  Dr.  Hyde. 

The  attention  of  those  desiring  to  take  courses  in  the  His- 
tory of  Religions  in  preparation  for  the  doctor's  degree  is 
called  to  the  following  two  conditions  which  are  to  be  met 
by  the  candidate : 

(i)  He  must  thoroughly  inform  himself  on  the  broad 
lines  of  comparative  religion,  including  the  study  of  primi- 
tive rites  and  beliefs,  and  in  addition  he  should  have  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  great  world  religions  as  will  enable  him 
to  use  them  for  comparative  purposes. 

There  will  be  required  for  both  major  and  minor  courses 
a  certain  number  of  hours  in  such  subjects  as  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  Religions ;  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Re- 
ligions;  Primitive  Religions;  Anthropology;  and  Birth,  Mar- 
riage, and  Death  Rites,  or  some  other  course  in  the  com- 
parative study  of  religious  rites.  There  will  be  also  a  large 
option  of  courses  for  a  limited  number  of  hours,  in  the  de- 
partments of  Historical  Sociology,  History  of  Ethics  and  of 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  Christian  Archaeology,  Early 
Christian  Literature,  and  Church  History. 
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(2)  Oil  the  other  liaiul,  ho  must  iiroparc  himself  as  a 
spcciahst  in  the  study  of  the  original  sources  of  one  religion 
or  possibly  of  a  group  of  religions.  If,  e.  g.,  a  student 
chooses  as  his  special  held  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  he 
should  be  required  to  have  a  working  knowledge  of  other 
Semitic  religions,  e.  g.,  the  Babylonian  and  Islamism.  Zoro- 
astrianism  would  involve  an  acquaintance  with  at  least  some 
sections  of  Sanskrit  literature.  The  proper  extent  of  a  major 
should  be  settled  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge  of  the  main  subject. 

The  special  religions  offered  at  present  for  study  in  the 
Graduate  School  are  those  of  the  Semites,  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  the  Hebrews,  Islam,  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  Greece, 
Rome,  the  Teutons. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  student  specializing  in  any 
department  of  the  History  of  Religions  shall  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  and  Latin,  both  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  material  for  the  subject  in  Greek  and  Latin  sources  and 
because  of  the  special  importance  and  extent  in  ancient  times 
of  Greek  and  Roman  cults. 

A.    GENERAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  COURSES. 

Professor  JaSTEOW.  Hours  a 

week . 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religions.     Omitted  in  1912-13.    i 

2.  Outline  of  the  History  of  Religions    (Conclusion  and  First 
Year  Course) .     M.  i i 

This  course  is  arranged  to  cover  three  years.  In  the  first 
year  primitive  religions,  religion  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  of 
the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians  are  studied;  in  the  second 
year,  Islamism,  religions  of  India,  China,  Japan  and  Zoroas- 
trianism ;  third  year,  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
Teutonic  and  Celtic  religions. 

3.  Comparative   Study  of   Birth,   Marriage,  and  Funeral   Cus- 
toms.    Seminar  Course.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

4.  A    Study  of    Sacrifice   in    Ancient   Cults.     Seminar   Course. 
Second   Term    i 

Professors  Easton  and  Jastrow;  Assistant  Professors  Kent 
and  Montgomery;  Dr.  Muller. 

5.  Course  of  Readings  in  Translations  from  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings of  Oriental  Religions.    Omitted  in  1912-13 i 
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The  proposed  course  will  consist  of  selected  readings 
(with  explanatory  comments)  of  selections  from  the  sacred 
books  of  Eastern  religions.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is 
to  present  the  student  with  a  general  view  of  the  sources 
for  the  study  of  Oriental  religions.  It  will  be  begun  by 
Professor  Easton  with  selections  from  Sanskrit  literature, 
followed  by  Professor  Kent  with  selections  from  the  Avesta; 
by  Professor  Montgomery,  who  will  give  selections  from 
the  legal  codes  and  from  the  poetical  and  wisdom  literature 
of  the  Old  Testament;  selections  from  the  Koran,  and  from 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  religious  texts  by  Professor  Jas- 
trow ;  selections  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead  and  from  other 
specimens  of  Egyptian  Literature  by  Dr.  Miiller.  The 
hour  will  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  those  applying 
for  this  course,  which  is  open  to  students  of  all  departments. 

Assistant  Professors  Fogel  and  Hadzsits  ;  Dr.  Johnson, 

Dr.  Hyde.  Hours 

week 

6.  Course  of  Readings  in  Translations  from  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings of  European  Religions.  First  Term.  Hour  to  be 
arranged    i 

This  course  will  consist  of  selected  readings,  with  explana- 
tory comments,  of  selections  from  the  non-Christian  re- 
ligious literature  of  European  peoples,  and  is  intended  to 
introduce  the  student  to  the  sources  for  the  study  of  these 
religions.  It  will  be  begun  by  Dr.  Hyde  with  selections 
from  Greek  literature,  followed  by  Professor  Hadzsits  with 
selections  from  Latin  writers;  by  Professor  Fogel  with  selec- 
tions from  the  German  and  Anglo-Saxon  charms,  and  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  will  present  selections  from  the  Scandinavian 
Sagas.  This  course  is  open  to  students  of  all  departments, 
and  if  not  taken  for  graduate  credit  is  a  free  lecture  course, 
open  to  the  public. 


Professors 


Course  of  Readings  in  Translations  from  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings of  Christianity.    First  Term.    Omitted  in  1912-13 i 

This    course,    similar    in    method    to    the    two    preceding 
courses,  is  planned  for  1913-14. 
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B.    ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Si'kck.  Hours  a 

week. 

8.  Primitive  Religions.    First  Term.     M.  4-6 2 

Comparative  and  analytieal  study  of  concepts  in  priniilive 
and  non-ethical  types. 

See  Anthropology,  course  5,  also  i  and  4  (pages  34  and 
35),  which  may  he  elected  for  credit  in  this  group. 

C.    SPECIAL  COURSES. 

(a)    RELIGION    OF    EGYPT. 
Dr.  MiJLLER. 

9.  Egyptian    Archaeology    (see    course    4,    page    39).      Second 
Term.     Omitted   in   1912-13 i 

10.  Religion  of  Egypt.    Second  Term.    Hour  to  he  arranged....    i 

(b)    RELIGION   OF   THE   SEMITES. 

Assistant  Professor  Montgomery. 

11.  Hebrew  Sacred  Antiquities.     Omitted  in  1912-13 i 

12.  Literature  and  Religion  of  the  Jews  in  the   Graeco-Roman 
period,  to  the  First  Century  A.  D.   i 

Professor  Jastrow. 

13.  Selections  from  Sumerian  and  Babylonian  Religious  Texts..  2 

This  course  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  texts  and  pre- 
supposes a  knowledge  of  Assyrian  (see  also  Semitic  Lan- 
guages). 

(c)    RELIGIONS    OF    INDIA    AND    PERSIA. 

Professor  Easton. 

14.  General  Course  on  the  Religions  of  India i 

Assistant  Professor  Kent. 

15.  Zoroaster  and  the  Religion  of  the  Parsis.    M.  3 i 

Text-book:  Jackson's  Iranische  Religion.  A  seminar 
course  for  which  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  Ger- 
man is  essential. 

{d)    RELIGION  OF  THE  GREEKS   AND  ROMANS. 

Professor  McDaniel. 

16.  The  Earliest  Latin  Literature  concerning  Christianity.    Omit- 
ted in   1912-13 2 

Lectures;  reading  of  Minucius  Felix,  Octavins,  and  of 
selected  passages  from  other  writers.  The  lectures  may  be 
taken  separately  as  a  one  hour  course. 
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Hours : 
week. 

17.  Latin  Christian  Literature.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

Selected  passages  from  various  writers  down  to  the  Sixth 
Century  will  be  read  and  special  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  life  of  both  the  pagans  and  the  Christians  as  illustrated 
by  the  literature  and  monuments. 

Assistant  Professor  Hadzsits. 

18.  Roman  Religion.    First  Term.    Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

19.  Roman  Philosophy.     S.  9 i 

Dr.  Hyde. 

20.  The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Greeks 2 

(e)    GERMANIC    RELIGIONS. 

Assistant  Professor  Fogel. 

21.  German  Folk  Lore.     Omitted  in  1912-13 i 

23.  Germanic  Religion  and  Christianity i 

Christianity  among  the  Goths.  Early  traces  of  Christianity 
among  the  Merovingians  before  the  conversion  of  Clovis. 
Christianity  among  the  Franks  from  Clovis  to  Charles  the 
Great.  Christian  dominion  of  Church  and  State.  Celtic 
Christianity  before  St.  Augustine.  Conversion  of  the  North. 
The  Heliand  and  the  Capitularies.  Lectures  and  papers  on 
assigned  subjects. 

Dr.  Johnson. 

24.  The  Mythology  of  the  Early  Germanic  Peoples i 

See  Germanics,  Course  26. 

D.     HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 
Professor  Howland. 

25.  Early  Church  History.    Seminar.    Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

26.  Church    History    from    the    First    to    the    Beginning    of    the 
Fifteenth  Century.     Tu.  Th.  2 2 

See  European  History,  course  8,  page  75. 

27.  Medieval  Church  History.     Seminar.     Omitted  in   1912-13..   2 

The  relations  of  the  Crown  to  the  Church  in  France  in  the 
Twelfth  Century. 
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E.     PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  NewrOLD.  Hours  a 

week. 

jS.  Tin-  Aposlolic   fathers.     Sccoml  'rcnn.     VV.  3-5 2 

The  writings  comtnonly  grouped  under  this  title  will  he 
read  in  hjiglish  with  a  eonunentary  hy  the  instructor.  Atten- 
tion is  especially  directed  to  the  cfTorts  of  these  writers  to 
interpret  hy  the  aid  of  Christian  doctrines  the  philosophical 
and  religious  conceptions,  whether  Jewish  or  Gentile,  of  their 
contemporaries. 

29.  Philosophy    and    Religion    in    the    Later    Age.      Omitted    in 
1912-13    2 

See  Philosophy,  course  12,  page  92. 

30.  History  of  the  Gracco-Roman  Philosophy  of  Religion.    Omit- 
ted in   1912-13 2 

31.  Readings  in  Ancient  Philosophy.  First  Term.    W.  3 2 

In  1912-13:     Lucretius. 
See  Philosophy,  course  10,  page  91. 

32.  History  of  Greek  Ethical  Theories.     Omitted  in  19x2-13 2 

See  Philosophy,  course  9,  page  92. 

33.  Plato's   Metaphysic,   Anthropology,   and   Cosmology.      Hours 
to  be  arranged   2 

See  Philosophy,  course  6,  page  92. 

For  courses  in  Ethics,  see  Philosophy,  pages  93  and  94. 


XT.     JECOJNOMICS,    POI^ITICS    AND    SOCIOT.OGY 

Professor   Patten,   Chairman;   Professors  E.   R.   Johnson, 

RowE,  Meade,  Kelsey,  J.  R.  Smith,  S.  Huebner,  Mc- 

Crea  ;   Assistant   Professors    Ltchtenberger,    Sullivan. 

PiERSON,  Conway  and   Stowell  ;  Dr.  Nearing,   Dr.   G. 

G.  Huebner,  Dr.  King  ;  Mr.  White. 

Majors — Political  Science;  Economics;  Transportation  and 

Commerce ;       Sociology ;       Finance ;       Economic 

Geography  and  Industry. 

A.     POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  FINANCE  AND 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Professor   Rowe  ;    Assistant    Professors    Sullivan,    Pierson 

and  Stowell;   Dr.  King. 

Professor  Rowe. 

I.  Municipal   Government  and  Institutions.     W.  F.   lo-ii 2 
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Hours  a 
week. 


Part  I.  The  city  in  history.  Ancient,  mediaeval  and 
modern  concepts  of  the  city.  Analysis  of  the  city  environ- 
ment. Causes  of  city  growth.  Social  and  political  conse- 
quences of  city  growth. 

Part  II.  The  organization  and  functions  of  the  modern 
municipality.  Historical  origin  of  the  present  administrative 
system.  The  position  of  the  executive  and  legislative  au- 
thorities in  American  and  European  municipalities.  Rela- 
tion between  city  and  state  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  The  struggle  for  municipal  home  rule.  Problems 
of  city  life.  Relation  of  the  city  to  quasi-public  works. 
Social  activities  of  the  municipality. 

2.  The    United    States    and    Latin    America.      Tu.    Th.    11-12. 
Second  Term    2 

The  development  and  application  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. The  international  situation  in  Central  and  South 
America.  Problems  arising  out  of  the  relation  of  the  Latin- 
American  Countries  to  one  another  and  to  the  United 
States. 

3.  International  Law.     S.   ii-i 2 

(a)  First  Term.  Development  of  International  Law. — 
Relation  of  International  law  to  the  public  and  private  law. 
Economic  and  political  changes  determining  the  development 
of  international  relations.  The  Jus  Gentium  of  the  Roman 
Law.  Gentilis,  Grotius,  Puffendorff,  and  the  "Natural  Law" 
jurists. 

The  Law  of  Peace. — Doctrine  of  territorial  sovereignty. 
Resulting  equality  of  states.  The  European  concert  and  the 
primacy  of  the  United  States  in  American  affairs.  Interven- 
tion de  facto  and  belligerent  communities.  Jurisdiction  over 
person  and  property  on  land  and  at  sea. 

(Z?)  Second  Term.  Law  of  Neutrality. — Development  of 
the  law  of  neutrality,  with  special  reference  to  the  contri- 
butions of  the  United  States.  Relations  between  belligerents 
and  neutrals.  The  law  relating  to  blockade  and  contraband 
of  war.  Visitation,  capture  and  control  of  neutral  vessels. 
Assistant   Professor   Pierson. 

4.  Railway  Law.     Tu.  Th.  12 2 

A  discussion  of  the  legal  relation  of  railways  to  the  public, 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  shipper.     Particular  attention  will 
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be  j^ivcn  1(^  the  rocciit  State  aiul  Cons^rcssioiial  Icj^islatioti 
and  the  judicial  intorprctation  thereof.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  The  Elkins  Act.  The  Safety  AppHance  Act,  The 
Hepburn  Rate  Law,  The  Employers'  Liability  Act  and  the 
Two  Cent  Rate  Acts  are  given  special  attention. 

Assistant   Professor   Stowell.  Hours  a 

week. 

5.  Foreign   Policy  of  the  United  States.     M.  W.   12-1 2 

The  methods  and  policies  of  the  United  States  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  the 
Far  East. 

6.  Administrative  Law.     Tu.  3-5 2 

A  study  of  the  organization  of  National  and  State  adminis- 
trative systems ;  of  the  legal  relations  established  between 
administrative  officers;  of  the  powers  of  administrative  offi- 
cers ;  of  the  control  exercised  over  the  administration  by  the 
legislative  and  judicial  departments.  The  position  in  our 
administrative  system  of  municipal  and  quasi-municipal  cor- 
porations. The  nature  of  office  and  the  methods  by  which 
the  official  relation  is  formed,  including  the  law  of  appoint- 
ment, election,  and  removal.  The  relation  of  administrative 
officers  to  the  individual,  and  the  protection  afforded  the  lat- 
ter through  extraordinary  legal  remedies  :  quo  warranto,  pro- 
hibition, mandamus,  injunction. 

7.  Diplomacy.     M.  W.  1 1-12 2 

The  science  and  practice  of  international  intercourse  as 
conducted  by  diplomatic  and  consular  agents,  naval  officers, 
and  international  unions  and  institutions. 

8.  Readings  in  Political  Science.     Th.  9-1 1.     First  Term 2 

The  development  of  political  philosophy  from  the  Greeks 
to  the  present.  A  review  of  the  chief  works  in  the  various 
fields  of  the  present-day  political  writing.  A  critical  study 
of  selected  texts. 

9.  The  LaW'  of  War.     Th.  9-11.     Second  Term 2 

Assistant  Professor  Sullivan. 
10.  Business  Law.    M.  Th.  4-5 2 
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Dr.   King.  Hours  a 

week. 

II,  Comparative  Politics  and  Government.    Omitted  in  1912-13..   2 

A  comparative  study  of  the  governmental  institutions  and 

of  the  place  and    function    of    the    political    party    in    Great 

Britain,  Germany,  France  and  other  European  countries. 

B.     ECONOMICS. 

Professors  Patten,  Meade,  S.  Huebner  and  McCrea. 
Professor  Patten. 

1.  History  of  Political  Economy.    First  Term   2 

The  rise  and  development  of  the  classical  school  of 
economists,  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  forming  the  natural 
cener  of  study.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  sources 
of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
course,  to  the  interpretation  of  Ricardo's  writings. 

2.  Recent  Development  of  Political  Economy.    Second  Term..   2 

Th(*  American  economists  are  carefully  studied.  Promi- 
nence is  given  to  the  recent  development  of  the  theory  of 
rent,  to  the  theory  of  marginal  utility,  to  the  new  aspects 
of  the  science  resulting  from  an  emphasis  of  the  dynamic 
causes  of  social  progress,  and  to  recent  attempts  to  substi- 
tute consumption  for  production  as  the  starting-point  of 
investigation  and  the  basis  of  theory. 

3.  The  Development  of   English   Civilization.     First  Term.  M. 

W.  3  2 

A  study  in  economic  interpretation  of  history,  based  on 
English  experience  for  the  last  three  centuries. 

4.  The  New  Basis  of  Civilization.    Second  Term.    M.  W.  3....  2 

A  discussion  of  the  physical  and  economic  basis  of  social 
progress  and  of  the  effects  of  recent  changes  in  industry 
and  population. 

5.  The  Problems  of  Prosperity.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

6.  Economic  Conference.    Tu.  8  p.  m 2 

Topic :  Recent  Changes  in  Economic  Theory.  Open  to 
students  having  taken  Courses  i  and  3. 

Professor  Meade. 

7.  Corporation  Finance.    Tu.  Th.  F.   12 3 

8.  Trusts.     F.  2-4 2 
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Professor   S.    Hukbnkk.  iiomsa 

week 

9.   Urokoragc.     M.  4-6 2 

The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  research  work  in  the 
brokerage  of  bonds,  notes,  stocks,  money,  foreign  exchange, 
cereals,  cotton  and  metals.  The  student  is  permitted  to  carry 
on  special  research  work  along  that  particular  line  of  the 
brokerage  business  which  he  intends  to  pursue  or  in  which 
he  is  most  interested. 

Professor  McCkka. 

11.  Economic  Readings.     Th.  3-5 2 

Reading  and  discussion  of  assigned  portions  of  the  fol- 
lowing works :  Adam  Smith,  Lectures  on  Police,  Revenue 
and  Anns,  and  Wealth  of  Nations;  Malthus,  Essay  on 
Population  and  Pamphlets  on  Corn  and  Rent;  Ricardo, 
Political  Economy;  Senior,  Political  Economy;  Cairnes, 
Leading  Principles.  Some  study  will  be  made  of  the 
pamphlet  literature  of  each  pefiod,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  sources  from  which 
the  leading  writers  drew  their  information. 

12.  Modern  Economic  Theories.    Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

After  a  brief  statement  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  the 
Classical  School  and  an  examination  of  the  criticism  which 
was  directed  against  the  classical  economy  from  various 
sources,  this  course  will  present  in  topic  form  the  principles 
of  political  economy  from  the  modern  point  of  view.  The 
various  writers  in  this  country  and  Europe  will  be  con- 
sulted in  discussing  the  theories.  Some  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  relation  of  economic  theories  to  modern  theo- 
ries of  taxation. 

C.     SOCIOLOGY. 

Professor  Kelsey,  Assistant  Professor  LiCHXENfjEkGER ; 

Dr.  Nearing. 

Professor  Kelsey. 

I.  The  Development  of  Social  Institutions.     M.  4-6 2 

(a)  The  biological  basis  of  human  society.  The  social 
significance  of  the  work  of  Lamarck,  Darwin,  Weissmann, 
etc.     Heredity.     Effect  of  the  newer  knowledge  upoo  popu- 
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lar  theories  of  race,  class  and  individual  differences.     Social 

development  as  affected  by  nature.     Meaning  of  adaptation 

to  physical  environment.     The  limitations  to  social  progress 

because  of  lack  of  control. 

(b)  Social  environment.  The  distinction  between  things 
physically  inherited  and  those  coming  from  the  group  of 
which  one  is  a  member.  Social  institutions  of  more  primi- 
tive people.  A  thorough  study  will  be  made  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  to  show  extent  and  nature  of  his  culture,  to 
explain  his  handicaps,  with  a  view  of  getting  better  basis 
for  understanding  our  own  civilization. 

(c)  The  rise  and  development  of  existing  social  institu- 
tions. Review  of  the  theory  and  actual  practices  of  the 
church,  the  state.  Methods  of  education  and  newer  ideals 
of  education.  The  family  and  the  problems  of  marriage 
and  divorce.  The  phenomenon  of  caste  in  modern  society. 
A  critical  study  of  the  needs  which  create  new  institutions 
and  the  dangers  when  the  institutions  become  ends  in 
themselves. 

Social  Debtor  Classes.     Omitted  in   1912-13 2 

This  course  deals  with  those  groups  and  individuals  in 
modern  society  who  contribute  nothing  to  the  social  sur- 
plus. They  are  considered  under  the  heads  of  (a)  the  re- 
claimable  class;  (b)  the  naturally  dependent  class;  (c)  the 
pauper  class;  (d)  the  criminal  class.  The  methods  of 
dealing  with  these  groups  are  classified  and  discussed. 

American  Race  Problems.     S.  i  i-i : . .   2 

The  Negro  and  the  Indian.  Immigration  and  the  assim- 
ilation of  the  immigrant  with  a  discussion  of  the  ends  to 
be  obtained  by  restricting  immigration.  Special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  present  problems  relating  to  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  French  Canadians,  Italians,  Slavs,  and  Jews. 
The  course  will  include  studies  of  the  situation  in  the  West 
Indies,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines.  Lectures,  assigned 
readings,  and  reports. 

Sociological    Field   Work 2 

For  special  investigation  of  local  social  conditions  and 
institutions.  Meetings  for  conference  and  discussion  are 
assigned. 
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Assistant  Professor  Liciitknui:rgi;u.  Hours  a 

week. 

Theory  of  Sociology.     S.  9- 1 1 ■> 

History  of  the  developiiieiit  of  Sociology  as  a  science 
from  Plato  to  the  present.  Philosophical  and  scientific  in- 
terpretation. Theories  of  social  origins.  Social  organiza- 
tion. General  survey  of  contemporary  Sociology  as  taught 
in  the  great  universities  of  Europe  and  America.  Rela- 
tion of  Sociology  to  other  Social  Sciences.  Constructive 
programs  and  practical  applications. 

Dr.    N EARING. 

Social  and  Vital  Statistics.     F.  3-5 2 

This  course  aims  to  prepare  the  student  to  collect  with 
accuracy  and  completeness  the  data,  as  well  as  to  arrange 
and  make  use  of  the  most  important  material  in  the  fields 
of  economic  and  sociological  research.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  need  for  caution  and  discrimination  in 
the  use  of  statistical  data.  The  more  fundamental  prmci- 
ples  of  method  are  developed  in  connection  with  practical 
problems. 

D.     TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMMERCE. 
Professor  Johnson;  Assistant  Professor  Conway,  Dr. 

G.    G.    HUEBNER. 

Professor  Johnson. 
Transportation    and    Corporations.      Tu.    3-5 2 

The  first  term  is  devoted  to  railway  transportation  with 
special  reference  to  railway  rates  and  government  regula- 
tion, state  and  federal.  A  portion  of  the  second  term  is 
given  to  a  study  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to- 
wards ocean  transportation,  but  a  large  share  of  the 
work  of  this  term  is  concerned  with  the  public  regulation 
of  corporations,  with  anti-trust  legislation  and  its  inter- 
pretation by  the  Supreme  Court.  Instruction  is  partly  by 
lectures,  but  mainly  by  the  seminary  method,  each  student 
being  supplied  with  an  outline  containing  references  upon 
the  several  topics. 
Railway  Traffic  and  Rates.    M.  W.  10 2 

A  study  of  the  traffic  services  and  rate  systems  of  steam 
railways.  The  first  term  is  devoted  to  the  freight  service, 
the  second  term  to  the  passenger,  express  and  mail^  services. 
Text :  Johnson  and  Huebner's  Railroad  Traffic  and  Rates. 
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History  and  Economics  of  American  Commerce.     M.  W.  lo. 

Omitted  in   1912-13 2 

The  history  of  the  foreign,  coastwise  and  inland  water 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  of  American  fisheries. 
Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  economic  problems  con- 
nected with  American  commerce,  and  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  institutions  and  commercial  policy. 
Lectures,  investigations  and  assigned  readings. 

Assistant  Professor  Conway. 

Electric  Railway  Transportation.     Tu.  Th.  3 2 

A  course  dealing  with  the  traffic  and  financial  problems  of 
City,  Suburban  and  Interurban  Electric  Railways.  The 
source  and  character  of  city  traffic,  the  problems  of  elevated 
and  subway  lines ;  the  capitalization  and  earnings  of  city 
properties;  the  character  of  suburban  traffic;  the  possibilities 
of  competition  with  the  steam  lines;  passenger,  freight  and 
express  business  of  interurban  railroads ;  the  methods  of 
railway  administration,  the  systems  of  accounting,  and  pub- 
lic regulation  of  electric  railways  are  among  the  topics  con- 
sidered.    Lectures,  investigations  and  assigned  readings. 

Dr.  G.  G.  HuEBNER. 
Railway  Administration.     M.  W.  2 2 

The  organization  and  main  activities  of  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  railway  service — the  executive,  financial, 
legal,   accounting,  operating  and  traffic. 

Mr. 

Railway   Operation    2 

A  study  of  operating  conditions  and  methods  of  Ameri- 
can railroads.  The  main  topics  considered  are  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  operating  department,  handling  of  carload  and 
less  than  carload  freight,  terminal  operations,  movement  of 
trains  at  terminals  and  on  the  line,  electrification  of  termi- 
nals and  line,  car  efficiency,  and  labor  problems.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings  and  reports. 

E.     ECONOMIC    GEOGRAPHY    AND    INDUSTRY. 
Professor  J.  R.  Smith*  and  Mr.  White. 
Readings  in  Economic  Geography.     W.  4.     Alternates  with 
Course    3.      Omitted    in    1912-13 i 

Reading  and  discussion  of  assigned  portions  of  a  numbtr 
of  leading  geographic  works.    This  course  will  be  adjusted 


*  Absent  on  leave. 
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to  the  needs  of  students  begimiing  this  branch  of  graduate 
study.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

2.  Geographic  Seminary.     W.   5.     Omitted  in   1912-13 i 

A  thorough  study  of  the  economic  geography  of  some 
selected  district.  Reports  on  special  topics.  Lectures  on 
methods  of  investigation.  Critical  discussion  of  students' 
reports. 

3.  Industry.    W.   4.    Alternates    with    Course    i.     Omitted    in 

1912-13    I 

Lectures  and  reports  on  topics  in  industry  and  indus- 
trial organization. 

4.  Industrial  Management.     Tu.  Th.  10   2 

A  study  of  manufacturing  organization. 

(a)  Form  of  organization;  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  individual,  partnership  and  corporate  enterprise. 

(b)  Shop  management  and  v\^age  payment.  Examination 
of  various  systems  of  shop  management  and  wage  payment. 

(c)  Cost  factors  and  manufacturing  policy.  The  function 
of  cost  keeping,  fixed  charges,  increasing  and  decreasing 
returns.     Integration. 

5.  Economic     Conditions     in     South     America.       Omitted     in 
1912-13     2 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  fullest  possible 
knowledge  of  present  conditions  and  prospects  of  industry 
and  trade  in  South  American  countries.  Lectures,  assign- 
ments, reports  and  the  preparation  of  economic  maps 
Alternate  with  Course  6. 

6.  International  Trade.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Omitted  in 
1912-13    2 

A  study  of  advanced  commercial  geography.  The  lead- 
ing centers  of  international  trade,  the  leading  continental 
trade  routes  that  produce  the  great  markets ;  ocean  trade 
routes  and  coaling  stations;  the  organization  of  the  ocean 
carrying  trade ;  the  theory  of  development  of  trade  centers ; 
the  commercial  activities  within  the  center.  International 
payments;  balance  of  trade;  the  leading  methods  of  develop- 
ing and  promoting  foreign  trade. 

7.  Field  Work  in  Industry.     F,  2-4 2 

Visits  to  industrial  plants,  discussions  and  papers  on  the 
observations  made  on  these  inspections. 
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F.     SEMINARY. 

1.  Seminary  in  Political  Science,  Economics  and  Sociology. 
The  seminary  meets  upon  call  of  the  Chairman  for  the  dis- 
cussion by  the  faculty  and  fellows  in  Group  XI  of  important 
political  and  social  topics  of  general  interest.  Attendance 
upon  the  seminary  is  required  by  all  students  having  a  major 
or  minor  in  any  subject  in  this  group. 

Special  Opportunities  for  Research   Work. 

Philadelphia  affords  peculiarly  favorable  opportunities 
for  research  work  in  the  economic  and  social  sciences.  The 
business  men  of  the  city  have  given  the  most  generous 
co-operation  in  this  line  of  work.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
class  work,  visits  are  made  to  the  chief  commercial  and 
manufacturing  enterprises  in  Philadelphia  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts  where  every  branch  of  productive  indus- 
try is  well  represented.  Philadelphia  is  also  the  terminus 
of  two  important  railway  systems,  whose  general  offices 
are  located  in  the  city.  One  of  these,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  is  the  largest  railway  corporation  in  the 
world.  Important  wholesale  interests  and  large  department 
stores  are  located  in  the  city.  Philadelphia  is  a  great  sea- 
port engaged  in  trade  with  every  part  of  the  world.  Every 
branch  of  the  forwarding  business  is  represented,  and  the 
city  is  also  an  important  banking,  insurance  and  finan- 
cial center.  The  Stock  Exchange,  the  Bourse,  the  Maritime 
Exchange,  the  world-renowned  Commercial  Museum,  and 
the  textile  schools,  are  among  the  more  prominent  public 
institutions  founded  in  aid  of  trade  and  commerce.  Every 
phase  of  financial,  industrial  and  commercial  life  is  illus- 
trated in  Philadelphia.  The  city  is  a  great  laboratory  for 
the  study  of  business. 

For  the  study  of  sociological  questions,  Philadelphia 
ofifers  exceptional  opportunities.  The  city  possesses  a  large 
number  of  excellent  charitable  societies  and  institutions, 
schools  and  asylums  for  the  defective  classes,  reform 
schools  and  penitentiaries,  and  is  the  center  of  various 
movements  for  social  betterment  which  offer  practical 
training  for  social  workers. 
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Xll.     PHILOSOPHY,  KTIIICS    ANJ>    IM:I)ACj10(;  V. 

Professor  Singer,  Chairman;  Professors  Newbold,  Yocum  ; 
Assistant   Professor  Flaccus;   Dr.  Husik  and 
Dr.  H.  B.  Smith. 
Majors— Philosophy ;   Pedagogy. 

A.  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ETHICS. 
The  courses  in  Philosophy  are  given  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  historical  development  of  thought,  and  fall  into 
two  divisions,  Introductory  and  Advanced.  The  Introduc- 
tory courses  are  open  both  to  undergraduate  and  to  gradu- 
ate students,  and  are  designed  to  give  a  general  survey  of 
the  periods  or  topics  with  which  they  deal.  The  Advanced 
courses  are  primarily  designed  for  graduate  students,  and 
are  based  upon  a  detailed  study  of  the  texts. 

Introductory  Courses. 
Professor   Newbold.  "week"" 

1.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.     Tu.  Th.  12 2 

From   Thales   to   the   closing  of   the   schools   of    Athens. 
Especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  Ontology, 
Epistemology  and  Psychology.     Lectures,  assigned  reading, 
and  papers. 
10.  Readings  in  Ancient  Philosophy.    First  Term.    W.  3-5 2 

The   authors   read   vary   from   year   to   year.     In    1912-13 
Lucretius  (in  English). 
28.  Readings    in    Early    Christian    Literature.     Second     Term. 
W.   3-5    2 

The  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  selections 
from  those  of  the  earlier  Apologists  will  be  read  in  Eng- 
lish, with  commentary  by  the  instructor. 

Professor  Singer. 

2.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.     Tu.  Th.  11 2 

Courses  i  and  2  will  deal  especially  wnth  the  development 
of  Method. 

3.  Philosophy  of  Nature.     M.  W.   10 2 

Parallel  to  i  and  2,  but  deals  with  the  history  of  the 
natural   sciences. 

17.  Philosophy  in  England.     One  Term.     Tu.  Th.  to 2 

Readings  in  Berkeley,  Hume  and  contemporary  authors. 
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Assistant  Professor  Flaccus.  Hours  a 

week. 

4.  Analysis  of  Ethical  Theories.    W.  3.30-5.30 2 

Based  on  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Smith. 

32.  Philosophy  of  History 2 

Modern    interpretations    of    history    from    Rousseau    to 
.     Nietzsche. 

ADVANCED  COURSES. 

Professor  Newbold. 

27.  Aristotle's  Philosophy  of  Nature.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

Reading  of  the  Physics  with  commentary  by  the  instruc- 
tor.    A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  prerequisite. 

9.  History  of  Greek  Ethical  Theories.   Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

Theories  connected  with  the  names  of  Orpheus  and 
Pythagoras ;  the  beginnings  of  independent  ethics  in 
Heraclitus  and  Democritus ;  reading  of  Xenophon, 
Memorabilia;  Plato,  Alcihiades  I,  Protagoras,  Meno,  Gorgias, 
Phaedo,  Republic,  Philebus  and  Aristotle's  Nicomachean 
Ethics,  followed  by  a  briefer  treatment  of  the  Stoics,  Epi- 
cureans and  Sceptics. 

5.  The  Pre-Socratic  Period.    Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

Critical  discussion  of  the  fragments  and  of  the  doxo- 
graphic  material.  Based  upon  Diels,  Fragmente  der  Vorso- 
kratiker. 

6.  Plato's  Metaphysic,  Anthropology  and  Cosmology 2 

A  careful  study  of  Phaedo,  Phaedrus,  Theaetetus, 
Sophist,  Parmenides,  and  Timaeus,  with  readings  from 
other  dialogues. 

7.  Aristotle's  Metaphysic.     Omitted  in   1912-13. 2 

Reading  of  selected  portions  of  the  text. 

8.  Aristotle's  Psychology.     Either  8  or  19  will  be  given 2 

Reading  of  De  Anima  H  and  HI,  followed  by  selections 
from  the  Parva  Naturalia.     A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not 
essential. 
12.  Philosophy    and    Religion    in    the    Later    Age.     Omitted    in 

1912-13    2 

Reading  in  English,  with  commentary  by  the  instructor, 
of  the  more  important  portions  of  Plotinus'  Enncads.  The 
development  of  Greek  religious  philosophy  before  and  after 
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Plotiiuis  is  sketched  by  the  instructor  in  outline.  Volk- 
niann's  text  is  used  ;  those  who  cannot  read  Greek  are  rc- 
ferretl  to  the  l''rench  translation  of  Bonillet  and  the  two 
German  translations  of  Miiller  and  Kiefer. 

H).   .\rist(^lle's  l.o.uic.     iMtlier  8  or  19  will  he  given 2 

Reading  of  the  Organon.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  pre- 
requisite. 

Professor  Sinckr. 
13.  German   Idealism.     Seminary 2 

15.  Modren  Logic.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

Historical  and  critical  study  of  the  development  of  (i) 
algebra  of  logic;  (2)  logic  of  empiricism;  (3)  logic  of 
idealism. 

16.  Philosophic  Theory.     M.  3-5   2 

An  attempt  to  formulate  the  outcome  of  philosophic  stud- 
ies.   Presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 

Dr.  HusiK. 

29.  History  of   Mediaeval   Philosophy,   Patristic  and    Scholastic 
Periods,  to  William  of  Occam 2 

Lectures  and  assignment  of  papers. 

30.  The  Philosophy  of  Thomas  Aquinas.     Seminar.     Omitted  in 
1912-13    2 

Reading  of  the  Suninia  Contra  Gentiles  with  reference  to 
the  Aristotelian  and  Arabic  sources. 

31.  History  of  Jewish  Philosophy.    Two  Years 2 

Lectures     and    papers.     Judeo-Alexandrian     School,     the 
Medieval    Aristotelians   and   neo-Platonists    from    Saadia    to 
Joseph  Albo. 
34.  Avcrroism  in   the   Thirteenth   Century  in   the   University   of 
Paris.     Seminar    2: 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Siger  of  Brabant,  and  of  the  anti- 
Averroistic  writings  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Assistant   Professor   Flaccus. 

II.  History  of  Ethical  Theory  in  England 2 

Readings  in  the  works  of  English  thinkers  from  Hobbes 
to  Mill. 
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Hours 
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20.  Problems  of  Ethics.     F.  3-5    2 

Lectures,  reports  and  papers,  formulation  and  discus- 
sion of  current  problems  of  ethical  theory  such  as :  aims 
and  methods  of  ethics,  the  conception  of  the  good,  analysis 
of  the  moral  judgment  process,  varieties  of  moral  experi- 
ence, pragmatism  as  a  method  of  ethics,  types  of  virtue  and 
duty,  moral  education,  moral  progress,  etc.  Reference  will 
be  made  to  recent  ethical  literature. 

22.  The  Ethics  of  Kant  and  Hegel.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

Readings,  discussions,  and  papers.  Knowledge  of  Ger- 
man is  essential.  (Abbott,  Kant's  Theory  of  Ethics;  Dyde, 
Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Right.)  Some  knowledge  of  Kant's 
philosophical  system  is  desirable. 

23.  Neo-Hegelian  Ethics.     Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

Readings  and  papers.  Based  on  Green,  Bradley,  and  Bo- 
sanquet.  The  course  aims  to  trace  the  influence  of  Kant  and 
Hegel  on  English  ethics,  and  to  indicate  the  lines  of  devel- 
opment towards  personal  idealism,  pragmatism,  etc.  Open 
only  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  22. 

2J.  History  of  Esthetics.     Second  Term 2 

The  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  history 
of  aesthetics.  It  traces  the  development  of  aesthetic  theories 
in  relation  to  art  forms  and  social  and  cultural  movements. 
Lectures  and  sources. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Smith. 

^T^.  Logic  and  the   Sciences.     Omitted  in   1912-13 2 

Fundamental  conceptions  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences  historically  considered. 

14.  Seminary.     Tu.  3-5   2 

Subject  for  the  year  1912-13:  History  of  Rationalism. 
Study  will  center  in  the  writings  of  Leibnitz. 

SEMINARY. 

18.  Students  taking  Philosophy  as  a  major  are  expected,  and 
other  students  of  Philosophy  are  invited,  to  meet  each 
week  with  the  instructors  for  the  purposes  of  presenting 
thesis  materials,  reviewing  current  literature,  and  discussing 
papers  on  topics  of  philosophic  interest 2 
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r>.     PEDAGOGY. 

Profossor   YoCUM.  Homs  a 

1.  Institutes  of   l'".(lncati(>n.    Omitted  in    I9i_'-13 2 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  reference  work  and 
papers  involving  intensive  study.  No  particular  texts  are 
used,  but  students  are  continually  referred  to  what  is  most 
characteristic  and  authoritative  in  the  writings  of  the  great 
educational    thinkers. 

2.  History  of  Education.     S.  T.30 2 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  investigate  present  educa- 
tional problems  in  the  light  of  their  historic  unfolding,  and 
to  apply  the  results  of  this  study  to  the  actual  work  of  the 
schools. 

3.  Educational   Systems   and   Ideals.     Three   years 2 

(a)   Ancient  vSystems  and  Ideals.     Omitted  in  1912-13. 
(/;)   Modern  Systems  and  Ideals.    Omitted  in  1912-13. 
(c)   Recent    and    Contemporary    Educational    Thinkers. 
Omitted  in  1912-13. 

This  course  will  require  original  individual  research. 
The  lectures  will  deal  more  especially  with  systems  of  edu- 
cation set  forth  in  theoretical  treatises. 

4.  Educational  Seminary.     Two  years.     Th.  6  p.   m 2 

Students  are  required  to  make  an  inductive  study  of 
administrative  and  educational  problems  presented  by  our 
American  schools.  During  the  present  year  the  work  will 
deal  with  current  educational  topics. 

Except  in  special  cases,  only  those  that  elect  Pedagogy 
as  a  major  subject  will  be  admitted  to  this  seminary. 

5.  Educational  Research.     Two  years.     F.  6  p.  m 2 

Individual  research  and  experimentation  in  special  educa- 
tional method  with  a  view  to  the  inductive  determination 
of  principles  of  general  method  now  deductively  based  upon 
psychological  data. 


XIII.     PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Wither,   Chairman;   Assistant   Professors   Twit- 

MYER,  Urban  and  . 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  and  Clinic  comprises  a  lec- 
ture room  equipped  for  use  as  a  general  laboratory ;  a 
seminar  and  reading  room,  in  which  is  kept  the  department 
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library  containing  all  the  psychological  periodicals;  a  work- 
shop for  the  manufacture  of  apparatus;  a  photographic  dark 
room;  and  rooms  equipped  for  research  and  the  clinical 
examination  of  children.  The  laboratory  shop  permits  the 
manufacture  of  special  apparatus  required  by  research  work- 
ers. 

The  courses  in  psychology  are  planned  to  equip  students, 
not  only  for  research  work  and  for  an  academic  career,  but 
also  for  professional  service  as  clinical  psychologists  and  for 
special  training  in  the  application  of  psychology  to  educa- 
tion, social  service,  and  medicine.  Students  interested  in 
mental  pathology  may  attend  and  receive  credit  for  courses 
in  the  medical  department  on  nervous  and  mental  diseases 
and   neuropathology. 

The  courses  in  psychology  fall  into  four  general  groups: 
(a)  the  Systematic  Course;  (b)  Laboratory  Courses;  (c) 
Lecture  Courses;  and  (d)  Seminar  Courses.  The  Systematic 
Course,  comprising  Psychology  i,  2,  3,  and  4,  is  required 
of  all  students  entering  for  work  in  psychology,  whether 
as  a  major  or  a  minor  subject,  unless  the  equivalent  of  these 
courses  has  been  already  taken.  For  a  minor  in  psychology 
six  courses  are  required;  for  a  major  at  least  twelve  courses, 
of  which  nine  courses  or  their  equivalent  are  required,  viz., 
Psychology  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  either  6,  7,  or  8,  either  10  or  11, 
and  41  and  42.  Students  offering  psychology  as  a  major 
may  offer  as  minors  (i)  Child  Psychology,  (2)  Clinical  Psy- 
chology,   (3)    Mental  Pathology,  or   (4)    Psycho-physics. 

Of  the  courses  announced  below,  the  following  will  not 
be  given  in  1912-13,  unless  especially  requested  :  22,  23,  24,  25, 
35  and  36. 

THE   SYSTEMATIC  COURSE.  Hours 

week. 

1.  Analytic    Psychology.     First  Term.     Tu.  2   or   S.   10.     One 
course    3 

An  introspective  and  experimental  analysis  of  perception ; 
the  role  of  apperception ;  memory ;  attention  and  association  ; 
perceptions  of  space ;  the  sense  organs ;  the  physical  stimuli 
or  objects  of  perception.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

2.  Physiological   Psychology.     Second  Term.     Tu.  2  or  S.   10. 
One  course   3 

Mind  and  body ;  the  nature  of  voluntary,  automatic  and  re- 
flex movements,  inherited  instincts  and  acquired  habits,  im- 
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pulse  and  einotioii;  sensation,  memory  and  imagination;  the 
Structure  and  functions  of  the  human  nervous  system.  Dis- 
section of  the  brain  and  experimentation  upon  voluntary 
and  reflex  movements.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

3.  Genetic  Psychology.    First  Term.    M.  2  or  S.  10.    One  course  3 

Development  and  organization  of  the  individual  mind ;  per- 
manent effects  of  sensation  and  movement  upon  the  brain ; 
sensory  after-images;  memory  images;  cerebration  and  asso- 
ciation; organization  of  imagination  and  memory;  the  devel- 
opment of  ideas,  the  intellect  and  reason.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. 

4.  Behavior.    Second  Term.    M.  2  or  S.  10.    One  course 3 

Problems  of  movement;  the  relation  of  instincts  to  the 
emotion  and  will ;  the  control  of  instinctive  impulses,  and  the 
growth  of  the  personal  will.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

LABORATORY   COURSES. 

Each  course,  except  course  12,  provides  for  one  hour  r. 
week  seminary. 

5.  Qualitative   Analysis.      Introductory    Course.      One    or    two 
terms.     One  course    3 

This  course  follows  the  experiments  outlined  in  Titchen- 
er's  Qualitative  Manual  and  includes  selections  from  the  fol- 
lowing topics  :  Cutaneous  sensations  and  perceptions ;  visual 
and  auditory  sensations  and  perceptions;  memory  and  asso- 
ciation. The  course  is  designed  primarily  to  give  the  student 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  problems  of  experi- 
mental psychology. 

6.  Psycho-physics.    First  or  Second  Term.    Hours  as  arranged. 
One  course   3 

The  quantitative  measurement  methods  of  psycho-physics ; 
the  so-called  psycho-physical  law,  and  the  statistical  treat- 
ment of  results ;  quantitative  determinations  of  the  accuracy 
of  sense  perceptions.  Intended  for  students  who  have  had 
course  5. 

7.  Psychometry.     First  or  Second  Term.     Hours  as  arranged. 
One    course    3 

The  use  of  time  measuring  instruments  in  psychical  time 
measurements ;  the  chronoscope  and  its  control ;  the  use  of 
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the   kymograph;    simple   and   complex   time   reactions.     For 
students  who  have  completed  course  5. 

8.  The  Psycho-physiology  of  Feeling.     First  or  Second  Term. 
Hours  as  arranged.     One  course 3 

Experimental  methods  for  the  analysis  of  feeling;  sphyg- 
mographic  and  plethysmographic  curves ;  theories  of  plethys- 
mograms;  galvanometric  experiments;  the  study  of  other 
physiological   functions  influenced  by  feelings. 

9.  The  Psycho-physiology  of  Feeling.     First  or  Second  Term. 
Advanced  Course.    Hours  as  arranged.    One  course 3 

10.  Tests    and    measurements.      One    or    two   terms.     Hours    as 
arranged.      One    course 3 

Anthropometric  measurements  and  mental  tests  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  including  the  Binet  system.  The  methods  of 
psychological  analysis.  These  more  simple  tests  will  be  sup- 
plemented by,  experiments  with  the  chronoscope,  ergograph, 
and  other  apparatus,  in  order  that  the  students  may  become 
familiar  with  the  u?e  and  value  of  instruments  of  precision 
in  finer  and  more  accurate  diagnosis. 

11.  Social   Research   in   Clinical    Psychology.     First   or   Second 
Term.    Hours  as  arranged.    One  course  4 

Students  will  act  as  volunteer  social  workers  of  the  Clinic, 
spending  at  least  four  hours  weekly  investigating  home  and 
other  environmental  conditions.  This  course  is  intended  to 
supplement  course  10  for  students  of  clinical  psychology  and 
advanced  child  psychology.  It  also  provides  an  opportunity 
for  training  in  social  work  for  those  who  desire  to  special- 
ize in  this  direction. 

12.  Individual  Laboratory  Work.     One  course  or  more.     Num- 
ber of  hours  not  assigned. 

For  advanced  students  only,  who  have  taken  two  or  more 
of  the  preceding  courses  in  experimental  psychology  and  who 
are  competent  to  carry  on  original  research  without  instruc- 
tion, except  occasional  consultation  with  the  director  of  re- 
search. This  may  be  either  laboratory  experimentation,  or 
such  investigations  as  may  be  conducted  upon  children  in 
the  school  room. 
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LECTURE  COURSES.  Hours  a 

wuek. 

To  enter  any  of  these  courses  for  credit,  the  student  must 
have  had  courses  i  and  2,  or  their  equivalent. 

20.  Modern  Theories  of  Sense  Perception.     First  Term.     Sin- 
gle  course    2 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  latest  theories  in  the  held  of  sense  perception.  The  fol- 
lowing topics  are  considered:  Optics;  minute  structure  of 
the  eye;  color  theories;  theories  of  vision;  illusions  of  per- 
spective and  illusions  of  distance ;  space  perception ;  optical 
space  and  its  relation  to  tactual  and  acoustic  space ;  acous- 
tics; description  of  the  sense  organ  and  corresponding  nerve 
structures;  theories  of  perception  of  sound;  cortical  centers 
for  acoustic  sensations ;  cutaneous  sensations :  temperature, 
pressure,  and  pain  spots;  local  signs;  tactual  space  and  per- 
ception. 

21.  Psycho-physical  Methods.     Second  Term.     Single  course 2 

The  threshold  as  a  measure  of  sensitivity;  various  methods 
for  determining  the  threshold;  the  relation  of  the  method 
of  just  perceptible  differences  to  the  method  of  constant 
stimuli;  the  range  of  psycho-physical  measurement  methods 
in  their  application  to  every  field  of  psychology  where  exact 
data  can  be  obtained.  Working  out  a  set  of  actual  results 
is  a  part  of  the  requirements  of  this  course. 

22.  Psychology  of  Language.     Single  course   2 

The  place  of  psychology  in  the  study  of  language.  Lan- 
guage as  a  form  of  the  expression  of  feelings;  theories  on 
the  origin  of  language;  the  transformation  of  vowels 
(Grimm's  law)  ;  artificial  language;  sign  language  and  writ- 
ten language ;  the  development  of  written  language  in  its 
different  forms  (ideographs  and  the  alphabet).  Discussion 
of  the  various  attempts  to  classify  speech  defects  and 
aphasias. 

23.  Psychology  of  Aesthetics.     Single  course  2 

The  relation  of  feeling  and  the  affective  processes  to  other 
mental  processes ;  the  analysis  of  the  sense  of  beauty,  pre- 
senting the  psycho-physical  characteristics  of  aesthetic  pleas- 
ure; the  stimuli  or  objects  of  aesthetic  appreciation. 

24.  Psychology  of  Ethics.     Single  course   2 

Ethics  studied  in  its  development  from  custom,  or  habits 
of  groups ;  customs  of  primitive  societies ;  transformation  of 
custom  into  law. 
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25.  Religious  Feelings  and  Customs.    Single  course 2 

Ideas  about  the  nature  of  the  soul;  religion  in  its  primitive 
forms;  classification  of  mythological  conceptions;  mytholog- 
ical ideas  in  their  relation  to  ethical  and  aesthetic  notions. 

26.  The   Mental   Development   of   the   Child.     First   Term.     S. 
9-10.     Half  course    i 

The  factors  of  heredity  and  environment  in  their  effect 
upon  the  formation  of  individual  character.  The  normal 
evolution  of  character  from  congenital  automatisms,  reflexes 
and  instincts ;  various  theories  of  heredity  and  modes  of  in- 
heritance ;  the  modification  of  inherited  characteristics  by 
organic  or  environmental  circumstances;  successive  and 
periodic  expressions  of  instinctive  impulses  in  play,  fear, 
liking  for  special  studies  and  activities ;  crystallizing  of  these 
activities  into  habits ;  the  processes  of  grovi^th  affecting 
mental  development  through  the  four  periods  of  life  begin- 
ing  with  the  embryonic  and  continuing  through  the  foetal 
existence,   infancy,   and  childhood, 

27.  Adolescence.     Second  Term.     S.  9-10.     Half  course  i 

The  adolescent  physiological,  anatomical,  and  psychologi- 
cal characteristics;  the  phenomena  of  puberty;  rise  of  sex 
and  other  instincts,  altruism,  aestheticism ;  ideational-moral- 
ity ;  the  phenomena  of  conversion  and  reUgion. 

28.  The  Exceptional  Child.    First  Term.     S.  9-10.    Half  course,   i 

Types  of  exceptional  children,  including  the  supernormal 
and  subnormal;  the  phenomena  of  mental  and  moral  devia- 
tion. History,  classification,  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  the 
various  types,  based  upon  the  studies  of  Seguin,  Ireland, 
Barr,  and  Tredgold,  together  with  information  drawn  from 
the  accumulated  records  of  a  decade  of  practical  studies  of 
backward  and  deficient  children  in  the  Psychological  Clinic. 

29.  The  Training  and  Treatment  of  Exceptional  Children.     Sec- 
ond Term.     S.  9-10.     Half  course  i 

The  principles  and  methods  of  treatment  and  training  of 
special  and  atypical  children ;  preliminary  medical,  surgical, 
and  constitutional  treatments  necessary  to  place  the  child  in 
the  best  mental  condition  for  pedagogical  training;  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  physiological  method  suited  to  the  various  de- 
grees   of     mentality    in    mentally    defective    children,    and 
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to  the  various  classes  of  retarded  cliildren ;   the  growth  of 
special   chisses   and    institutions    from    the   time   of    Seguin's 
work  in  Paris,  and  Gnggenhuhl's  work  in  Switzerland,  to  the 
modern  developments  in  state  institntions  and  puhlic  schools. 
^]o.  Clinical  Psychology.     First  or  Second  Term.     S.  11-12.    Half 

course    i 

Lectures  based  on  the  examination  of  cases  of  retarded  or 
unusual  mental  development.  This  course  may  be  repeated 
for  credit. 

31.  Mental  Defects.     First  Term.     M.  4.30-6.    Half  course  1^/2 

Although  this  course  will  consider  the  graver  defects,  such 
as  are  present  in  imbecility  and  idiocy,  special  attention  will 
be  given  to  mental  defects  small  in  themselves,  but  productive 
of  severe  retardation  or  anomalies  of  development. 

32.  Orthogenics.     Second  Term.     M.  4.30-6.    Half  course  il4 

The  methods  of  restoring  mental  deviates  to  normal  con- 
dition ;  the  environmental  and  personal  factors  which  make 
normal  development  possible. 
3S-  Comparative   Psychology.     First  Term.     One  course    2 

The  nature  and  criteria  of  consciousness;  the  evidence  of 
behavior;  methods  of  learning;  sense  perception;  instincts, 
memory,  imitation,  and  attention  in  man  and  the  lower  ani- 
mals. 

34.  Evidence.     Second  Term.    One  course  2 

The  uncertainty  of  human  testimony  as  revealed  by  the 
analysis  of  perception,  memory,  and  reason ;  the  role  of 
prejudice  and  feeling  in  determining  statements  of  fact; 
the  distinction  between  fact  and  opinion  ;  scientific  method ; 
the  nature  of  proof;  the  value  of  theory;  the  nature  and 
function  of  belief. 

35.  Abnormal    Psychology.     Introductory   Course.     First   Term. 
Hal f    Course    i  J^ 

$6.  Abnormal   Psychology.     Advanced    Course.     Second   Term. 
Half  Course    lYz 

SEMINAR   COURSES. 

To  enter  these  courses  students  must  have  hod  courses  i 
o]id  2  or  their  equivalent,  and  must  be  entered  for  at  least 
one  laboratorv  course. 
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40.  Child  Psychology.    First  and  Second  Terms.     S.  lo-ii.    One 
course   .- i 

An  advanced  course  for  guidance  in  the  study  of  the  litera- 
ture of  child  psychology  and  for  the  consideration  of  investi- 
gations that  are  being  conducted  in  the  psychological  labora- 
tory. 

41.  Statistical  Methods.    First  Term.    F.  4.30-6.     One  course...   i^ 

A  course  of  practical  training  in  the  statistical  and  graphic 
methods  of  presenting  results.  This  seminar  is  limited  to 
students  who  have  been  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  presenting  psychology  as  a  major 
subject.  No  thesis  in  psychology  will  be  considered  unless 
the  student  has  had  this  course  or  its  equivalent. 

42.  Research  Seminar.    Second  Term.     F.  4.30-6.     One  course.,   ij^ 

For  students  admitted  to  candidacy  who  have  had  course 
41  and  who  are  engaged  upon  original  research  which  is  far 
enough  advanced  to  be  reported  to  the  seminar.  No  student 
will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
until  he  has  taken  credit  for  this  course. 

Note. — With  permission  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Graduate  School  and  of  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School, 
courses  in  Psychiatry  and  Neuro-Pathology  may  be  taken  in 
the  Medical  School,  either  as  a  minor  subject  in  this  group 
or  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  a  minor  or 
major  in  Psychology. 


XIV.     MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Crawley,  C/2afr;«a«;  Professors  Fisher,  Schwatt, 
and    Hallett;     Assistant     Professors     Safford,     Glenn, 
Chambers  and  Babb;  Dr.  Mitchell,  Dr.  Moore  and  Dr. 
Beal. 
A   student   may   elect   a   major   and   one   or   both    minors 

in  Mathematics.     Students  whose  majors  are  in  Mathematics 

are,    however,    advised    to    elect    one    minor    in    Physics    or 

Astronomy. 

Students  whose  majors  are  not  in  Mathematics,  who  elect 

one  or  two  minors  in   Mathematics,  will  elect  in  consult^- 
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tation  with  the  Cliainnaii  of  the  Group  Commitlce  such 
courses  as  are  related  most  closely  to  the  work  of  their 
major  suhjccls. 

Courses  to  Ih'  (jivcn  in  Hju-i^;. 

Professor   CKA\VLf':Y.  Hours  a 

week. 

1.  JNlocleru  Analytic  Geometry.     Tu.  Th.  u.     Single  Course...   2 

Homogeneous  coordinate  systems,  with  application  to  the 
conies  and  higher  plane  curves.  Cross-ratio,  homography 
and  involution,  projection  and  linear  transformation,  etc. 

Professor  Sciiwatt. 

4.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable 3 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  theory  of  masses. 
Enumerable  and  non-enumerable  masses.  Finite  and  trans- 
finite  powers  of  masses.  Content  of  masses.  Continuity, 
quasi-continuity,  and  discontinuity  of  functions.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  derivative.  Oscillating  functions.  Singularities 
and  condensation  of  singularities  of  functions.  Integrability 
of   functions. 

Professor  Hallett. 

5.  Introduction  to  Modern  Higher  Algebra.     First  Term 3 

6.  The  Galois  Theory  of  Algebraic  Equations.     Second  Term.   3 

7.  Theory  of  Groups  of  a  Finite  Order 3 

Assistant    Professor   Safford. 

2-|.  Partial   Differential   Equations 3 

Hyberbolic  functions.  Orthogonal  families  of  curves  and 
surfaces.  The  derivation  of  the  most  familiar  partial  differ- 
ential equations  and  their  reduction  to  ordinary  dift'erential 
equations.  Functions  defined  by  differential  equations.  The 
geometry  of  reciprocal  radii. 

Assistant  Professor  Glenn. 

2.  Differential  Equations.     Tu.  Th.   12 2 

Theory   and   applications    of   ordinary   and   partial    differ- 
ential equations  containing  real  variables. 
26.  Geometry  of  Contact  Transformations  and  Line  Geometry.,  3 

Lie's  theory  of  contact  transformations.  Geometry  of  line 
elements   and   of   surface   elements.      Differential   invariants. 
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Foundations    of    line    geometry    after    Pliicker    and    Klein. 
Linear  complexes.    Congruences.    Ruled  surfaces.    Connexes. 

Assistant  Professor  Chambers.  Hours  a 

week. 

ri.  Synthetic    Projective    Geometry 3 

Principle  of  Duality,  Desargues  configuration  and  related 
configurations.  Projectivities  of  the  primitive  geometric 
forms.  Harmonic  constructions.  Conic  sections.  All  treated 
by  synthetic  methods.     Problem  work. 

Assistant  Professor  Babb. 

30.  H'istory  of   Mathematics 2 

Lectures  and  collateral  reading.  A  general  view  of  the 
historical  development  of  mathematics  together  with  an  ex- 
amination into  the  fundamental  methods  of  the  investigators 
and  their  followers. 

Dr.  Mitchell. 

17.  Theory  of  Numbers 3 

Properties  of  rational  numbers,  linear  congruences,  law  of 
quadratic  reciprocity,  theory  of  forms,  algebraic  numbers, 
theory  of  ideals. 

Dr.  Moore. 

13.  Foundations  of  Mathematics    3 

The  theory  of  positive  integers  as  a  basis  for  analysis. 
Rigid  motion  and  correspondence  with  a  number  manifold 
as  factors  in  determining  the  properties  of  space.  Metrical 
and  non-metrical  spaces.  A  critical  study  of  inter-relations 
between  different  systems  of  axioms. 

Dr.  Beal. 
3.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable 3 

graduate  seminar. 
(i)  Each  purely  graduate  major  course  includes  courses 
of  reading  from  the  classics  on  the  subject.     Each  student 
in  a  given  course  is  required  to  present  one  or  more  reports 
per  term  before  the  Seminar. 

(2)  Each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  Mathe- 
matics  is   required   to  present  before  the  Seminar  the  sub- 
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Stance  of  the  dissertation  wliieli  he  expects  lo  offer  as  a 
thesis,  at  a  ineetiii};  of  the  Seiniiiar  to  he  heUl  hefore  his 
thesis  is  formally  accepted  hy  the   I  )epartinent. 

TJic    foUoiciiu/    courses    icill    be    offered    in    1913-14    and 
1914-15: 

Professor  Crawley, 

15.  Higher  Plane  Curves, 

Professor  Fisher. 

2.  Differential  Equations. 

3.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. 

18.  Theory  of  Functions  (Second  Course), 

19.  Linear  Differential   Equations    (Advanced  Course), 

Professor  Schwatt. 

20.  Infinite  Series  and  Products   (First  Course), 

21.  Infinite  Series  and  Products  (Second  Course), 

22.  Definite  Integrals. 

Professor   Hallett. 
5.  Introduction  to  Modern  Higher  Algebra. 

7.  Theory  of  Groups  of  a  Finite  Order. 

Assistant   Professor   Safford. 

8.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Precision  of  Measurements. 

9.  Curvilinear  Coordinates. 

25.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity. 

Assistant  Professor  Glenn, 
ID,  Theory  of  Invariants. 
27,  Calculus  of  Variations.     First  Term. 

Assistant  Professor  Chambers. 
12,  Advanced  Synthetic  Geometry. 

Dr.  Mitchell. 
14.  Linear  Groups. 

Dr.    Beal. 

16.  Differential  Geometry. 
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XV.     ASTRONOMY. 


Professor  C.  L.  Doolittle,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professor 

E.    DOOLITTLE.  Hours  a 

week. 

r.  Method  of  Least  Squares,  historically  and  practically  con- 
sidered.    First  Term.     M.  Th.  lo 2 

2.  Reduction  of  Stellar  Coordinates  to  a  Homogeneous  System. 
Investigation  of  the  constants  of  precession,  nutation  and 
aberration,  and  the  variations  of  terrestrial  latitude.  First 
Term.     Tu,  Th.  9 2 

3.  History  of  Astronomy.    Second  Term.    Tu.  Th.  9 2 

Lectures  accompanied  by  reading  and  seminary  work. 

4.  Practical  Astronomy.    Second  Term.   Tu.  Th.  10 2 

Spherical  coordinates,  parallax,  refraction,  time,  latitude, 
longitude,  azimuth,  occupations,  eclipses,  precession,  muta- 
tion, aberration,  stellar  proper  motion,  theory  of  astronomical 
instruments.     Observatory  practice. 

This  course  is  based  upon  Doolittle,   Practical  Astrono- 
my, and  Chauvenet,  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 
10.  Observatory  Practice.     Six  hours.     Unit  course. 

Assistant  Professor  E.  Doolittle. 

5.  Theoretical  Astronomy,    (a)  Tu.  9-1 1 ;  F.  9 3 

Integration  of  general  equations  of  motion  in  case  of  tw^o 
bodies.  Determination  of  the  parabolic,  elliptic,  or  hyper- 
bolic elements  from  three  and  from  four  complete  observa- 
tions. Computation  of  ephemerides.  This  includes  a  practi- 
cal determination  of  the  undisturbed  elements  of  the  orbit  of 
a  comet  or  planet.  Oppolzer,  Traite  de  la  Determination  des 
Orbites  des  Cometes  et  des  Planetes. 

6.  Theoretical  Astronomy  {h) 2 

Special  and  general  perturbations,  numerical  differentiation 
and  integration,  correction  of  the  elements  of  orbit  with  ap- 
plication of  the  method  of  least  squares  to  determine  the 
most  probable  system.  Computation  of  planetary  tables. 
Oppolzer,  Vol.  II,  Souchon,  L'Astronomie  Theorique,  and 
Tisserand,  Mecanique  Celeste. 

7.  Astronomical   Seminary.     F.   10 i 

Investigation  of  special  problems. 

8.  Secular  Perturbations.     M.  ii-i,  W.  11-12 3 
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The     general     equations     by    Jacobi's     method.       Gauss's 
method  as  developed    by    Hill,    llalphen,    Callandreau    and 
Louis    Arndt.      Lcetures,    with    reference    to    the    original 
memoirs. 
Celestial  Mechanics.     S.   lo j 

Application  of  Lagrange's  and  Hamilton's  Canonical 
Forms  and  of  Jacobi's  Equations.  Jacobi's  Vorlesiingcn 
iibcr  Dynaniik;  Tisserand,  Mccaniquc  Celeste,  and  Appcll, 
Traite  de  Mecaniqiie  Rationelle. 

Note. — The  observatory,  equipped  with  an  i8-inch  equa- 
torial telescope,  and  other  instruments  of  the  latest  and  most 
approved  design,  offers  every  facility  by  which  students  may 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  practical  details  of  astro- 
nomical work. 


XVI.     PHYSICS. 

Professor   Goodspeed,  Chairman;   Professor   Richards;   As- 
sistant  Professor   Barker;   Dr.   Boehm;    Dr.   Kabakjian. 

Dr.  Kabakjian. 
Major — Theoretical  and  Experimental  Physics. 
Minor — Work  equivalent  to  six  standard  courses,  one-third 
of  which  should  be  laboratory  work.* 

Note. — All  courses  in  Physics  are  given  in  the  Randal 
Morgan  Laboratory,  consisting  of  two  buildings  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  science. 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  all  routine  work,  and 
every  endeavor  is  made  to  keep  well  abreast  of  the  times 
in  special  work.  To  this  end  no  effort  is  spared  in  making 
it  possible  for  graduate  students  to  pursue  work  along  such 
special  lines  in  which  they  may  be  thought  most  competent. 

The  hours  indicated  are  tentative  only.  The  courses 
marked  as  omitted  may  be  given  if  the  needs  of  the  students 
applying  require  it. 


*  Three  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week  for  one  year  are  equivalent  to  one 
standard  course, 
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Professor   GoODSPEED.  Hours; 

week. 

7.  Rigid  Dynamics.     Second  Term.     Tu.  3,  Th.  4 2 

9.  Theory  of  the  Potential  Function.    First  Term.   Tu.  4,  Th.  5.  2 
13.  Dynamics  of  a  Particle.     First  Term.    Tu.  3,  Th.  4 2 

25.  Theoretical   and   Practical   Radiography.     Laboratory.     One 
course 3 

26.  Radiophysics.     Second  Term.     Tu.  3-5 2 


Professor  Richards. 

1.  Constitution  of  Matter.    First  Term.    Tu.  W.  4-5.30 '3 

2.  Radiation.     Electromagnetic   Theory  of   Light.     Omitted   in 

1912-13    3 

10.  Theory  of  Sound.     One  Term 2 

11.  Application  of  Harmonic  Series  to  Physical  Problems.     M. 
W.  3,  Th.  9.    Omitted  in  1912-13 3 

15.  Geometrical  Optics.    One  Term.    Omitted  in  1912-13 2 

16.  Optical  Interference  Methods  and  their  Applications.     One 
Term    2 

18.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Physics.     Second  Term 2 

Professors  Goodspeed  and  Richards. 

3.  Practical  Spectroscopy.     Laboratory.     W.  2-5.     One  course..  3 
6.  Absolute  Physical  Measurements.     Laboratory.     Tu.  Th.  F. 

2-5.    One  to  three  courses 3  to  9 

12.  Seminary.    W.  3.     Discussion  of  special  subjects,  and  journal 
analysis     i 

Assistant  Professor  Barker. 

5.  Theory  of   Heat.     First  Term 2 

8.  Thermodynamics.     Second  Term 2 

29.  Thermoelectricity.     One  Term   2 

30,  Hydrodynamics.     One  Term    2 

Dr.  BoEHM. 
3T.  History  of   Physics.     Second  Term 2 

Dr.  Kabakjian. 
S2.  Corpuscular  Emissions  and  Ionizations.     Second  Term 2 
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AVII.     CIIKMISTUV. 

Professor  Eik;ak  F.  Smith,  Chair )iiiin;  Assistant  Professors 
Shinn,  Taggakt,  McCutchkon  and  Dr.  IIilueurand. 

Majors — Inorganic  Chemistry;  Organic  Chemistry;  Electro- 
chemistry. 

Minors — i.  Courses    i    and    8,    with    hiboratory    work,    six 
hours. 
2.  Courses    3    and    5,    with    laboratory    work,    six 
hours. 

Professor  Edgar  F.  Smith.  ",J;^ J  ^ 

1.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Tu.  Th.  11 2 

This  course  assumes  that  the  student  has  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  elements  of  the  subject  by  study  of  stand- 
ard text-books  relating  thereto  and  with  this  as  a  basis  the 
course  develops  the  elements  according  to  their  arrangement 
in  the  periodic  system.  It  aims  to  make  as  complete  a  com- 
parative study  of  them  and  their  derivatives  as  is  possible.  . 
Methods  of  preparation  are  fully  discussed  and  the  consid- 
eration of  constitution  comprises  a  very  important  chapter 
in  the  presentation.  Careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  physical 
constants  and  methods  for  determining  the  same.  The  prac- 
tical work  in  conjunction  with  these  lectures  consists  in  the 
preparation  of  a  rather  extended  series  of  typical  compounds 
which  involve  a  study  of  method,  behaviors  and  purity. 

2.  Electro-chemistry.     W.    11 i 

The  gradual  historical  development  of  this  domain  of 
chemistry  is  traced.  The  practical  discoveries  in  the  earliest 
years  are  fully  noted.  The  several  theories  receive  ample 
consideration  and  then  follow  the  applications  of  the  current 
to  analysis,  to  organic  chemistry,  to  applied  inorganic  chem- 
istry and  to  the  preparation  of  substances  at  high  tempera- 
tures. The  salient  points  developed  in  these  lectures  are 
demonstrated  by  a  series  of  problems  in  the  electro-chemical 
laborator\^  which  is  fully  and  admirably  appointed  and 
equipped  for  this  special  purpose. 

3a.  Mineral  Analysis.    First  Term.    M.  9 i 

This  course  embodies  a  personal  experience  of  years  in  the 
complete  analysis  of  a  definite  number  of  minerals  repre- 
senting  the    families    of    sulphides,    sulpho-salts,    oxides    of 
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Hours  a 
week . 


various  kinds,  carbonates,  silicates  with  the  many  and  vari- 
ous constituents  which  have  been  observed  in  them,  tung- 
states,  molybdates,  columbates,  tantalates,  the  rare  earths, 
tellurides,  selenides,  etc.,  supplemented  with  actual  labora- 
tory instruction  in  the  same. 
3b.  Determination  of  Atomic  Weights.  Second  Term.  M.  9...  i 
The  importance  of  practical  study  of  these  constants  is 
dwelt  upon.  The  steps  pursued  through  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  effort  in  this  direction  are  traced.  The  methods  of 
attacking  the  many  problems  in  this  particular  domain  of 
the  chemical  world  are  exhaustively  studied.  The  results 
of  masters  in  this  field  are  made  special  subjects  of  thought 
and  discussion.  Since,  in  this  laboratory,  studies  have  been 
conducted  upon  the  atomic  weights  of  antimony,  arsenic, 
cadmium,  mercury,  molybdenum,  columbium,  nitrogen,  pal- 
ladium, selenium,  silver,  tungsten,  etc.,  there  is  excellent 
opportunity  for  practical  work  in  this  highly  important  field 
of  research. 

4.  Seminar.    Tu.  12 i 

10.  History  of  Chemistry  in  America.    Second  Term.    M.  9.    Al- 
ternate years   i 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  place  before  students 
what  Americans  have  done  in  chemistry.  The  coming  of 
Joseph  Priestley  to  America  (1794)  seems  to  have  developed 
and  stimulated  a  deeper  interest  in  the  sciensre,  and  as  the 
course  of  its  growth  in  certain  centers  is  followed,  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  noteworthy  investigations  are  found 
which  should  be  the  property  of  every  student  of  the  science 
in  this  country.  Such  study  also  reveals  that  the  earlier 
chemists  of  the  country  contributed  very  materially  to  the 
theoretical  questions  of  the  day  as  well  as  to  the  utilitarian 
expansion  and  application  of  the  fundamentals  of  chemical 
science. 

Assistant  Professor  Shinn. 

5.  Industrial  Chemistry.     Th.  9 i 

This  course  is  intended  to  render  the  student  somewhat 
familiar  with  chemistry  as  applied  to  industrial  problems. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures,  one  hour  a  week  for  two 
years,  upon  type  industries,  discussing  methods  of  prepara- 
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tion  and  purification  of  the  more  important  substances.  The 
lectures  are  supplemented  by  numerous  excursions  to  manu- 
facturing establishments  when  the  actual  working  out  of 
these  processes  may  be  seen. 

The  manufacturers  in  and  around  Philadelphia  are  partic- 
ularly cordial  in  receiving  the  classes  into  their  works,  thus 
affording  unusual  advantage  to  students  along  this  line. 

6.  Analytical  Chemistry.     Tu.   lo i 

Lectures,    one   hour    a   week,    describing    approved    gravi- 
metric and   volumetric   methods   of   analysis   of   metals   and 
acids,  together  with  the  more  important  separations. 
[I.  Inorganic  Preparations.     First  Term.     F.  9 t 

A  systematic  consideration  of  type  elements  and  com- 
pounds, illustrating  the  methods  of  preparation  of  the  types 
and  the  special  details  required  for  individual  cases. 

Assistant  Professor  Taggart. 

7.  Organic  Chemistry.     M.   10,  F.   11 2 

An  advanced  course  intended  for  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  general  course.  It  consists  of  systematic  lec- 
tures extending  through  two  years,  and  pays  special  atten- 
tion to  the  historical  development,  recent  theories,  and 
important  applications  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  A  read- 
ing knowledge  of  German  is  required,  since  frequent  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  original  literature. 

Laboratory  work  in  the  synthesis  and  analysis  of  com- 
pounds is  required. 

Excellent  facilities  are  offered  for  original  investigations. 

Dr.    HiLDEBRAND. 

8.  Physical  Chemistry.     Th.  10 i 

The  lectures,  one  hour  a  week,  extend  through  two  years. 
(Begun  in  1911-12.)  They  deal  with  the  application  of  physi- 
cal methods  of  thought  and  measurement  to  chemistry, 
showing  the  relation  between  physical  properties  and  chem- 
ical nature,  the  factors  governing  chemical  changes,  and  the 
relations  between  chemical  and  other  forms  of  energy,  espe- 
cial attention  being  given  to  theoretical  electro-chemistry. 
The  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  all  the  possible 
means  of  attacking  his  chemical  problems. 
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Laboratory  work  includes  practice  with  the  polarimeter, 
refractometer,  spectroscope,  molecular  weight  determination, 
measurement  of  reaction  velocity,  equilibria,  conductivity, 
electromotive  force,  etc.  A  short  original  research  -may 
sometimes  be  added. 

Assistant  Professor  McCutcheon. 
9.  History  and  Theories  of  Chemistry.    W.  9 i 

This  course  of  lectures  aims  to  give  a  resume  of  the  devel- 
opment of  chemistry  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day. 

The  theories  of  the  ancients,  the  Arabians  and  alchemists 
are  first  discussed.  The  views  of  Stahl  and  his  school  and 
the  work  of  Lavoisier  are  then  considered  and  a  brief  biog- 
raphy is  given  of  all  the  more  important  workers  in  the 
chemical  field. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  progress 
of  theoretical  chemistry  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
atomic  and  molecular  hypotheses,  the  development  of  ideas 
regarding  the  behaviors  of  substances  in  solution  as  well  as 
affinity,  valency,  equilibrium  and  the  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  elements  are  described  in  some  detail,  while  the  more 
modern  tendencies  of  chemical  thought  are  outlined. 

The  above  schedule  comprises  mainly  lecture  courses. 
Much  practical  work  is  given  in  connection  with  all  but 
Courses  4,  5,  9  and  10.  This  is  carried  on  in  the  John  Har- 
rison Laboratory  of  Chemistry,  which  is  thoroughly  equipped 
for  graduate  study.  After  the  student  has  received  that  train- 
ing in  the  several  departments  of  Chemistry  which  will  give 
him  a  broad  outlook  in  the  science,  and  has  displayed  evi- 
dence of  ability  to  follow  research  under  guidance,  he  may  be 
permitted  to  undertake  investigation  in  his  major  subject  (or 
in  a  minor  topic  if  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Group 
Committee).  Special  research  rooms  are  set  apart  for  ad- 
vanced students.  They  have  also  for  use  all  modern  appar- 
atus necessary  for  the  application  of  physico-chemical  meth- 
ods, for  gas  analysis,  and  for  spectroscopy.  The  opportuni- 
ties offered  for  thorough  drill  in  practical  electro-chemistry 
are  had  in  laboratories  especially  arranged  for  this  branch 
of  chemical  science.  The  rarer  elements  receive  more  than 
ordinary  attention. 
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XVIII.     GKOLOGY  AN1>  IVI  INKKALCXi  V. 

Professor  A.  P.  I^kown,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professor 
Imirknfici.u  ;   Dr.  Travis. 
Majors — Geoloj»y  ;  Mineralogy. 

A.    GEOLOGY. 
Professor  A.  P.  Rrown. 

1 .  Historical  Geology.  Lectures  upon  the  earth's  history  and 
development  as  recorded  in  the  rocks;  including  the  classifi- 
cation, characteristics  and  distribution  of  the  various  geolog- 
ical formations,  particularly  those  of  America  and  Europe ; 
the  changes  and  distribution  of  land  and  sea  during  succes- 
sives  geological  times,  and  the  development  of  surface  topog- 
raphy, with  a  hif.tory  of  the  progress  of  animal  and  plant 
life  upon  the  earth.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the 
study  of  maps  and  specimens  in  the  Historical  Geological 
collection  illustrative  of  the  lectures.  One  hour  lecture,  four 
hours  laboratory.     W.  9.     Three  courses. 

Dr.  Travis. 

2.  Petrography.  Lectures  upon  the  optical  characteristics  of 
the  rock-forming  minerals,  the  classification  of  rocks  and 
their  petrographic  characters  as  exhibited  in  rock  sections ; 
with  laboratory  practice  in  the  preparation  and  study  of  thin 
sections  of  rocks.  One  hour  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory. 
Th.  II.     Three  courses. 

Assistant  Professor  Ehrenfeld. 

3.  Physical  Geology  and  Physiography.  Lectures,  laboratory 
experiments  and  field  work  in  dynamic  and  physiographic 
geology.  Two  hours  lectures,  two  hours  laboratory.  W. 
F.    10.     Three   courses. 

6.  Stratigraphic  Geology.  The  nature  and  origin  of  sediments  ; 
the  principles  of  correlation,  etc.  The  study  in  detail  of  the 
stratigraphy  of  a  particular  geological  period.  One  hour 
lecture.    Tu.  4.     One  course. 

Professor  A.  P.  Brown. 

4.  Chemical  Geology.  Lectures  upon  the  chemical  metamor- 
phic  changes  that  take  place  in  rocks,  with  laboratory  experi- 
ments and  petrographic  study  of  metamorphosed  rocks.    One 
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hour  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory.  One  Term.  W.  12. 
Two  courses. 
5.  Paleontology  of  the  Invertebrata.  Study  of  representative 
types  of  fossils  of  the  different  groups  of  invertebrates  in 
the  zoological  collection  of  fossils.  Laboratory,  five  hours. 
Two  and  a  half  courses.  The  hours  for  this  course  are  ar- 
ranged to  suit  the  roster  of  each  student. 

B.     MINERALOGY. 
Dr.  Travis. 

1.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Crystallography.  Lectures  upon 
the  morphological  and  physical  characters  of  crystals  and 
upon  the  use  of  instruments  for  their  determination  with 
laboratory  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments  for  measure- 
ments of  crystals  and  determination  of  their  physical  con- 
stants. Two  hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory.  M.  W. 
lo-i.     Four  courses. 

4.  Determination  of  Minerals  by  Physical  and  Pyrognostic 
Properties.  Laboratory  practice  in  determination  of  min- 
eral species  by  the  use  of  physical  pro.perties  and  with  the 
aid  of  blow-pipe  and  chemical  tests.  Four  hours  laboratory. 
Th.  10- 1,  2-3.    Two  courses. 

Assistant  Professor  Ehrenfeld. 
3.  Chemical  and  Synthetic  Mineralogy.    Lectures  upon  the  arti- 
ficial pt-oduction  of  minerals  and  laboratory  experiments  in 
mineral  synthesis.     One  hour  lecture,  three  hours  laboratory. 
S.  12. 

Professor  A.  P.  Brown. 

2.  Systematic  Mineralogy.  Lectures  upon  the  classification  of 
minerals  with  descriptions  of  the  characters  of  the  different 
species  and  laboratory  study  of  specimens  in  the  mineral- 
ogical  museum.  Two  hours  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory. 
Tu.  Th.  lo-i.     Two  courses. 

The  laboratory  hours  are  the  minimum  required  for  minor 
work.  Students  taking  Geology  or  Mineralogy  as  a  major 
spend  more  time  in  laboratory  work  than  noted  above. 

All  students  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology  are  expected  to 
participate  in  the  occasional  field  excursions,  in  addition  to 
such  field  work  as  may  be  assigned  to  students  taking  major 
work  in  this  group. 
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111  the  laboratory  courses,  the  study  from  specimens  is 
carried  on  in  the  mineralogical  and  geological  museums. 
Other  practical  work  is  done  in  the  mineralogical  laboratory, 
which  is  supplied  with  instruments  and  appliances  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  group.  Power 
machines  are  provided  for  slicing  and  grinding  minerals  and 
rocks;  the  chemical  laboratory  is  equipped  for  the  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  examination  of  minerals;  the  gonoi- 
meter  room  is  provided  with  apparatus  for  work  in  mathe- 
matical and  physical  crystallography;  the  dark-room  is  ar- 
ranged for  photographic  work,  including  photomicrography. 
In  the  Library  will  be  found  the  works  and  journals  on 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  most  frequently  consulted  by  the 
student ;  while,  in  addition,  the  Museum  is  supplied  with 
those  works  of  reference  necessary  for  the  courses  in  prac- 
tical   Paleontology  and   Mineralogy. 


XIX.     BOTANY  AND  ZOOLOGY. 

Professor ,  Chainnan;    Professors    Mac- 

FARLANE,  DoNALDSON,  Harshberger  and  MooRE ;  Assist- 
ant Professors  Calvert  and  Davts;  Dr.  Lillie,  Dr. 
Kribs,  Dr.  Jacobs  ;  Mr.  Steckbeck. 

Majors — Botany;    Morphology   and    Physiology;   Taxonomy 
and  Distribution. 
Zoology :  Morphology  and  Physiology. 

A.     BOTANY. 
Professor  Macfarlane. 
74.  Comparative   Taxonomy   of   Angiospermia.    Two   hours    lec- 
ture, four  hours  laboratory  work.     F.   lo-i.     Four  courses.* 
Omitted  in  1912-13. 
79.  Comparative  Morphology  of  the  Angiospermia.     Two  hours 
lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  and  seminary  work.     F.   lo-i. 
Four  courses.* 


*  Additional  hours  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of  instructor  and 
students. 
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Professor  Harshberger. 

yy.  Comparative  Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  the  Myxomy- 
cetes  and  Fungi.  One  hour  lecture,  five  hours  laboratory 
and  seminary  work.     M.  2-5.     Four  courses.* 

81.  Comparative  Plant  Distribution  and  Ecology.  Two  hours  lec- 
ture, four  hours  laboratory  work.  M.  2-5.  Four  courses.* 
Omitted  in  1912-13. 

Assistant  Professor  Davis. 
"/Z-  Plant  Cytology  and  Genetics.    Two  hours  lecture,  four  hours 

laboratory  and  seminary  work.     M.  9-12.    Four  courses.* 
76.  Comparative  Morphology  of  the  Pteriodophyta  and  Gymno- 

spermia.      Two    hours    lecture,    four    hours    laboratory    and 

seminary  work.    Tu.  2-5.     Four  courses.* 
78.  Morphology    and    Taxonomy    of    the    Algae    Hepaticae    and 

Musci.      Two    hours    lecture,    four    hours    laboratory    work. 

Tu.  2-5.     Four  courses.*     Omitted  in  1912-13. 

Mr.  Steckbeck. 
75.  Plant   Irritability   and    Nutrition.     Two   hours   lecture,    four 
hours  laboratory  work.     W.  lo-i.     Four  courses.* 

Graduate  Botanical  Club. 

The  instructors  and  advanced  students  in  Botany  meet 
on  alternate  Tuesday  evenings,  from  7.30  to  9,  to  present 
original  communications,  review  recent  papers,  and  discuss 
the  general  principles  of  plant  evolution. 

Note. — Students  taking  a  major  in  Botany  will  be  required, 
before  presenting  themselves  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  to  study 
for  not  less  than  ten  consecutive  months  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den of  the  University  or  of  some  other  institution  possess- 
ing equal  facilities  for  practical  work  in  Botany. 

The  Botanical  Department  is  well  equipped  with  specimens, 
models,  charts,  microscopes,  microtomes  and  other  instru- 
ments of  precision.  The  photographic  and  developing  rooms 
are  furnished  with  photo-micrographic,  enlarging  and  reduc- 
ing apparatus.  A  large  collection  of  alcoholic  specimens  is 
constantly  available  for  study.  The  herbarium  includes  collec- 
tions made  by  I.  Burk,  Leidy,  Rothrock,  Gray,  Aubrey-Smith, 

♦Additional  hours  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of    instructor  and 
students. 
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Ellis,  Liiullicimcr,  IJriiitoii,  the  algal  collection  of  Wolle,  the 
moss  collection  of  Josephine  Lowe  and  the  special  collections 
of  other  well-known  botanists.  A  varied  series  of  museum 
preparations  and  dissections  preserved  in  alcohol  has  been 
collected  and  is  constantly  being  enlarged.  The  departmental 
library  contains  most  of  the  memoirs,  journals  and  text-books 
bearing  on  the  subject,  while  the  libraries  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  American  Philosophical  Society  and 
other  large  collections  of  books  are  available  for  consulta- 
tion. 

The  ground  surrounding  Botanical  Hall  covers  nearly  four 
acres  and  has  been  laid  out  as  a  botanic  garden.  It  con- 
tains about  three  thousand  species  of  native  and  exotic 
plants.  Twelve  greenhouses  and  an  experimental  plant 
house  surround,  and  are  in  direct  conmiunication  with,  the 
Hall.  The  plant  houses  contain  an  exceptionally  rich  and 
representative  collection  of  species  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  while  the  experimental  plant  house  has  been  exten- 
sively utilized  during  the  past  fifteen  years  for  physiologic 
and  morphologic  studies  by  workers  in  the  department. 

B.     ZOOLOGY. 

Professor  Moore. 

688.  Comparative  Embryology  of  the  Vertebrata.  One  hour 
lecture,  five  hours  laboratory  or  seminary  work.  Four 
courses. 

Professor 

689a.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Embryology  of  the  Unseg- 
mented  Invertebrata.  One  hour  lecture,  five  hours  labora- 
tory work.  Four  courses. 

690.  The  Germ  Cells  and  Inheritance.     Two  hours  lecture,  four 
hours  laboratory  work.     Th.  9-12.     Other  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Four  courses. 
Zoological  Seminary.     M.  4. 

An  organization  of  the  instructors  and  graduates  for  the 
presentation  of  original  papers,  the  discussion  of  assigned 
topics,  and  reports  upon  current  biological  literature. 

Assistant  Professor  Calvert. 
691a.  Entomology.    Two  hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  or 
seminary  work.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Four  courses. 
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Dr.    LiLLIE. 

685.  General  Physiology.     Two  hours  lecture,  four  hours  labo- 
ratory work.     Tu.  Th.  2-5.    Three  courses. 

695.  The  Dynamics  of  Living  Matter.    Two  hours  lecture.    M.  F. 
4.     Two  courses. 

Dr.  Krius. 

692.  Animal  Behavior.     One  hour  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory 
work.     F.  2-5.     Lecture  hour  to  be  arranged.    Two  courses. 

Dr.  Jacobs. 

693a.  The   Protozoa.     One   hour   lecture,   two  hours  laboratory. 

W.  2-5.    Two  courses. 
693c.  The  Protozoa.     Advanced  course.     One  hour  lecture,  two 
hours    laboratory    or    seminary    work.      Tu.    2-5.      Two 
courses.  < 

Professor  Donaldson. 

696.  Comparative  Neurology;  research  work  only.    Subject:  The 
Growth  of  the  Nervous  System. 

This  work  will  be  pursued  in  the  Wistar  Institute  of 
Anatomy  and  Biology  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
Director  of  the  Institute. 

Facilities  for  the  Study  of  Zoology. 

The  Zoological  Laboratory,  first  occupied  in  the  fall  of  1911,  is 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  one  of  its  kind  in  America.  It  con- 
tains besides  lecture  rooms  and  class  laboratories,  rooms  for  con- 
stant temperature  and  light  experiment,  for  breeding  and  culture 
work,  for  biochemistry,  all  kinds  of  photography,  incubation  and 
cold  storage,  anatomical  and  microscopical  preparation,  also  a  series 
of  private  rooms  for  investigators.  The  apparatus  equipment  is 
thoroughly  ample  and  modern.  Connected  with  the  Laboratory  is 
the  Vivarium,  with  fresh  water  and  salt  water  aquaria  arranged  for 
the  study  of  animals  under  natural  conditions. 

Special  features  of  the  zoological  material  are  the  Leidy,  Cope  and 
Hyrtl  collections.  The  Leidy  collection  of  parasites  comprises  a 
large  number  of  the  specimens  studied  and  described  by  the  late 
Professor  Leidy  in  numerous  papers,  and  revised,  since  his  death, 
by  Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles;  it  is  particularly  rich  in  flat-worms  and  nema- 
todes.    The  Cope  osteological  collection  includes  miscellaneous  lots 
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of  vertebrate  skeletons,  espeeially  of  Amerieaii  reptiles  and  niani- 
nuils;  much  of  it  formed  the  basis  of  various  papers  prepared  by 
the  late  Professor  Cope. 

The  Hyrtl  collection  of  tisli  skeletons  is  widely  known  as  having 
served  llyrtl  (of  Vienna)  in  the  preparation  of  numerous  anatom- 
ical memoirs  and  Cope  in  outlining  a  classification  of  fishes.  It 
consists  of  nearly  800  beautifully  prepared  skeletons  representing  a 
great  variety  of  types,  and  is  frequently  consulted  by  visiting  ichthy- 
ologists. 

The  zoological  library  comprises  about  6,000  volumes,  including 
the  principal  monographs  and  works  of  reference  on  various  groups 
of  animals,  and  the  chief  zoological  journals.  The  libraries  of  the 
former  professors,  Leidy,  Cope  and  Ryder,  are  here  and  are  par- 
ticularly strong  in  the  specialties  of  those  masters:  vertebrate  mor- 
phology and  paleontology  and  helminthology. 

Other  facilities  for  work  in  Philadelphia,  open  to  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  University,  without  cost,  upon  recommendation  from  the 
faculty,  are  those  of  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology, 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  and  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

The  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology,  only  three  squares 
distant  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory,  is  devoted  solely  to  original 
research,  at  the  present  time  chiefly  in  Neurology,  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  It  acts  as  pubhsher  for 
the  following  national  journals:  Journal  of  Morphology,  American 
Journal  of  Anatomy,  Anatomical  Record,  Journal  of  Comparative 
Neurology  and  Psychology,  and  Journal  of  Experimental  Zoology 
Its  collections  and  library  are  open  to  all  properly  qualified  investi- 
gators. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  at  Nineteenth 
and  Race  Streets,  has  the  most  extensive  zoological,  botanical  and 
geological  library  in  America,  comprising  practically  all  the  period- 
ical publications  of  the  world  on  these  subjects,  as  well  as  mono- 
graphs and  separate  works.  It  renders  it  possible  for  the  zoological 
student  to  consult  everything  that  has  been  published  in  his  chosen 
field  of  research.  The  zoological  collections  of  the  Academy  are  of 
especial  richness  in  the  groups  of  mollusks,  birds,  insects,  fishes  and 
annelids,  and  in  paleontology. 

The  Zoological  Gardens,  in  West  Fairmount  Park,  offer  excellent 
facilities  for  the  investigation  of  living  animals  and  for  obtaining 
anatomical  material. 
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XX.     MEI>ICAL  SCIENCES. 

Professor  A.   J.    Smith,   Chairman;    Professors   Reichert,    Piersol 
Abbott,   Spiller,  Burr,  Taylor,  Pearce  and  Richards. 

Majors — Anatomy;    Physiology;    Physiological    Chemistry; 
Bacteriology ;  Pathology ;  Research  Medicine  ;  Pharmacology. 

Professor  Piersol. 

1.  Anatomy.  Taken  as  a  major  only  by  individuals  with  satis- 
factory preparation  in  Human  Anatomy  or  General  Anatomy, 
and  offered  only  for  research  work  upon  such  anatomical 
subjects  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  Professor  of  Anatomy 
after  consultation  with  each  student.  Hours  to  be  assigned 
in  each  case. 

General  Human  Anatomy  may  be  taken  as  a  minor  by 
students  approved  by  the  Professor  of  Anatomy.  Hours  for 
lecture  and  dissection  exercises  to  follow  the  class-work 
scheduled  for  the  students  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Special  portions  of  Human  Anatomy  as  may  harmonize 
with  other  branches  of  study  (as  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  for  students  of  psychology)  may  be  sqlected  as 
minors.  Hours  of  instruction  to  follow  the  schedule  for 
such  subjects  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Professor  Reichert. 

2.  Physiology.  Taken  as  a  major  only  by  individuals  with  sat- 
isfactory preparation  and  offered  only  for  research  work 
upon  such  physiological  topics  as  may  be  assigned  by  the 
Professor  of  Physiology  after  consultation  with  each  stu- 
dent.   Hours  to  be  assigned  in  each  case. 

Taken  as  a  minor  only  by  students  with  approved  prepa- 
ration, in  appropriate  arrangement  with  other  selected 
branches.  Hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory  exercises  as 
scheduled  in   the   School  of   Medicine. 

Professor  Taylor. 

3.  Physiological  Chemistry.  Taken  as  a  major  by  students  with 
approved  preparation  in  General  Chemistry  and  elementary 
Physiological  Chemistry,  and  offered  only  for  research  study. 
Hours  to  be  assigned  in  each  case. 

Taken  as  a  minor  only  by  students  with  approved  prepa- 
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ration  in  General  Chemistry,  in  appropriate  arrangement 
with  other  seleeted  branches,  llonrs  of  lecture  and  labora- 
tory exercises  as  scheduled  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Professor  Aiiuorr. 

4.  Bacteriology.  Taken  as  a  major  only  by  students  approved 
by  the  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  for  work  in 
General  Bacteriology  or  for  work  with  the  pathogenic  organ- 
isms. Hours  of  instruction  and  laboratory  work  assigned  by 
the  Professor  in  charge  for  each  individual  accepted. 

Taken  as  a  minor  in  connection  with  other  appropriate 
subjects  selected.  Hours  of  instruction  and  laboratory  exer- 
cises as  scheduled  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Professor  A.  J.  Smith. 

5.  Pathology.  General  Pathology  or  special  divisions  of  appro- 
priate dignity  may  be  selected  as  major  subjects  only  by 
students  with  approved  preparation;  the  work  in  any  subject 
to  be  conducted  with  the  instruction  in  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine as  a  basis  and  advancing  into  individual  research  in 
topics  assigned  by  the  Professor  of  Pathology  after  consul- 
tation with  the  individual  student.  Hours  of  instruction  and 
laboratory  work  assigned  in  each  case. 

As  a  minor  any  branch  of  Pathology  may  be  selected  by 
students  with  approved  preparation,  to  follow  the  schedule 
of  lecture  and  laboratory  instruction  employed  in  the  School 
of  Medicine. 

Courses  of  lecture  and  lal)Oratory  instruction  at  present  in 
operation  include,  along  with  the  usual  subjects,  protozoan 
infections  and  metazoan  parasitology  and  serology. 

Professor  Spiller, 

6.  Neuro-Pathology.  Taken  as  a  minor  only  by  students  with 
approved  preparation  in  Pathology  and  who  have  had  some 
instruction  in  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system.  This 
course  is  similar  to  that  offered  in  the  School  of  Medicine, 
although  individuals  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  may  ar- 
range for  additional  work. 
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Professor  Burr. 
Mental  Diseases.  Taken  as  a  minor  only  by  students  with 
approved  preparation  in  Psychology.  The  work  to  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  course  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 
Further  instruction  consisting  of  one  hour  a  week  in  ward 
class  work  will  be  given  to  students  far  enough  advanced 
to  profit  by  it. 

Professor  Pearce. 
Research  Medicine.     This  subject  is  open  only  as  a  major  to 
students  with  approved  preparation,  as  research  work  in  those 
problems  of  scientific  medicine  to  which  can  be  applied  labo- 
ratory methods. 

Professor  Richards. 
Pharmacology.    Work  may  be  elected  either  as  a  major  or  a 
minor  in  this  branch,  subject  in  matter  of  instruction   and 
hours  to  the  requirements  of  the  student  with  the  approval 
of  the  professor  in  charge. 


THE   LIBRARY. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  University  Library  is  at  pres- 
ent 343,860,  of  which  number  296,239  belong  to  the  main  Library  and 
47,621  to  the  Biddle  Law  Library. 

The  Library  receives  in  exchange  for  its  own  publications  the  dis- 
sertations published  at  all  of  the  leading  American,  German,  French, 
Belgian  and  Dutch  Universities,  as  well  as  the  serials  and  other 
publications  of  many  of  the  Learned  Societies  of  the  United  States, 
England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Italy. 

A  feature  of  special  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Graduate 
School  is  the  large  number  of  periodicals  of  a  technical  character  in 
all  departments  of  research  to  which  the  Library  subscribes,  and 
of  most  of  which  it  has  complete  files.  There  are  received  regularly 
by  the  main  Library  1,759  periodicals. 

Among  the  collections  of  the  University  Library,  to  which  special 
attention  may  be  called,  and  to  which  additions  are  constantly  being 
made,  are :  the  Allen  Library — Classical  Philology ;  the  Bechstein 
Library — Germanic  Philology;  the  Francis  M.  Macauley  Library,  on 
Dante,   Petrarch  and  Tasso ;  the  Brinton  Library — American  Lan- 
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guages,  Ethnology;  the  Laniborii  Library — Ethnology  an*l  Travels; 
the  Gary  Library  with  its  unique  collection  of  about  3,000  rare  pam- 
phlets on  finance.  The  Library  .also  has  a  collection  derived  from 
various  sources  of  about  8,000  volumes  on  the  Old  Testament, 
Hebrew  Philology.  Rabbinical  Literature,  Arabic,  Assyrian  and  other 
Semitic  Languages.  In  Romance  Philology  and  History  there  arc 
collections  of  about  6,000  volumes  to  which  additions  are  made 
yearly. 

The  collections  in  English  Literature  and  Philology,  for  which, 
apart  from  regular  appropriations  and  special  gifts,  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Fund  and  portions  of  the  Norris  and  Wagner  Funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Library  have  been  used,  are  now  very  extensive 
in  the  various  subdivisions.  For  many  years  the  Library  has  made 
a  special  feature  of  collecting  the  early  editions  of  dramas  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  to  be  used  as  material  for  the  preparation  of 
theses  in  the  English  Department. 

For  the  study  of  European  Plistory  the  Library  possesses  most  of 
the  important  serial  publications  of  original  historical  documents 
published  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  For  American  History 
extensive  collections  of  United  States,  state  and  municipal  docu- 
ments are  available.  The  Library  also  receives  regularly  state  and 
municipal  reports  as  well  as  Annual  Reports  of  railroads  and  other 
corporations.  On  the  History  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Library  contains 
several  hundred  volumes,  including  many  valuable  illustrated  mono- 
graphs. The  collection  of  photographs  is  very  complete,  numbering 
about  6,000.  In  Mathematics  ajid  Astronomy  attention  has  lately 
been  paid  to  securing  complete  files  of  serials  and  periodical  publica- 
tions and  reports  of  observatories. 

For  the  graduate  students  in  Ghemistry,  Physics;  Botany  and 
Zoology,  special  departmental  libraries  have  been  placed  in  the 
laboratories  devoted  to  these  subjects;  and  the  current  numbers  of 
technical  periodicals  are,  immediately  upon  receipt,  distributed  to  the 
departmental  libraries  to  which  they  belong. 
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an  VDUATJE   DEPARTMENT   FOK  WOMEN. 

board  of  managers. 

Edgar  F.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Provost  and  ex-officio  President. 

Josiah  H.  Pennfman.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Edwin  S.  Crawley,  Ph.D.  Simon  N.  Patten,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Clarence  G.  Child,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.    John  M.  Macfarlane,  D.  Sc. 
John  C.  Rolfe,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Herman  V.  Ames,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 


The  Graduate  Department  for  Women  is  under  the  direct  control 
o£  a  Board  of  Managers  appointed  by  the  Corporation.  As  an 
integral  part  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  courses  of  instruction 
are  given  by  the  same  instructors,  and  lead  to  the  same  degrees. 
A  statement  of  these  courses  will  be  found  in  the  pages  immediately 
preceding. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

For  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  open  to  women,  see  pages  30,  31 
and  z^. 
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riOl.l.OWS  AND  SCIIOI.AIIS,  1 JH  I-15J. 

ON  Till-:  Cl'ORCI':  M-ir,  IIAkklSON   l-OUNDATION. 

l"'Ki,i,()\vsiiirs   roR   Rkskarcii. 

Ill  Germanics: 

Name.  Uosidoiice.  ('il.^'   Address. 

Preston  Albert  Rarba,  Allentown,  [W.    50  Tanenzien    Sir., 

7  III,  Berlin,  Ger.| 
A.B.,  A.M.,  T'li.n.  (Muhlenherff  College.  1906;  Yale.  I!t07;  ronnsylvania, 
1911).  Instructor  in  German,  Western  Maryland  Collei^e,  1907-1908. 
Assistant  in  (German,  Pennsylvania,  1908-1909.  Student,  Summer 
Semester,  Ileidell)eis-.  1909;  Munich,  1910.  Harrison  Fellow  in  Ger- 
manics,  1909-1911,  studying  in  Germany. 

///  History: 

Arthur  Charles  Cole.  Ann  Arboi-,  Mich     685    N.    34th    St. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Micliij;an.  1907.  1908;  Pennsylvania,  1911).  Assistant 
in  American  History,  Michigan,  l!)07-]908.  Hariison  I<>llow  in  His- 
torj%  1909-1911. 

Isaac  Joslin  Cox,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     871   Holly  St. 

A.B.,  Ph.D.  (Dartmouth  College,  1896;  Pennsylvania,  1904).  Harrison 
Fellow  in  History,  1902-1904.  Instructor  in  History,  Cincinnati,  1904- 
1906;  Assistant  Profes.sor,   1906  to  date. 

/;/  Semitics: 

Benson  Brush  Charles.  Salamanca,  N.  Y.      117    S.    Ruby    St. 

A.B.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell.  190G  ;  Pennsylvania,  1910).  Assistant  in  Semitics, 
Cornell,  1906-1907.  Member  of  Cornell  Expedition  to  Asia  Minor  and 
the  Assyro-Babylonian  Orient,  1907-1908.  Hariison  Fellow  in  Sem- 
itics, 1908-1910;  Harrison  Research  Fellow  in  Semitics,   1910-1911. 

In   Zoology: 

Ralph  Vary  Chamberlin,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  5805    Spruce    St. 

B.S.,  Ph.D.  (Utah,  1898;  Cornell,  1905).  Goodwin  Smith  Fellow  in 
Entomology  and  Invertebrate  Zoology,  Cornell,  1902-1904.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Biology,  Utah.  1904-1905;  Professor,  1905-1906;  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology  and  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  1906-1908.  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology,   Brigham  Young  University,   1908-1911. 

Fellowships. 
In  Astronomy: 

William  Elijah  Anderson,  Arcadia,  Ohio,         5338  Delancey  St. 

A.B.  (Wittenberg  College.  1902).  Graduate  Student,  Summer  School, 
Chicago,  1905,  1908,  1909.  Professor  of  Rlathematics,  Midland  Col- 
leg-e,  1905-1908;  ibid.,  Wittenberg-  College,  1908-1911.  Astronomy, 
Physics  ;   first  yeai-. 

In  Botany: 

Francis  Whittier  Pennell,  Wawa. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1911).  Graduate  Student,  Pennsylvania,  1910-1911. 
Botany,  Zoolog•3^  Bacteriology  ;  second  year. 
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In  Classics: 
Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Henry  Snyder  Gehman,  Ephrata,  Dorm.    40    Graduate. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  1909,  1911).  University 
Scholar  in  Classics,  December  1,  1910-1911.  Latin,  Greek,  Indo- 
European  Philology  ;  second  year. 

In  Economics: 
Thiirman  William  Van  Metre,    Frankton,  Ind.,         Dorm.   43    Bishop. 

White. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Indiana,  1910,  1911).  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics,  Indiana        jjf 
1910-1911.        Economics,      Sociology,      European      History,      Political 
Science  ;  first  year. 

In  English: 

Lewis  Burtron  Hessler,  Philadelphia,  Dorm,    sy   Graduate. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1905,  1906).  Instructor  in  English,  Michigan, 
1906-1911.     English  Literature,  English  Philology;  second  year. 

Arthur  Bivins  Stonex,  Goshen,  Ind.,  5029  Upland  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Indiana,  1906,  1907).  Teaching  Fellow  in  English,  Indiana, 
1907-1908  ;  Instructor,  1908-1911.  English  Literature,  English  Phi- 
lology, Philosophy ;  first  year. 

In  Germanics: 

Gottlieb  Augustus  Betz,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,     Dorm.   41    Graduate. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Rochester,  1901;  Pennsylvania,  1911).  Instructor  in  Greek 
and  History,  Wagner  Memorial  College.  1901-1910.  University 
Scholar  in  Germanics,  1910-1911.  Germanics,  German  Philology, 
English  Philology  ;  second  year. 

In  History: 

Paul  Van  Brunt  Jones,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Dorm.   45    Graduate. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Michigan,  1906,  1908).  Student,  Michigan,  1908-1910. 
Assistant  in  History,  Michigan,  1907-1908;  Instructor,  1908-1910. 
Harrison  Fellow  in  History,  1910-1911.  European  History,  American 
History,  Indo-European  Philology  ;  second  year. 

In  Indo-Enropcan  Philology: 

Alfred  Porter  Hamilton,  Greenville,  Ala.,       Dorm.    44    Graduate. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Southern,  1908;  Pennsylvania,  1911).  Assistant  in  Ancient 
Languages,  Southern.  1908-1909.  Student,  University  of  Leipzig. 
1909-1910.  Harrison  Fellow  in  Classics,  1910-1911.  Indo-European 
Pliilology,  Latin,  Greek  ;  second  year. 

In  Mathematics: 

Thomas  E.  Gravatt,  State  College,  3731  Locust   St. 

B.S.  (Rutgers  College,  1897).  Scholar,  Yale,  1899-1902.  Instructor  in 
Mathematics,  University  Preparatory  School,  Ithaca,  Ncav  York, 
1902-1904;  ibid.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1904-1911.  Mathemat- 
ics ;  first  year. 

In  Pedagogy: 

Ambrose  Leo  Suhrie,  De  Land,  Fla..      '     527  S.  4Tst  St. 

Ph.B.,  A.M.  (Stetson,  1906;  Pennsvlvania,  1911).  Director  of  Normal 
School,  Stetson,  1906-1910.  Harrison  Fellow  in  Pedagogy,  1910-1911. 
Pedagogy,  American  History,  Sociology' ;  second  year. 
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In  Philosophy: 
Nanio.  Ivosidonco.  (Mty  Address. 

I'Alwin  Rav  (lUtliric,  Jr.,  Lincoln,  Nol).,  Dorm.    44    Graduate. 

A.i:.'.  A.IM.  (Nrbinska.  1  !M)7.  HMO).  Student,  Nobriiska.  1  !)0S-1 1)  1  0.  Har- 
rison I<VU.)\v  in  I'iiil.isophy,  IHIO-IDM.  IMiilosopliy,  Matiieinatics  ; 
second  year. 

///  Political  Science: 

Clarence  Oran  Gardner,  Curtis,  Neb.,  208   S.   37th    St. 

A.B.  (Illinois,  IDOfl).  Assistant  in  Political  Science,  and  Student,  Tllinnis, 
1!)0!»-11)1 1.  Political  Science,  American  History.  Sociolof?y,  lOcononi- 
ics  :  tirst  year. 

///  Psychology: 

Reuel  Hull  Sylvester,  Grinnell,  Iowa,         Dorm    ;^s    Graduate. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Iowa,  1908.  1909).  Professor  of  Psycliolosy  and  !<]ducation, 
Penn  College,  1909-1910.  Harrison  Fellow  in  Ps.vchology,  1910-1911. 
Psychology,  Pedagogy  ;  second  year. 

In  Romanics: 
Walther  Fischer,  Regensburg, 

Bavaria,  Ger.,        Dorm.    409    Provost 

Tower. 
A.  B.    (Gymnasium  of  Regensburg,  Germany,   1907).    Student,  Universi- 
ties   of    Munich    and    Montpelier,    1907-1910.       Fellow    in    Flomanics, 
Columbia,   1910-1911.     liomanics,  English  Literature;  first  year. 

In  S entities: 

Matthew  Willard  Lampe,  Omaha,  Neb.,  433   N.  33d   St. 

A.B.  (Knox  College,  1904).  Instructor,  Knox  College,  1904-1906.  Stu- 
dent, Omaha  Theological  Seminary,  1906-1909  ;  Harrison  Fellow  in 
Semitics,   1910-1911.     Semitics,  History  of  Religions;   third  year. 

Abraham  Simon,  Cardiff,S.W.,  Eng.,  1915  N.  33d   St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Harvard,  1910;  Pennsylvania,  1911).  Semitics,  History  of 
Religions,   Philosophy  ;   second  year. 

In  Sociology: 

Thomas  Dawes  Eliot,  Portland,Ore.,    *     Dorm.    12    Graduate. 

A.B.  (Washington,  1910).  Junior  Fellow,  Russell  Sage  Bureau  of 
Social  Research,  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  ;  Student,  Colum- 
bia,  1910-1911.     Sociology,  Economics;   first  year. 

Special  Fellowships,  1911-12. 

In  Classics: 

Theodore  Arthur  Buenger,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,         Dorm.  31  Bodine. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Minnesota,  1906,  1907).  Student,  Concordia  Theological 
Seminary,  1903-1904,  1906-1908.  Instructor  in  German,  Lutlieran 
Ladies'  Seminary,  1910-1911.  Latin,  Greek,  Classical  Archaeology; 
first  year. 

In  History: 

John  Musser,  Philadelphia,  804    Highland   Ave. 

A.B.  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1909,  1910).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Historv, 
1909-1910.  Assistant  in  History,  Pennsylvania,  1910-1911.  Ameri- 
can History  ;  third  year. 
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Scholarships. 

In  Botany: 
Name.  Residence.  City  Addre.«;s. 

John  Young-  Pennypacker,  Philadelphia,  148    N.    21st    St. 

B.S.    (Pennsylvania,   1911).     Botany,  Geology,  Psychology;   first  year. 

In  Chcmisiry: 

Edward  Ellsworth  Marbaker,     Philadelphia,  1615    N.    55th    St. 

B.S.    (Pennsylvania,    1910).      Chemistry;    first  year. 

In  Classics: 

Benjamin  Kirson,  Philadelphia,  1050  S.  4th   St. 

A.B.  (Swarthmore  College,  1911).  Latin,  Greek,  Anthropology;  first 
year. 

Horace  Wetherill  Wright,  Madison,  Wis.,  Dorm.   42   Graduate. 

A.B.  (Wiscon.«in,  1908).  Scholar  in  Latin,  Wisconsin,  1910-1911.  Latin, 
Greek ;   first  year. 

In  History: 

Peter  Hoekstra,  Midland  Park,  N.  J.,  3922    Pine    St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Michigan.  1910,  1911).  American  History,  European  His- 
toiy,  Political  Science  ;  first  year. 

In  Psychology: 

David  Mitchell,  Toronto,  Can.,  3268  Sansom  St. 

A.B.    (Toronto,   1910).     Psychology,   Sociology;  second  year. 

hi  Scniitics: 

Edward  Chiera,  Philadelphia,  1621    S.    13th    St. 

A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1911).  Diploma  di  Licenza  Ginnasiale,  Ancona, 
Italy,  1903.  Student,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1908-1911. 
Semitics,  History  of  Religions  ;  third  year. 


ON  THE  JOHN  ERIES  ERAZER  EOUNDATION. 

Fellowship. 

In  Physics: 

Robert  Carithers  Duncan,  Princeton,  Ind.,        5016    Chancellor    St. 

A.B.  (Indiana,  1909).  Instructor  in  Physics.  Pennsylvania,  1909-1910. 
Frazer  Fellow  in  Physics,  1910-1911.  Physics,  Mathematics;  third 
year. 


ON  THE  HECTOR  TYNDALE  EOUNDATION. 
Fellowship. 

In  Physics: 

Ralph  Winfred  Duncan,  Princeton,  Ind.,       5016   Chancellor    St. 

A.B.    (Indiana,    1909).     Instructor  in   Physics,   Pennsylvania,    1909-1910^ 
Tyndalc  Fellow   in  Physics,    1910-1911.      Physics;   third  year. 
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ON  THE  josRrii  M.  iu<:NNi":rT  i^oundation. 

Fellows  II  ii'S. 

In  Classics: 
Name.  Kesidetice.  City  Addross. 

Anna  Bertha  Miller,  Baltimore,  Md.,       4400    Chestnut    St. 

A.B.,  A.  M.  (Goucher  Colloge.  1S91;  Ponnsylvaiiia,  li)l()).  University 
Scliolar  in  Classics,  1909-1!)10.  Held  JOuropean  Kellovvshii),  Clouclier 
College,  1910-1911,  at  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Home, 
Italy.     Latin  ;  tilth  year. 

In  MatJicmalics: 

Lennie  Phoebe  Copeland,  Bangor,  Me.,  3708   Wahiut    St. 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Maine,  1904;  Wellesley,  1911).  Mathematics,  Astronomy; 
first  year. 


ON  THE  MRS.  BLOOMFIELD  MOORE  FOUNDATION. 

Fellowships. 

In  Classics: 

Lizzie  Sikes  James,  Philadelphia,  677   Union    St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Swarthmore  Collegre,  1908;  Pennsylvania,  1911).  Student, 
Universities  of  Berlin  and  Gotting-en,  1908-1909.  Instructor  in  Ger- 
man, State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  1909-1911.  Latin,  Ger- 
manics ;  third  year. 

In  Sociology: 

Alice  Paul,  *  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Swarthmore  College,  1905;  Pennsylvania,  1907).  Graduate, 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  1906.  Student,  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, London,   1909.     Sociology,  Political  Science;  third  year. 


ON  THE  FRANCES  SERGEANT  PEPPER  FOUNDATION. 

Fellowship. 
In  Classics: 

Helen  Bell  Trimble,  Philadelphia,  838    Flighland    Ave. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Bryn  Mawr  College,  1902,  1905).  Held  Half  University 
Scholarship  in  History,  1908-1909.  University  Scholar  in  Classics, 
1909-1910;  Pepper  Fellow,  1910-1911.  Latin,  European  History; 
fourth  year. 


ON  THE  FRANCES  E.  BENNETT  MEMORIAL  FOUNDATION. 

Scholarship. 
In  English: 

Martha  Cause  McCaulley,  Wilmington,  Del.,    [811    West    St.] 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Wellesley  College,  1892,  1897).  Student,  Oxford  University. 
England,  1894-1896.  Dean  of  Women,  Colorado,  1906-1910.  Special 
Bennett  Fellow  in  Eng-lish.  1910-1911.  English  Literature,  English 
Philology,  Romanics  ;  second  year. 
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UNIVERSITY  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Fellowships  for  Research. 

In  English: 
Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

John  Louis  Haney,  Philadelphia,  934   N.    nth    St. 

B.S.,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania,  1898,  1901).  Harrison  Scliolar  in  English 
and  History,  1898-1899.  Harrison  Fellow  in  English,  1899-1900.  Re- 
appointed for  1900-1901,  but  resigned.  Honorary  Fellow  in  English, 
1901-1903;  University  Fellow  for  Research,  1903-1911.  Instructor 
in  English  and  History,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1900,  to 
December,  1903;  Assistant  Professor,  January,  1904-1906;  Professor 
of  English  Philology,  1906  to  date. 

In  Indo-European  Philology: 

Eugene  Watson  Burlingame,      Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dorm.    20    Graduate. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Yale,  1898,  1902;  Pennsylvania,  1910).  Harrison 
Fellow  in  Indo-European  Philology,  1908-1910.  Appointed  to  a  Har- 
rison Fellowship  for  Research  in  Indo-European  Philology,  1910- 
1911,  but  resigned.  University  Fellow  for  Research  in  Indo- 
European    Philology,    1910-1911. 

In  Romanics: 

S.  L.  Millard  Rosenberg,  Lansdowne,  9  Violet  Lane. 

B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania,  1907,  1907,  1909).  Traveling  Fellow 
in  Romanics,  1905-1906;  Harrison  Fellow.  1907-1909.  University 
Fellow  for  Research  in  Romanics,  1910-1911.  Instructor  in  Frencli 
and  Spanish,  Swarthmore  College,  February,  1910,  to  date. 

Special  University  Fellowship. 
In  Political  Science: 
Henry  Gil,  La  Plata,  Argentine 

Republic,  S.  A.,     3427    Walnut    St. 
Bachelor,  Barrister   (National  University,  La  Plata,  Argentine  Republic, 
1905,   1909).     Political  Science,   Sociology,   Pedagogy;   second  year. 

Scholarships. 
In  Chemistry: 

John  McGregor  Gibb,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Oak   Lane. 

A.B.  (Wesleyan,  1904).  Instructor  in  Chemisti-y,  Pekln  University, 
China,  1904-1911.  University  Scholar  in  Chemistry,  Second  Term, 
1910-1911.     Chemistry;  second  year. 

Claude  Delmont  Locke,  Westville,  Ohio,       15    N.    34th    St. 

B.S.   (Otterbein,  1911).     Chemistry;  first  year. 

Rachel  Wilter  Pflaum,  Pittsburgh,  5125    Willows    Ave. 

A.B.  (Wellesley  College,  1905).  Student,  Carnegie  Technical  School, 
1907-1908;  Allegheny  College,  1908-1909.  University  Scholar  in 
Chemistry,  1910-1911.     Chemistry;  second  year. 

In  Classics: 

♦Foster  Henry  Starkey,  West  Chester, 

A.B.,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Bucknell,  1891;  Harvard,  1892;  Bucknell,  1894). 
Head  of  Latin  Department,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester. 
Latin  ;  fifth  year. 

*  Holder  of  a  Half  Scholarship. 
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Name.  Ivosidciu'o.  (^ity  Addicss. 

Lama  Iv  W.  Tyler.  Fort,  Waviic.  liul..  2044  Master   St. 

A.H.  (Hryii  Mawr  rollej^e.  ISltS).  Latin.  lOnKlisli  Lilcrat uic,  I'vihi^nKy; 
lirst   Nt'ar. 

/;/  Ju-oiioiiiics: 

William  JiKscpli  1  lonry  Cotton,    Philadelphia,  4221    Regent    St. 

A.H..  A.M.  (Temple,  IDOli;  Penns.vlvania,  IDll).  Held  Hall"  llniv(>r.sity 
Seliolaiship  in  Politieal  Seience,  1909-191 1.  I'^eonomies,  Politieai 
Seienee  ;   third  year. 

In  liui/Iisli: 

Miriam  Allen  de  Ford,  Philadelphia,  21x6    N.    19th    St. 

A.B.  (Temple,  1911).  En^lisli  Literature,  T<]nslisli  Philoloj^y,  J.atin  ; 
first  year. 

*Dessa  Cornelia  Ebbcrt,  Barberton,  Ohio,     [Ashbourne.] 

A.B.  (Ui-sinus  College,  1905).  In.structor  in  Knglish  and  History.  TTr.si- 
niis  Aeademy,  1905-1907.  Instructor  in  English.  Clieltenham  High 
School,  1910  to  date.  English  Literature,  English  Piiilology ;  lust 
year. 

Charlotte  Moore,  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  3219    Sansom    St. 

Ph.B.  (Cornell,  1899).  Special  Student,  Edinburgh  University,  1897- 
1898.  Instructor,  in  English,  Converse  College.  Engrlish  Literature, 
English  Philology,  Latin  ;  first  year. 

In  Germanics: 

William  Freeman  Hoffman,        Scottdale,  Dorm.   44   Morgan. 

Ph.B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  Colleg-e,  1911).  Germanics,  Anthro- 
pology ;   first  year. 

Frieda  Mueller,  Philadelphia,  4434  Lancaster  Ave. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1910).  Germanics,  Fine  Arts,  English  Literatui-e  ; 
first  year. 

Joel  Calvin  Shuger,  Alburtis,  3619   Locust    St. 

A.B.  (Muhlenberg-  College,  1909).  Student.  Pleidelberg  University,  1910- 
1911.     German  Literature,  German  Philology;   first  year. 

In  History: 
Henrietta  Silvis  Additon,  Flowery  Branch, 

Ga.,  3718    Walnut    St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Piedmont  College,  1907;  Pennsylvania,  1911).  Instructor 
in  History,  Piedmont  College.  1909-1910.  Moore  Fellow  in  History, 
December,  1910  to  1911.  American  History,  European  Histor.v, 
Sociolog-y  ;  second  year. 

*Anna  Cornelia  Clauder,  Philadelphia,  1526  Mt.  Vernon  St. 

A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  Colleg-e,  1905).  Instructor  in  History.  William  Penn 
High  School,  Philadelphia.  1909  to  date.  European  History;  third 
year. 

Carolus  Powel  Harry,  Reading. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania.  1907).  Student.  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary, 
Mt.  Airy.  Instructor  in  History  and  Civics,  George  School,  1910- 
1911.  American  History,  European  History,  Sociolog-y,  Political 
Science  ;  first  year. 

*  Holder  of  a  Half  Scholarship. 
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Harry  Wayne  Kochenderfer,     Linfield. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Ursinus  College,  1901  ;  Pennsylvania,  1911).  University 
Scholar  in  History,  1910-1911.  American  History,  European  History, 
Sociology ;    third   year. 

*Louise  Franklin  Perring,  Philadelphia,  619  N.  48th  St. 

B.S.  (Temple,  1909).  American  History,  European  History,  Pedagogy; 
third  year. 

In  History  of  Religions. 

Eliot  Field,  Rev.,  Philadelphia,  132   Sumac    St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Haverford  College,  1897,  1903).  Student,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,   1897-1900.     History  of  Religions,  Philosophy;  third  year. 

*Arthur  Charles  James,  Rev.,    Ambler. 

Ph.B.   (Dickinson  College,   1907).    History  of  Religions;  third  year. 

James  Jefferson  Watson,  Aiken,  Ala.,  [Crozer    Theological 

Seminary,  Chester.] 
A.B.,  A.M.    (Mercer,   1909;  Pennsylvania,   1911).     Student,  Crozer  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1909  to  date.     History  of  Religions,  Anthropology, 
Sociology  ;  third  year. 

In  Mathematics: 

Max  Fisher  Lehman,  Annville,  3820  Spring  Garden  St. 

A.B.  (Lebanon  Valley  College,  1907).  Principal,  Annville  High  School, 
1908-1910.     Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Pedagogy;  second  year. 

In  Pedagogy: 

Thomas  Andrev^  Bock,  Spring    City. 

A.B.    (Ursinus  College,  1910).     Pedagogy,  Psychology;  third  year. 

William  Garrison,  Philadelphia,  4503  N.   Smedley  St. 

B.S.  (Temple,  1909).  First  Assistant,  Marshall  School,  Philadelphia, 
1908-1909  ;  ibid.,  Widener  School,  1909  to  date.  Pedagogy,  Psychol- 
ogy, Sociology  ;  second  year. 

*Hamilton  Ross  Smith,  Lansdowne,  [133    McKinley    Ave.] 

A.B.,  A.M.,  (Lafayette  College,  1906;  Pennsylvania,  1911).  Held  Half 
University  Scholarship  in  Pedagogy,  1909-1911.  Instructor  in  Math- 
ematics, Southern  Manual  Training  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1908 
to  date.     Pedagogy,  Psychology  ;  fourth  year. 

Warren  Floyd  Teel,  Reading. 

Ph.B.,  Ph.M.  ( Northvi^estern  College,  1900,  1902).  Principal,  Schuylkill 
Seminary,  Reading.     Pedagogy,  Psychology,  Sociology  ;  third  year. 

In  Philosophy: 

Howard  Morris  Stuckert,  Rev.,  Philadelphia,  3921     Baltimore  Ave. 

A.B      (Pennsylvania,     1907).       Student,     Philadelphia    Divinity  School, 

1907-1910.      Assistant  in  History,   Pennsylvania,    1908-1910.  Philos- 
ophy, History  of  Religions  ;  third  year. 

In  Physics: 

Henry  Wilson  Goodrich,  Bow,  N.  H.,  3922   Pine   St. 

Ph.B.    (Brown,   1902).     Physics,  Mathematics;  second  year. 

*  Holder  of  a  Half  Scholarship. 
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/;/  Psychology: 

liosidonc'O. 

Sparta,  Va.. 
loiKl  Colkw.    1 !)(»(; 
•.    mil).      rsych(.l( 

City   Addrt'ss. 
3459   Walnut    St. 
;   I'lMursylvanin,    1 !)  1  0  ;   Cio/am 
)gy  ;    loiiith   year. 

Niuno. 
William  Oswald   lioazK-v. 
A.B..   A.M..    H.l).    (Ki 

Tlio(>h>i;ical   Seminary 

///  Roiitaiiics: 

Kate  Etliel  Chambers.  Adana,  Turkey.         916  Pine  St. 

A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  ColloiAO,  I'Jll).  ilislory  of  lleliKions,  Humanits, 
I'edagogy  ;  first  year. 

Giuseppe  Clierubini,  Cij;ole,  Italy,  1415    S.    I3lli    St. 

Student,  llejiio  I.iceo,  Cremona.  Italv.  1!)01-1 90-1  ;  University  of  I'arma, 
1 904-1  J)06.  University  Scholar  in  lionianics,  1910-1911.  Insti-uctor 
in  Romanics,  Bryn  Mawr  Collef^e,  1910-1911.  Jiomanies;  second 
year. 

Eniilio  Francesco  Grosso,  Genoa,  Italy,  1307  S.   15th   St. 

Graduate  of  Liceo  di  Sanremo,  1897.  Student,  Universities  of  Turin 
and  Genoa,  1897-1901.  Held  Half  University  Scholarship  in  Roman- 
ics, 1910-1911.     Romanics;  second  year. 

In  Sociology: 

*Howard  Leroi  Baldenspergcr,  Philadelphia,  3715   Woodland    Ave. 

B.S.    (Pennsylvania,    1910).      Sociology,   Economics;   first   year. 

Esther  Louise  Little,  Towanda,  3710  Walnut  St. 

A.B.  (Smith  College,  1903).  Instructor,  High  School,  Perth  Amboy, 
New  Jersey,   1907-1909.      Sociology,  Economics;  first  year. 

*Irvin  Cook  Williams,  Royersford,  1112  Morris  Bldg. 

A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.B.  (Ursinus  College,  1891;  Columbia,  1893;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1894).  Held  Half  University  Scholarship  in  Sociology,  1910- 
1911.     Sociology,  Political  Science,  Anthropology;  third  year. 


ALLIANCE  FRANCAISE  TRAVELING  SCHOLARSHIP. 

In  Romanics: 

Emile  Rivoir  Walliser,  Philadelphia,  [University    of    Besan- 

gon,  Besangon, 
France.] 
B.S.,  A.M.    (Pennsylvania,   1909,   1910).     Harrison  Scholar  in  Romanics, 
1909-1910;     Harrison     Fellow,     1910-1911.       Student,     University     of 
Besancon,    France,     1911    to    date.       Romanics,    Germanics,    English 
Literature.     Absent  on  leave. 


REGULAR  STUDENTS. 

Abbott,  William  Lewis,  Philadelphia,  6807    N.    nth    St. 

A.B.   (Pennsylvania,  1911).     Assistant  in  Economics,  Pennsylvania,  1911 
to  date.     Sociology,  Economics  ;  first  year. 

Adamson,  Alice  Clement,  Paulsboro,  N.  J. 

A.B.    (Swarthmore  College,   1909).     Germanics;  third  year. 

*  Holder  of  a  Half  Scholarship. 
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Alexander,  Thomas  Rush,  Jr.,    Washington,  214    S.    37th    St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1905,  1906).  Harrison 
Scholar  in  Chemistry,  1908-1909.  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1909  to  date.  Chemistry;  fifth  year. 

Allen,  Ezra,  Philadelphia,  745    Corinthian   Ave. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Bucknell,  1895,  1896).  Fellow,  Clark  University,  1900. 
Professor  of  Biology,  Montana  State  Normal  College,  1903-1906. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biolog-y,  Central  Hiyh  School,  Philadelphia, 
1907  to  date.     Psychology,  Pedagogy;  second  year. 

Allen,  Jessie  Edith,  Philadelphia,  1830   Green    St. 

A.B.  (Wellesley  College,  1887).  Principal,  Warren  High  School,  War- 
ren, Pa.,   1888-1890.     Latin;  fourth  year. 

Althouse,  Calvin  Osborne,  Philadelphia,  1212   W.    Seltzer   St. 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1902,  1909).  Instructor,  Central  High  School, 
Philadelpliia,  1905  to  date.  Transportation  and  Commerce,  Political 
Science  ;  fifth  year. 

Anthony,   Irvin  Whittington,       Wilmington,  Del.,    4920  Hazel  Ave. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1911).  Head  of  English  Department,  Wilmington 
High  School,  1911  to  date.     English  Literature;  first  year. 

Asnis,  Charles  Edward,  Philadelphia,  1218    Chestnut    St. 

A.B.,  LL.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1904,  1907).  Instructor  in  English,  Evening 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  1905-1908.  European  History,  Political 
Science  ;  first  yeai*. 

Austin,  William  Mandeville,       Toms  River,  N.  J.,   [Y.    M.    C.    A.    Camden, 

N.   J.] 
A.B.    (Princeton,  1908).     Pedagogy,  Sociology;  first  year. 

Babb,  Carlton  Hannum,  Philadelphia,  3219    Spencer    Terrace. 

B.S.    (Temple,  1911).     Sociology,  Economics;  first  year. 

Ballets,  George  Foster,  Sunbury,  Dorm.  45  Morgan. 

Ph.B.  (Bucknell  College,  1909).  Supervising  Principal,  West  Chil'is- 
quaque  Township  Scliools,  Montandon,  Pennsylvania,  1908-3  911. 
English  Literature,  English  Piiilology,  English  History  ;  first  year. 

Baker,  George  Calvin,  West  Chester,  [122    W.    Miner    St.] 

Ph.B.  (Lafayette  College,  1910).  Student,  Columbia,  1910-1911.  Peda- 
gogy, Sociology ;  first  year. 

Barroll,  John  Leeds,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  3453    Woodland    Ave. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1911).  Reader  in  English,  Pennsylvania,  1911  to 
date.     Englisli  Literature,  Indo-European  Philology  ;  first  year. 

Bash,  Vera  Virginia,  West  Chester,  [State   Normal   School] 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Allegheny  College,  1908,  1908).  Assistant  Professor  of 
History,  West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  1911  to  date.  European 
History  ;  first  year. 

Bauman,  Sarah  Sterner,  Allentown,  [429  Penn  St.,  Camden, 

N.  J.] 
A.B.    (Wellesley   College,    1906).      Instructor   in   German,    State   Normal 
School,  Mansfield,  Pennsylvania  ;  Camden  High  School.     Germanics  ; 
second  year. 

Bazzoni,  Charles  Blizard,  Nev^burgh,  N.  Y.,     Dorm.    25    Graduate. 

B.Pd.,  B.S.  (New  York  State  Normal  College,  1905  ;  Pennsylvania,  1911). 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Physics,  Pennsylvania,  1910-1911  ;  Instructor, 
1911  to  date.     Physics,  Mathematics;  first  year. 
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Name.  licsldence.  (Mty  Address. 

Hcchtel,  John  Clommcr,  Paoli,  Dorm.    109    Franklin. 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania.  11)08.  ]i)11).  Harrison  Scliolar  in  Matlie- 
maties.  first  teiin.  1  !l()S-l !)()!).  Inslrnetor  in  IMatlieniaties,  ('onti-al 
High  Selu)ol.    I'liiladelpiiia,   ]I)0!»  to  date.     l'h.\  sies  ;  fourtii  year. 

Hirch.  Lillian  Walson,  Upper  Darby,  f  Highland    Park.] 

A.B.  (Penns.\l\ania,  1910).  PsyelioloMy,  J'edag-ogy,  Sociology;  second 
year. 

Bird,   Bcnj.   Newcomer,  Rev.,      Gwyncdd. 

A.B..  B.D.  (Pennsylvania,  1905;  Philadelpiiia  Divinity  Scliool,  1909). 
Philosophy,   Sociology  ;  first  year. 

Blancke,  Wilton  Wallace,  Philadelphia,  4528   Sansom    St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1905.  190(5).  Harrison  Fellow  in  CMassics, 
1905-190G.  Instructor  in  Latin.  Central  High  School,  J'hiladelphia, 
1906  to  date.      Latin;   fifth  year. 

Blatt,  James  Naftzinger,  Rev.,    Old  Zionsville. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1901,  1904).  History  of 
Religions  ;  second  year. 

Blattenberger,  Helen,  Philadelphia,  [2671    Bridge   St., 

Bridesburg.] 
A.B.   (Temple,  1905).     English  Philolog-y  ;  first  year. 

Boileau,  Horace  Tippin.  Philadelphia,  1535   N.    isth    St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1911).  Instructor  in  English,  Central  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  1911  to  date.     English  Literature;  first  year. 

Bomberger,  Guy  Dillman,  Lititz,  15    N.    34th    St. 

•      Ph.B.    (Franklin  and  Marshall  College,   1911).     Assistant  in  Chemistry, 
Pennsylvania,  1911  to  date.     Chemistry;  first  jear. 

Book,  William  Ira,  Philadelphia,  207   De   Kalb   S(i. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1910).  Instructor  in  Physics,  Pennsyhania,  1910 
to  date.     Physics,  Mathematics ;  second  year. 

Bowman,  Paul  Haynes,  Johnson  City,  [Crozer  Theological 

Tentii.^  Seminary,     Ches,ter.] 

A.B.  ( Bridgevv^ater  College,  1910).  Student,  Crozer  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1910  to  date.     Sociolog-y  ;  second  year. 

Bready,  Caleb  Valentine,  Willow  Grove. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1911).  Economics,  Sociology,  American  History; 
first  year. 

Brecht,  Samuel  Kriebel,  Lansdowne,  [205    E.    McKinley 

Ave.] 
B.S.    (Haverford   College,    18  96).      Assistant   Professor   of   Mathematics, 
Central  Hig^h  School,  Philadelphia.     Germanics  ;  seventh  year. 

Brewster,  Ethel  Hampson,  Chester,  [301    S.    Church    St., 

West    Chester.] 
A.B.,    A.M.    (Swarthmore    College,    1907;    Pennsylvania,    1911).      Latin; 
fourth  year. 

Bricker,  Mary  Gertrude,  Philadelphia,  4723    Baltimore    Ave. 

A.B.    (Swarthmore  College,   1906).     Latin;  second  year. 

Briggs.  Edward  Ashbrook,         Newtown,  3442    Chestnut    St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1911).  Reader  in  Eng-lish,  Pennsylvania,  1911  to 
date.     English  Literature  ;   first  year. 
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Bright,  Henry  Waller,  Rev.,        Norristown. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Franldin  and  Marshall  Colleg-e,  1892).  History  of  Religions; 
sixth  year. 

Burns,  Wilmer  Fletcher,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Washington  College,  1893,  1896).  Pedagogy,  Sociology; 
fourth  j^ear. 

Busch,  Herman,  Vienna,  Austria,       [Newark,    N.    J.] 

B.S.    (Temple,   1908).     Psychology.     Absent  on  leave. 

Bye,  Frank  Paxson,  West  Chester. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1907).  Sociology,  Philosophy,  History  of  Religions, 
Economics.     Absent  on  leave,  studying  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Calhoun,  John  Ellwood,  .  Philadelphia,  2230    Catharine    St. 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1907,  1909).  Instructor  in  Commerce,  South- 
ern Manual  Training  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1907  to  date.  Held 
Half  University  Scholarship  in  Transportation  and  Commerce,  1909- 
1910.     Economics,  Sociology.     Absent  on  leave. 

Cameron.  Arthur  Thomas,  Philadelphia,  1211    Somerset   St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1911).  Assistant  Instructor  in  Economics,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1911  to  date.  Economics,  Sociology,  Transportation  and  Com- 
merce ;  first  year. 

Can^pion,  Marguerite,  Swarthmore. 

A.B.    (Swarthmore  College,   1904).     English;  first  year. 

Carey,    Elsie   Packer,  Philadelphia,    •        3320    Arch    St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1910).  Instructor  in  History  and  History  of  Art, 
Holman  School  for  Girls.     Fine  Arts,  Romanics  ;  second  year. 

Carl,  Elmer  Henry,  Hatboro. 

A.B.  (Ursinus  College,  1911).  Principal  of  Hatboro  High  School,  1904 
to  date.     Psychology  ;  first  year. 

Carpenter,   William    Seal,  Philadelphia,  3537   Locust   St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1911).  Assitant  in  History.  Pennsylvania,  1910  to 
date.    American  History,  European  History,  Economics  ;  second  year. 

Chamberlain,  Newton  Merrill,    Philadelphia,  2917    N.    Park    Ave. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1911).  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  South- 
ern Manual  Training  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1911  to  date.  Mathe- 
matics, Pedagogy ;  first  year. 

Chandler,  William  Webster,       Brownsburg,  Broad  and  Jackson  Sts. 

A.B.,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Amity  College,  1892;  Ursinus  College,  1907  ;' Pennsyl- 
vania, 1909).  Professor  of  English,  Amity  College,  1891-1894;  ibid., 
Catawba.  College,  1902-1903.  Professor  of  Public  Speaking,  Ursinus 
College,  1903-1909.  Instructor  in  English,  Southern  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  1909  to  date.  Held  Half  University 
Scholarship  in  English,  1908-1910.    English  Literature;  fifth  year. 

Chipman,  Guy  Wilbur,  Lansdowne. 

A.B.  (Colby  College,  1902).  Student,  Harvard  Summer  School,  1905  and 
1908  ;  Swarthmore  College,  1909-1910.  Head  of  Science  Department, 
Friends'  Central  School,  1908  to  date.  Pedagogy,  Sociology;  second 
year. 

Christiani,  Carl  Antoine,  Philadelphia,  4048  Walnut  St. 

B.S.    (Pennsylvania,   1908).     Political  Science,  Industry;  first  year. 

Chubb,  Ethel  Leigh,  Toronto,  Canada,     1804   Race    St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Toronto,  1906,  1909).  Student,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1909- 
1910.  Instructor,  Girls'  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1910  to  date. 
Latin  ;  first  year. 
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Clark.   Arabcl    Wilson,  Lonapc,  1632   Mt.    Vernon    St. 

A.H.     ( Alichi.uaii,     IHOI).       InstriK-toi'    in     HioIoKy,     William    I'cnii     IliKli 

JSc'hool,   IMiiladelpliia,  11)10   to  dato.     Zooloj^y,   Botany;   first  year. 

Clark,  Richard  Elijah,  Apex,  N.  C,  [Crozer    Theological 

Seminary,  Chester.] 
A.n.    (Wake  Forest  Collei^e.    1910).      Student.   Crozer  TheoloKneal   Semi- 
nary,  1S)10  to  date.     Political  Seienee,  Sociology;  second  year. 

Claypoole,  Minnie  Estelle,  Kittanning,  3331  Walnut  St. 

B.S.  (Grove  CMtv  College,  l!)Or),  and  (\)luml)ia,  1908).  Student,  Colum- 
bia. 1910-1911.  Instructor  in  lOiiglisii,  Camden  High  School,  1911  to 
date.     lOnglish  Literature  ;  first  year. 

Collins,  Trela  Dempsie,  Randleman,  N.  C,    [Crozer    Theological 

•    Seminary,   Chester.] 
A.B.   (Wake  Forest  Colleg-e,   1910).     Student,   Crozer  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1910  to  date.     Sociology,  Anthropology;  second  year. 

Cope,  Thomas  Darlington,  West   Chester,  Dorm.    109  Franklin. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania.  1903).  Instructor  in  Physics,  Pennsylvania,  1906 
to  date.     Physics  ;  sixtli  year. 

Craig,  William  Frederic,  Philadelphia,  1603   W.    Lehigh    Ave. 

M.D..  A.B.,  A.M.  (Medico-Chirurgical  College,  1897  ;  Pennsylvania,  1902  ; 
Temple,  1905;  Pennsylvania,  1907).  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College,  1898-1901.  Lecturer  on  Psychiatry,  Temple, 
1902-1903.  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  Philadelphia  Central  High 
School,  1907  to  date.     Psychology  ;  seventh  year. 

Crawford,  Anne  Lothrop,  Philadelphia,  44i4  Locust  St. 

A.B.  (Wellesley  College,  1907).  Assistant  in  Psychology,  Wellesley 
College,   1907-1908.     Philosophy;   third  year. 

Creighton,  Herbert,  Melrose  Park. 

B.S.   (Pennsylvania,  1911).     Mathematics,  Physics;  first  year. 

Crowell,  James  White,  Avondale,  3310   Arch    St. 

B.S.,  A.M.   (Haverford  College,  1909,  1911).     Romanics;  first  yean 

Cundey,  Zeta  Berenice,  Philadelphia,  1421  N.  12th  St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1908).  Instructor  in  English,  William  Penn  High 
School,  Philadelphia,   1909  to  date,     Sociolog-y  ;   third  year. 

Daniels,  Ahna,  Swarthmore. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Swarthmore  College,  1910;  Wisconsin,  1911).  Germanics; 
first  year. 

Dapp,  Charles  Frederick.  Rev.,    Spring  City,  Box  15,  College  Hall. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Muhlenberg  College,  1907;  Pennsylvania,  1909).  Student, 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Mt.  Airy,  1902-1905.  Student,  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  1907-1908.  University  Scholar  in  Germanics,  1908- 
1909.  Assistant  in  German,  Pennsylvania,  1909  to  date.  Germanics, 
History  of  Religions  ;  fourth  year. 

Davies,  Mary  Allen,  Swarthmore. 

A.B..  A.M.  (Lake  Forest,  1891,  1896).  Instructor  in  Latin,  Swarthmore 
Preparatory  School,   1905  to  date.     Latin  ;  first  year. 

Davis,  Lemuel  Howell,  Philadelphia,  3641   Locust   St. 

B.S.,  LL.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1901,  1904).  Political  Science,  Economics; 
first  year. 

Deardorff,  Neva  Ruth,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,    3718    Walnut    St. 

A.B.,  Ph.D.  (Michigan,  1908;  Pennsylvania,  1911).  Moore  Fellovvr  in 
History,  1908-1909;  Bennett  Fellow,  1909-1911.  Enters  to  pursue 
certain   special   work. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Deckman,  Alice  Anna,  Germantown,  [275    Hermitage    St.] 

A.B.    (Temple,   1911).     Latin;  first  year. 

Di  Silvestro,  John  M.,  Pizzoli,  Italy,  1019   S.   9th    St. 

Diploma  di  Licenza  Ginnasiale,  Aquila,  Italy,  1898.  Instructor,  National 
College  of  Assisi,  Italy,  1898-1901.  Student,  University  of  Naples, 
1908-1909.     Political  Science,  Economics;  fourtli  year. 

Diverty.  Marshall  Hand,  Woodbury,  N.  J.,    3442   Chestnut   St. 

B.S.    (Pennsylvania,    1910).     Antliropology ;   third  year. 

Dobbins,  Thomas  John,  Philadelphia,  5527  Irving  St. 

A.B.   (Temple,  1911).     Psychology;  first  year. 

Dolman,  John,  Jr.,  Swarthmore,  Box  58,  College  Hall. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1910).  Assistant  in  English,  Pennsylvania,  1910  to 
date.     English  Philology  ;  second  year. 

Dunham,  James  Henry,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,        259  S.  38th  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Princeton,  1891,  1894).  Student,  Pinnceton  Theological 
Seminary,  1892-1895;  Berlin  University,  1895-1896.  Philosophy; 
second  year. 

Eastburn,  lola  Kay,  Hockessin,  Del.,         [Sw^arthmore.] 

B.L.,  A.M.  (Swarthmore  College,  1897;  Pennsylvania,  1906).  Student, 
New^nham  College,  Cambridge,  England,  1897-1898.  English  Litera- 
ture ;   fourth  year. 

Eckhardt,  Engelhardt  August,    Philadelphia,  1312  S.  Ruby  St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1908).  Instructor  in  Physics,  Pennsylvania,  1908 
to  date.     Physics  ;  fourth  year. 

Edwards,  Joseph  Earle,  Chester,  [Crozer   Theological 

Seminary.] 
B.S..   A.M.    (Delaware  College,   1906;   Bucknell,   1910).      Student,   Crozer 
Theological  Seminary,  1910  to  date.     Sociology;  first  year. 

Eitzel,  Howard  S.,  Reading,  4224  Baltimore  Ave. 

A.B.  (Dickinson  College,  1911).  Philosophy,  Pedagogy,  Psychology, 
Sociology;  first  year. 

Emrey,  John  Thornton,  Philadelphia,  148   N.   21st   St. 

B.S.  (Temple,  1911).  Supervising-  Principal,  Thomas  M.  Peirce  School, 
Philadelphia.     Economics  ;  first  year. 

Emrey,  Miles  Luther,  Philadelphia,  1905  Mt.  Vernon  St. 

B.S.  (Temple,  1911).  Supervising  Principal,  Lawton  School,  Philadel- 
phia.    Economics  ;  first  year. 

English,  Stephanie  Kellogg,        New  Haven,  Conn.,  [100   Bryn   Mawr   Ave., 

Bryn    Mawr.] 
A.B.   (Vassar  College,   1910).     English  Literature;  first  year. 

Erler,  Theodore  George,  Toledo,  Ohio,  [Crozer    Theological 

Seminary,    Chester.] 
A.B.    (Denison,    1909).      Student,    Crozer    Theological    Seminary.      Soci- 
ology ;  second  year. 

Evans,  Florence,  Merion  Station. 

A.B.    (Wellesley  College,  1902).     English  Literature;  fourth  year. 

Everhart,  William  Jacob,  Philadelphia,  4725   A   St. 

A.B.  (Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  1906).  Student,  Alle- 
g-heny  Theological  Seminary,  1906-1909.     Sociolog-y  ;  first  year. 
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Nnrno.  Resi(l(Mico.  City  Addross. 

I<\Tnl)cn.cr.  Saniuol  Woilor.        IMiiladolpliia,  1300  N.   P.road  St. 

B.S..  A.M.  (IViiiisvlviUiia,  1!)0.S.  1  !>()!»).  Assistant  111  I'sycholoj-vy,  I'ciiii- 
sylvania,  r.)08-l!)10;  Instiiutor,  1 !)  1 0  to  dat(>.  PsyclioloKy  ;  loui-tli 
year. 

l-'ilson,  Joliti  Pierce,  Lacoiia,  N.  Y.,  [Crozcr  Theological 

Seminary,   Chester.) 
A.B.   (Brown.  1905).     Student,  Crozei-  TheoloKieal  Seminaiy.     Sociology, 
History  of  Religions;  second  year. 

Fineman.  Hayim,  Philadelphia,  624   Spruce  St. 

B.S.   (Pennsylvania,   1!)07).     English  Literature.     Absent  on  leave. 

Fisher,  Charles  Henry,  York. 

A.B.,  B.D.  (Lebanon  Valley  CoUegre,  1901  ;  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
1907).  Instructor  in  Latin  and  History,  York  High  School,  1908  to 
date.     Sociology,   Political  Science,   Pedagog'y  ;   first  year. 

Fitzgerald,  Joseph  Wilfred.        Tiickahoe,  N.  Y.,      [Media.] 

A.B.    (New  York,  1910).     Germanics,  Psychology;  first  year. 

Fitzpatrick,  Joseph  Raymond.     Xenia,  Ohio,  210  S.  36th  St. 

A.B.,   A.M.    (Cedarville   College,    190  4,    1907)    .   Head   of  Departments   of 
Mathematics  and   Science,   CJedarville  College,    1904-1909.      Instructor 
in  Chemistry,  Pennsylvania.  1909  to  date.     Chemistry;  third  year. 
Foust,  Clement  Edgar,  North  Wales. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1909).  Reader  in  English,  Pennsylvania,  1909- 
1911.     Instructor,  1911  to  date.     English  Literature;  third  year. 

Foust,  George  Comly,  North  Wales. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1906.  1908).  Assistant  in  English,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1906-1908.  Harrison  Fellow  in  English,  1908-1909.  Instructor 
in  English,  Pennsylvania,  1909-1911;  ibid.,  Girard  College,  1911  to 
date.     English  Literature.     Absent  on  leave. 

Franke,   Gretchen   Malwine,        Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  1632   Mt.   Vernon   St. 

A.B.  (Barnard  College,  1910).  Instructor  in  German,  William  Penn 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  1910  to  date.  Germanics,  Romanics;  first 
year. 

Fritsch.  Robert  Roland,  Allentown.  [1232   Turner    St.] 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Muhlenberg  College,  1900.  1903).  Instructor  in  Greek, 
Muhlenberg  College,  1907-1908  ;  Assistant  Professor  in  German,  1908 
to  date.     Grermanics  ;  second  year. 

Fugate,  Edwin  Lindsay,  Jr.,       Philadelphia.  2417  W.  Cumberland  St. 

A.B.  (Temple,  1903).  Economics,  Sociology,  Political  Science.  Absent 
on  leave. 

Fussier,  Karl  Hartley,  Bloomington,  Tnd.,    Dorm.  30  Graduate. 

A.B.  (Indiana,  1909).  Instructor  in  Physics,  Pennsylvania,  1910  to  date. 
Physics,  Mathematics  ;  second  year. 

Galbraith,  Thomas  Robert,  Philadelphia,  21 11  N.  Howard  St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1897).  Instructor  in  English  and  History,  Central 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  1897-1903  ;  Assistant  Professor,  1903- 
1907  ;  Professor  of  History,  1907  to  date.  European  History,  Amer- 
ican History  ;  seventh  year. 

Garner,  Albert  Rowland,  Norristown,  [626  De  Kalb   St.] 

B.S.,  M.S.    (Bucknell,   1899,   1903).     Psychology;   fourth  year. 

Garwood,  Helen,  Williamstown,  N.  J. 

A.B..  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Wellesley  College,  1898;  Pennsylvania,  1907,  1909). 
Enters  to  pursue  certain  special  work  in  Philosophy. 
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Geissendoerfer,      John      Theo- 
dore, New  Memphis,  111.,  3703    Locust    St. 

A.B.  (Wisconsin,  1907).  Assistant  in  German,  Iowa,  1907-1909;  Penn- 
sylvania, 1909-1910.  Holder  of  the  Deutsche  Verein  Traveling  Schol- 
arship, 1910-1911.  Assistant  in  Germanics,  Pennsylvania,  1911  to 
date.     German  Literature,  German  Philology,  Ethics  ;  second  year. 

Gill,  Isabella  Rachel,  Philadelphia,  228  W.  Logan  Sq. 

A.B.,    A.M.     (Smith    College.    1905;    Pennsylvania,    1907).      University 
Scholar    in    English,    1905-1906,     1908-1909.       Held    Half    University 
Scholarship   in  English,    1907-1908.      Philosophy;    sixth  year. 
Gillespie,  Hugh  Clarence,  Woodsfield,  Ohio,    [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester.] 
A.B.    (Denison,    1911).      Student,   Crozer   Theological   Seminary,    1911    to 
date.     Sociology  ;  first  year. 

Gladfelter,  Howard  Baer,  Philadelphia.,  5232  Chancellor  St. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1910).  Principal  of  the  Holme  School,  Philadel- 
phia.    Sociology,  Pedagogy  ;  second  year. 

Glover,  William  Brown,  Fairfield,  Conn.,         [White  Rd.,  Oak  Lane.] 

A.B.   (Yale,  1909).     American  History,  European  History;  first  year. 

Good,  Harry  Gehman,  Terre  Hill,  [West    Chester.] 

A.B.  (Indiana,  1909).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Philosophy,  1909-1910;  Uni- 
versity Scholar,  1910-1911.     Pedagogy,  Sociology;  third  year. 

Grabosky,  Hyman  Leo.  Philadelphia,  161 1  N.  7th  St. 

A.B.,   A.M.    (Pennsylvania,    1902,    1904).      Harrison   Scholar   in   Classical 
Languages,     1902-1903  ;     Harrison     Fellow,     1903-1904  ;    University 
Scholar,  1904-1905.     Greek;   seventh  year. 

Grantham,  Arthur  Elliott,  Newark,  Del. 

A.B.,  B.S.  in  A.  (Indiana,  1903;  Missouri,  1905).  Assistant  in  Agron- 
omy, Missouri  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  1904-1905.  In- 
structor in  Agronomy,  Missouri,  1905-1907.  Professor  of  Agronomy, 
Delaware  College,  and  Agronomist,  Delaware  College  Agricultural 
Experimental  Station,   1907  to  date.     Botany;  first  year. 

Gray,  Frank  Macknight.  Rev.,     Philadelphia,  1912  Poplar  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1905,  1909).  University  Scholar  in  Semitics, 
1908-1909.  Held  Half  University  Scholarship  in  Semitics,  1910- 
1911.     History  of  Religions,  Semitics;  sixth  year. 

Greene,   Garton   Spence,  Chester,  [Pennsylvania    Military 

Academy.] 
A.B.   (Pennsylvania,  1908).     Latin;  fourth  year. 

Green,  P.  Warren,  Wilmington,  Del.,     Dorm.   15  Graduate. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1911).  Instructor  in  Economics,  Pennsylvania, 
1911  to  date.  Political  Science,  Economics,  Transportation  and 
Commerce  ;   first  3^ear. 

Groetzinger,  Thomas,  Philadelphia,  1221    N.   Allison    St. 

B.S.  (Temple,  1911).  Supervising  Principal.  Longstreth  School,  Phila- 
delphia,  1906   to  date.      Sociology;   first  year. 

Groton,  John   Mansfield,  Philadelphia,  5000   Woodland   Ave. 

A.B.  (Harvard,  1909).  Student,  Philadelphia  Divinity  School,  1909  to 
date.     Sociology,  English  Literature,  Philosophy;  second  year. 

Haigh,  Emma  M.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  [.Sio   Haddon   Ave.] 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Columbia,  1909;  Pennsylvania,  1911).  Instructor  in  Ger- 
man, Girls'  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1909  to  date.  European  His- 
tory ;   third  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Addicss. 

1  lanmior,  Thomas  Piiilip,  Philadelphia,  7318  Bryan   St. 

H.S.    (Pennsylvania,    1904).      Kconomies ;    fii-st   year. 

Uarboson.  William  Page,  Gcrmantown,  [132  W.  Walnut  Lane] 

B.S.  Lb.B.  (Pennsylvania,  liJOG.  1910).  Instructor  in  Kn^lisii,  Penn- 
sylvania,  1909  to  date.     English  Literature;  first  year. 

ITarncd,  Herbert  Spencer,  Germantown,  [Morris  and  Logan  Sts.] 

A.H..  H.S.  (l*ennsylvania,  1909,  1910).  Chemistry,  Philosophy;  second 
year. 

llarnish,  Ora   Mabel,  Mechanicsvillc,         63d  and   Market   Sts. 

A.B.  (Lebanon  Valley  College,  1906).  Superintendent  of  Burd  School, 
Philadelphia,    1909  to  date.     l\sycholog-y ;   first  year. 

Haussmann,  Carl  Friedrich,       Philadelphia,  1402  N.  23d  St. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1892).  Instructor  in  German,  Central  High  School, 
Philadelphia,   1909  to  date.     Germanics;   third  year. 

Hayward,  Percy  Roy,  Ashland,  N.  B.,         [2341  Providence,  Ave., 

Canada,  Chester.] 

A.B.  B.D.  (New  Brunswick,  1908;  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1911). 
Sociology,  History  of  Religions,   Philosophy  ;   third  year. 

Heathcote,  Charles  Wm.,  Rev.,   Gettysburg,  534  W.   Tioga   St. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  S.T.D.  (Gettysburg  College,  1905,  1908;  Temple,  1910). 
American  History,   Sociology,  History  of  Religions  ;  first  year. 

Heckel,  Albert  Kerr,  Indiana,  3731    LocustSt. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Roanoke  College,  1903,  1906).  Professor  of  History  and 
Geography,  State  Normal  School,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  1907-1911. 
Assistant  in  History.  Pennsylvania,  1911  to  date.  European  History, 
American  History,  Economics  ;  first  year. 

Hedden,  Dorcas,  Philadelphia,  4224  Baltimore  Ave. 

B.L.    (Michigan,   1897).     Fine  Arts;   first  year. 

Hepworth,  Bertha  Brooke,         Upland. 

A.B.  (Swarthmore  College,  1910).  Instructor,  Chester  High  School. 
Germanics  ;  second  year. 

Hering,  Ambrose,  Kutztown,  1333   Frankford  Ave. 

A.B.  (Muhlenberg-  College,  1907).  Student,  Lutheran  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Mt.  Airy,   1907-1910.     Sociology,  Economics  ;   fourth  year. 

Hess,  Herbert  William,  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  249  S.  41st  St. 

A.B.  (Northwestern,  1904).  Instructor  in  English,  McKinley  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  1905-1909.  Instructor  in  Advertising-  and  Sales- 
manship, Pennsylvania,  1909  to  date.  Economics,  Sociology;  third 
year. 

Hiatt,  Burritt  Mills,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  [iii   Petrie  Ave.,  Rose- 

niont.] 
A.B.,    A.M.    (Wilmington    College,    1908;    Harvard,    1910).      Instructor, 
Friends'   Central    School,    Philadelphia,    1910   to   date.      English   Lit- 
erature ;  first  year. 

Hiatt,  James  Smith,  Philadelphia,  1015  Witherspoon  Bldg. 

B.L.,  A.B.  (Earlham  College,  1899;  Haverford  College,  1900).  Super- 
intendent of  the  Friends'  Select  School,  1909  to  date.  Pedag-ogy ; 
fifth  year. 

Ho,  Lin-yi,  Shanghai,  China,      361 1  Locust  St. 

A.B.  (St.  John's  University,  Shang-hai,  China,  1908,  and  Dartmouth 
College,  1911).  Student,  Wisconsin,  1909-1910.  Pedagogy,  Political 
Science,   Sociology;   first  year. 
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Hoagland,  Horace  Wilson,         Lambertville,  N.  J.,  3702  Locust  St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1911).  Instructor  in  History,  Central  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1911  to  date.  European  His- 
tory, ;  first  year. 

liobson,  Anna  Mabel,  Collegeville. 

A.B.  (Ursinus  College,  1902).  Instructor  in  German  and  English, 
Pottstown  High  School.     English  Literature  ;   lirst  year. 

Holden,  Lulu  May,  Akron,  Ohio,  [5148       Wayne       Ave, 

Gtn.] 
Ph.B.   (Chicago,  1905).     Assistant  in  English,  Akron  High  School,  1906- 
1911.      English    Literature;    first   year. 

Holloway,  Harry  Vance,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Washington  College,  1895,  1898).  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Bordentown,  N.  J.  Pedagogy,  Psychology,  English  Lit- 
erature.    Absent  on  leave. 

Holmes,  Jesse  Herman,  Swarthmore,  [Swarthmore    College.] 

B.S.,  Ph.D.  (Nebraska,  1884;  Johns  Hopkins,  1890).  Professor  of  Bib- 
lical Literature,  Swarthmore  College.  Enters  to  pursue  special 
work  in  Philosophy. 

Holmes,  Mabel  Dodge,  Philadelphia,  4100    Baltimore    Ave. 

A.B.    (Vassar  College,  1904).  English  Literature;  third  year. 

Homer,  Francis  Edward,  Philadelphia,  2855   N.  20th    St. 

B.S.    (Temple,   1911).     Economics,  Psychology;  first  year. 

Hull,  Ida  Barnett,  Mt.  Airy,  [114  E.   Durham   St.] 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Oberlin  College,  1905;  Pennsylvania,  1911).  Instructor  in 
Latin,  Oberlin  High  School,  1905-1910.     Latin;  second  year. 

Hume,  Errington  Burnley,  Jr.,    Charleston,  S.  C,       3445  Walnut  St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1911).  Reader  in  English,  Pennsylvania,  1911  to 
date.     English  Literature,   American  History  ;  second  year. 

Hunsicker,  John  Rudolph,  Downingtown. 

B.S.,  A.M.    (Pennsylvania,   1905,   1907).     Sociology.     Absent  on  leave. 

Hutchison,  Robert  Harris,  Malvern,  [570    Washington    St., 

Camden,  N.  J.] 
A.B.    (Lafayette   College,    1909).      Instructor   in    Science,    Pennsylvania 
State    Normal    School,    1909-1910.       Instructor    in    Biology,    Manual 
Training  High  School,  Camden,  New  Jersey,  1910  to  date.     Zoology, 
Psychology  ;  second  year. 

Janvier,  Csesar  Augustus  Rod- 
ney, Rev.,  Philadelphia,  1409  S.  Broad  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Princeton,  1880,  1883).  Student,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  1881-1884.  Missionary  at  Farukhabad  and  Allahabad, 
India,   1887-1901.      Semitics ;   fifth  year. 

Janvier,  Mary  May,  Philadelphia,  4430   Sansom   St. 

B.L.    (Delaware  College,   1882).     Pedagogy;   first  year. 

Jennings,  Henry  Beasley,  Jr.,    Appomattox,  Va.,      [Crozer    Theological 

Seminary,  Chester.] 
A.B.   (Richmond  College,  1910).     Student,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary, 
1911  to  date.     Sociology;   first  year. 

Johnson,  Ralph  Linwood,  Upper  Darb.y,  Girard    College. 

"    A.B.,   A.M.    (Ursinus  College,   1897,    1899).     Instructor,  Ursinus  College, 
1899-1901;  Girard  College,   1910  to  date.     Sociology;  fifth  year. 
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Name.  RosiclcMue.  Titv  Addross. 

Jones,  Alfred  Leo,  Laurel,  Del.  56   N.   36tli   St. 

A.B.  (Yale,  1!>1J).  Amorican  History,  lOuropcaii  llisloiy,  l<]riK'"liHli  Lit- 
erature,  Anthropology  ;    first    year. 

Jones,  Edith  La  Rue,  Gerniantown,  ["The    Greystone."| 

A.B.  (Wellesley  College.  IS'tf)).  Graduate  Student,  Welle.sley  CoUe^-e, 
1S9.')-1896.  Instructor  in  l^atin,  Walnut  I^ane  School,  (xerrnantown, 
1898-1911;  ibid..  Miss  Hills'  School,  IMiiladelphia,  ]!>n  to  date. 
English  Literature  ;   second  year. 

Karsner,  L^leanor  Fulton,  Philadelphia,  1320  S.    Broad   St. 

li.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1905).  Instructor  in  Bioloyy,  Giils'  lli^h  School, 
Philadelphia.     Sociology;   first  year. 

Keiler,  Fritz  Emil,  Flinsherg,  Germany,  258   S.   38th   St. 

Graduate  of  Victoria  Gymnasium,  Potsdam,  Germany,  1907.  Student, 
Universities  of  Berlin,  Breslau,  Ziirich  and  Maiburg-,  1907-1909. 
Held  Half  University  Scholarship  in  Germanics,  1909-1910.  Assist- 
ant in  Germanics.  Pennsylvania,  1910  to  date.  German  Literature, 
German  Philology,   Ethics  ;   third  year. 

Keim,  Jeannette,  Cynwyd. 

A.B.  (Wellesley  Colleg-e,  1909).  Germanics,  Eng-Iish  Literature,  Sociol- 
ogy ;  second  year. 

Keir,  Robert  Malcolm,  Seymour,  Conn.,       3510  Hamilton  St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1911).  Instrvictor  in  Industry,  Pennsylvania,  1911 
to  date.     Sociology  ;   first  year. 

Kennedy,  Margaret  Buyers,        Trenton, N.  J.,  [140  W.    State    St.] 

A.B.    (Wellesley  College,    1909).     English   Literature;   second  year. 

Kind,  Henry  William,  Philadelphia,  1610  Erie  Ave. 

B.S.    (Temple,   1911).     Sociology,   Economics;   first  year. 

Kirkland,  Robert  MacDonald,     Harpursville,  N.  Y.,  [36  Wiggins  St.,  Prince 

ton,   N.   J.] 
A.B.,   A.M.    (Chicago,   1899;   Pennsylvania,    1908).     Harrison  Scholar  in 
Classics,   1907-1908.    Harrison  Fellow,   1908-1910.    Instructor,  Prince- 
ton, 1910  to  date.     Latin,  Greek,   Sanskrit.     Absent  on  leave. 

Kistler,  Edward  Haines,  Rev.,    Moorestown,  N.  J. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Muhlenberg  College,  1895,  1898).  Psychology,  Sociology, 
Philosophy  ;  first  year. 

Kitchen,  Paul  Cliff,  Philadelphia,  2003   N.  22d  St. 

A.B.  (Haverford  College,  1909).  Held  Half  University  Scholarship  in 
English,    1909-1910.      English   Literature;    third    year. 

Klebsattel,  Christian  Frederick,  Bufifalo,  N.  Y.,  3231    Berks   St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1909,  1910).  Assistant  in  History,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1909-1910.  Instructor,  Girard  College,  1910  to  date.  Sociol- 
og-y ;  third  year. 

Knock,  Carl  John,  St.  Peter,  Minn.,     [Gustavus  Adolphus 

College.] 
A.B.,  A.M.  (Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  1908;  Pennsylvania,  1910). 
Instructor  in  Pedagogy  and  Mathematics,  Gustavus  Adolphus  Col- 
lege, 1908-1909.  University  Scholar  in  Pedagogy,  1909-1910;  Harri- 
son Scholar,  1910-1911.  Pedagogy,  Psychology,  Philosophy.  Absent 
on  leave. 

Knoll,  Lloyd  Monroe,  Reading,  3262    Chestnut    St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Ursinus  College,  1901,  1906).  University  Scholar  in  Phys- 
ics, 1905-1907  ;  Harrison  Scholar,  1907-1908.  Instructor  in  Physics, 
Villa  Nova  College,  1909-1910;  Central  High  School,  1910  to  date. 
Physics  ;  eighth  year. 
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Kraemer,  Henry,  Philadelphia,  424  S.  44th   St. 

Ph.B.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia,  1895;  Marburg,  Germany,  1896).  Professor 
of  Botany  and  Pharmacognosy,  Northwestern  University,  1895-1897  ; 
ibid.,  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  1898  to  date.  Enters  to 
pursue  certain  special  work. 

Kreider,  Wilmer  Austin,  Birdsboro. 

A.B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1911).  Supervising  Principal  of 
Schools,  Birdsboro,   1911  to  date.     Pedagogy;  first  year. 

Kresge,  Elijah  Everett,  Rev.,     Allentown,  [521  Tilghman  St.] 

A.B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1908).  Student,  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  the  Reformed  Church,  1899-1901.  Held  Half  University 
Scholarship  in  Philosophy,  1909-1911,  Instructor  in  Psychology, 
Woman's  College,  Allentown,  1901  to  date.  Philosophy,  Ethics, 
Psychology.     Absent  on  leave. 

Kuehner,  Quincy  Adams,  Allentown,  [804  N.  9th  St.] 

A.B.  (Muhlenberg  College,  1902).  University  Scholar  in  Psychology,- 
1902-1903,  and  first  term,  1903-1904;  Harrison  Fellow,  second  term, 
1903-1904.     Pedagogy.     Absent  on  leave. 

Kuntz,  Franklin  Samuel,  Philadelphia,  2254  N.   Camac   St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Muhlenberg  College,  1900,  1903;  Pennsylvania,  1909). 
Student,  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Mt.  Airy,  1900-1902.  His- 
tory of  Religions  ;  fifth  year. 

Landis,  Elbert  Ephraim,  Perkasie,  7301    Germantown   Ave. 

A.B.  (Muhlenberg  College,  1910).  Student,  Lutheran  Theological  Sem- 
inary,  Mt.  Airy,   1910  to  date.     Sociology;   first  year. 

Lane,  James  Thomas,  Lancaster,  3810  Spruce   St. 

A.B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1910).  English  Literature, 
English  Philology,  English  History  ;  first  year. 

Laury,  Preston  A.,  Rev.,  Perkasie. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  A.M.  (Muhlenberg  College,  1889,  1892;  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  1898;  Pennsylvania,  1910).  Student, 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Mt.  Airy,  1889-1892;  ibid.,  Chicago, 
1894-1898.  Held  Half  University  Scholarship  in  Semitics,  1909-1911. 
Ethics ;  fourth  year. 

Lay,  John  Tracy,  Philadelphia,  4015    Pine    St. 

B.S.    (Pennsylvania,  1907).     Physics;  fifth  year. 

Lee,  Mary  Sarah,  Philadelphia,  1828  S.  22d  St. 

A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  College,  1906).  Instructor  in  Latin,  Girls'  Higl 
School',    Philadelphia.      Latin;   first   year. 

Lee,  Porter  Raymond,  Ardmore,  419  S.  15th  St. 

A.B.    (Cornell,  1903).     Sociology,  Economics;  first  year. 

Leefeldt,  Edward  George,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  [mo    Hamilton    Ave.] 

AB  Ph.B.  A.M.  (Muhlenberg  College,  1903;  New  York  State  Normal 
College,  1906;  Muhlenberg  College,  1906).  Instructor  in  Mathemat- 
ics, Trenton  High  School,  1909  to  date.  Psychology,  Pedagogy  ;  first 
year. 

Lefferts,  Walter,  Philadelphia,  222  S.  53d  St. 

B.S.   (Temple,  1905).     Industry;  sixth  year. 

Leighninger.  William  Blaine,     W.  Lafayette,  Ohio,  210  S.  36th  St. 

AB  AB.,  A.M.  (West  Lafayette  College,  1904;  Ohio  State,  1906,  1911). 
Fellow  in  Chemistry,  Ohio  State,  1910-1911.  Instructor  in  Chem- 
istry, Pennsylvania,  1911  to  date.     Chemistry;  first  year. 
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Lcttinj^or,  Leonard  Austin.  Ovcrhrook.  [809    Highland    Ave] 

A.M.    (Toniplo.    11)11).     S(H-i()l()j;y  ;   second  year. 

Lewis,  Luey,  IMiiladelpliia,  1535  Pine  St. 

A.B.    (Bryn   Mawr  Collo^e,    IS!),'})-      I'hu-opoaii    1  listory  ;■  stn-oiul  yoar. 

Long,  William  Downey,  Philadelphia,  160  N.   20th    St. 

A.B.    (Pennsylvania.   1!)0S).     IMiilosophy,  Latin;  third  year. 

Lukens,  Hiram  Stanhope,  Philadelphia,  21 11    Tioga   St. 

li.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1907).  Instiuctor  in  Chemistry.  Pennsylvania, 
1907    to   date.      Chemistry;    filth   year. 

Lupton.  Edmund  Rutan,  Mattituck,  N.  Y.,       1325    S.   52d    St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Yale,  1906;  Columbia,  1909).  University  Scholar  in  Eco- 
nomics, Columbia,  1907-1908.  Harrison  Fellow  in  Economics,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1908-1909.  Assistant  in  Industry,  Pennsylvania,  1909-1910. 
Industry,  Economic  Geography,  Economics.     Absent  on  leave. 

McCallen,  William  Joseph,  Rev.,  Philadelphia,  3728  Chestnut  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (St.  Mary's  University,  1909;  Pennsylvania,  1910).  Euro- 
pean Histor5^   Latin  ;   fourth  year. 

McCartney,  Eugene  Stock,  Chester,  [50  W.  8th  St.] 

A.B.,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania,  1906,  1911).  Assistant  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
Pennsylvania,  1906-1908.  University  Scholar  in  Classics,  1909-1910 
and  First  Term,  1910-1911.  Appointed  to  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in 
Classics,  1910-1911,  but  resigned.  Instructor  in  Classics,  Princeton, 
Second  Term,  1910-1911;  ibid.,  Pennsylvania,  1911  to  date.  Enters 
to  pursue  certain  special  work. 

McClelland,  George  William,     Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  3704  Locust  St. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1903).  Tutor  in  English,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  1905-1909.  Assistant  in  Greek,  Pennsylvania,  1909  to 
date.    English  Literature,  English  Philolog-y,  Latin.    Absent  on  leave. 

McClelland,  William,  Philadelphia,  5000  Woodland   Ave. 

A.B.  (Harvard,  1911).  Student,  Philadelphia  Divinity  School,  1911  to 
date.     Sociology  ;  first  year. 

McCoy,  Thurman  Hendricks,     Atlanta,  Ga.,  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,   Chester.] 
A.B.    (Mercer,    1909).      Student,    Crozer   Theological    Seminary,    1910    to 
date.     Sociology,  Anthropology,  Political  Science  ;  second  year. 

McCue,  Charles  Andrew,  Newark,  Del. 

B.S.  (Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1901).  Student,  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College,  1903-1904;  Instructor  in  Horticulture,  1904-1907. 
Professor  of  Horticulture,  Delaware  College,  and  Horticulturist, 
Delaware  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1907  to  date. 
Zoology ;  first  year. 

McGinnis,  Adelaide  Stuart,         Norristown,  [635  W.  Main   St.] 

A.B.    (Swarthmore  College,   1907).     Sociology;  first  year. 

McGregor,  James  Clyde,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,    5112  Regent   St. 

A.B..  A.M.  (Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1905,  1908).  Instructor 
in  History  and  Political  Science,  Wheeling  High  School,  1905-1911. 
Assistant  in  History,  Pennsylvania,  1911  to  date.  American  His- 
tory, Political   Science,   Sociology  ;   first  year. 

McMullin,  Mary  Belle,  Philadelphia,  4805  Chester  Ave. 

A.B.    (Bryn  Mawr  College,  1893).     Latin,  Romanics;  second  year. 
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McNutt,  William  Roy,  Ottawa,  Kan.,  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester.] 
A.B.,  A.M.    (Ottawa,  1908;  Pennsylvania,  1909).     Student,  Crozer  Theo- 
logical   Seminary,    1909    to    date.      Sociology,    Economics,    History    of 
Religions  ;   fourth  year. 

McVey,  Joseph  Miller,  North  East,  Md.,       1743  N.  21st  St. 

A.B.  (Delaware  College,  1904).  Instructor  in  English,  Temple  College, 
1904  to  date.     Mathematics;  third  year. 

Manhart,  George  Born,  Selinsgrove,  Dorm.  384  Lippincott. 

A.B.  (Susquehanna,  1910).  European  History,  American  History,  Soci- 
ology ;   first  year. 

Mann,  Euphemia  Mary,  Philadelphia,  3940   Brown   St. 

A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  College,  1897).  Instructor  in  Latin,  English  and  Ger- 
man, York  Collegiate  Institute,  York,  Pa.,  1897-1899.  Instructor  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  High  School,  Camden,  N.  J.,  1899-1902  ;  ibid..  High 
School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  1902  to  date.     Latin;  second  year. 

Martin,  Allen  Sahm,  Norristown,  [509  Hamilton   St.] 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1905,  1910).  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Bucks  Co..  1902-1906  ;  Norristown,  1906  to  date.  Pedagogy,  Sociol- 
ogy.    Absent  on  leave. 

Mathews,  Andrea  Warwick,       Lewisburg,  W.  Va.,  1828  Mt.  Vernon  St. 

B.S.  (Columbia.  1909).  Instructor  in  English,  Girls'  High  School.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1909  to  date.     English  Literature;  first  year. 

Maxfield,  Francis  Norton,  Germantown,  [35  School  Lane.] 

A.B.  (Haverford  College,  1897).  Held  Half  University  Scholarship  in 
Psychology,  1907-1908;  University  Scholarship,  1908-1909;  1910- 
1911.      Psj'Chology,  Zoology,  Pedagogy,   Sociology.     Absent  on  leave. 

Mearns,  William  Hughes,  Mt.  Airy,  [in  E.  Mt.  Airy  Ave.] 

A.B.  (Harvard.  1902).  University  Scholar  in  Philosophy,  1904-1905. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English,  School  of  Pedagogy,  Philadelphia. 
English  Literature,   English  Philology  ;   seventh  year. 

Mechling,  William  Hubbs,  Philadelphia,  [International  School  of 

Archaeology  and  Eth- 
nology,   Mexico    City, 
Mex.] 
B.S.,  A.M.    (Pennsylvania,   1910).     Appointed  Harrison  Scholar  in  An- 
thropology,   1910-1911,    but   resigned   the   same    to    accept   a   position 
with    the    Census    Bureau.      Fellow    in    the    International    School    of 
Archaeology    and    Ethnology,    Mexico    City,    Mexico,    1911    to    date. 
Anthropology,   Romanics,   History  of  Religions.     Absent  on  leave. 

Meschter,  Charles  Krieble,  Bethlehem,  [27  N.   New   St.] 

B.S.,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Pensylvania,  1896;  Harvard,  1900;  Pennsylvania, 
1907).  Head  of  the  Department  of  English  and  German,  Perkiomen 
Seminary,  1896-1905.  Instructor  in  English,  Lehigh,  1905-1910. 
Assistant  Professor  at  Lehigh  and  Head  of  the  Departmient  of 
English,  Moravian  College  for  Women,  Bethlehem,  1910  to  date. 
English  Literature,  English  Philology,  Pedagogy.     Absent  on  leave. 

Metzenthin,  Ernst  Christian        Philadelphia,  1402    E.     Moyamensing 

Paul,  Ave. 

Graduate,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Gymnasium,  Charlottenburg,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, 1885.  Student,  University  of  Leipzig,  Germany,  1885-1886; 
Berlin.  1886-1888.  History  of  Religions,  Philosophy,  Germanics; 
second  year. 
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Meters.  Charles  Edward,  Pliila(lcli)liia,  4038  Green  St. 

A.H.  (Kianklin  and  Marshall  (\)1U'Kc,  1!)02).  Student,  !<:a.sl('rn  Thr-d- 
logical  S(>miMMr.v  of  llio  Kefonntul  ('hurcii.  1  !M>2-I  ilOf).  Iiistiiictor  in 
Greok  and  (loiinan.  York  County  Academy,  1  !»()7-r.)()!).  In.stiiictor 
in  lOn^lish.  Pennsylvania,  1 1)  I  1  to  date.  lOnfJilish  latei-ature.  lOimlish 
IMiiloloyy  ;  second  year. 

Miller,  iMaiikliii  Jonathan,  Rev.,  Patcrson,  N.  J.,  [1013    Madison    Ave.] 

A.H.  (Lalavette  Coliej^e,  IScSD).  Student,  Union  TI)eoloj,ncal  Seminaiv. 
1SS;)-18J)2.  University  Scholar  in  Classics,  11)07-19]  0.  Latin.  Absent 
on  leave. 

Miller,  Ida  L.  Knauss,  Philadelphia,  4544  N.  Broad  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Temple,  1907;  Pennsylvania,  1909).  Held  Half  University 
Scholarship  in  Classics,  1907-1908.  Moore  Fellow  in  Classics,  liHiS- 
1909.  Bennett  Fellow  in  Classics,  1909-1910.  Greek,  Latin;  fiftli 
year. 

Mitch,  George  Frederick,  Philadelphia,  3123  Camac  St. 

A.B.    (Bucknell   Colleg-e,    1910).      Sociology;   first  year. 

Mudgett,  Bruce  D.,  Moscow,  Idaho,         Dorm.   31    Graduate. 

A.B.  (Idaho.  1908).  Harrison  Fellow  in  Economics,  1909-1910.  Assist- 
ant in  Economics,  Pennsylvania,  1910  to  date.  Economics,  Sociol- 
ogry  :   second   year. 

Myers,  Abrani  Linford,  Perkasie,  [34  W.  Pomona  St., 

Gtn.] 
A.B.,  A.M.   (Lafayette  College,  1902;  Pennsylvania,  1906).     Latin.     Ab- 
sent on  leave. 

Myers,  E.  Mae,  Moylan. 

B.L.  (Swarthmore  College,  1900).  Instructor  in  History,  English  and 
German,  Friends'  Select  School,  Media,  1906  to  date.  American 
History,  European  History,  English  Literature  ;   first  year. 

Nathan,  Marvin,  Philadelphia,  2213  N.  Natrona  St. 

A.B.    (Cornell,   1900).     Philosophy;  fourth  year. 

Nearing,  Nellie  Marguerite         Germantown,  [5222  Laurens  St.] 

Seeds, 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Bryn  Mawr  College,  1908;  Pennsylvania,  1910).  University 
Scholar  in  Economics,  1908-1910.     Economics,  Sociology;  third  year. 

Newkirk,  Alice  Maynard  Field,  Bryn  Mawr. 

A.B.    (Cincinnati,    1899).      Psychology;   first  year. 

Newman,  John  Franklin,  West  Chester,  [537   Walnut   St.] 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Gettysburg,  1902.  1908).  Instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Sciences.  Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  School,  Shippensburg, 
1905-1909.  Instructor  in  Physics  and  Geology,  State  Normal  School, 
West  Chester,   1909  to  date.     Geology;  first  year. 

Niblo,  Caroline  Elizabeth  Conshohocken,  [219  E.  6th  Ave.] 

Louden, 

B.S.,  M.S.  (Temple,  1908;  Pennsylvania,  1909).  Pedagogy,  American 
History  ;   sixth  year. 

Oliver,  Norman  Gould,  Burlington,  N.  J.,       [Crozer  Theological 

Seminar3^  Chester.] 
A.B.    (Bucknell  College,   1911).      Student,   Crozer  Theological   Seminary, 
1911   to  date.      Sociology;   first  year. 
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Osmond,  Eloise  Livermore,         Greene,  N.  Y.,  [601    N.  2d  St.,  Camden, 

N.  J.] 
A.B.,  A.M.    (Cornell,   1895;  Pennsjdvania,  1911).     Latin;  fourth  year. 

Paiste,  Caroline  Elizabeth,  Philadelphia,  3217  Arlington  St. 

A.B.    (Ursinus  College,   1906).     English  Literature;   first  year. 

Patterson,  Ernest  Minor,  Swarthmore,  Logan  Hall. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Park  College,  1902,  1904).  Student,  University  of  Chicago, 
1909-1910.  Instructor  in  Latin,  Henry  Kendall  College,  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma,  1902-1905.  Principal,  Wasatch  Academy,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Utah,  1905-1908.  Dean,  Washington  College,  1908-1909.  Fellow  in 
Economics,  University  of  Chicago,  1909-1910.  Instructor  in  Finance, 
Pennsylvania,  1910  to  date.  Economics,  Sociology,  Transportation 
and  Commerce ;   second   year. 

Pennypacker,  Charles  Brady,      York. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Frankhn  and  Marshall  College,  1897,  1900).  Held  Half 
University  Scholarship  in  Pedagogy,  1908-1910.  Pedagogy,  Psychol- 
ogy,  Sociology.     Absent  on  leave. 

Pettit,  Anna  Frances  Thompson,  Philadelphia,  1521    N.   19th   St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Swarthmore  College,  1907;  Columbia,  1908).  Instructor, 
Girls'  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1910  to  date.  English  LiteratuT-e  ; 
first  year. 

Phillips,  Charles  Melvin,  Lansdov^^ne,  [17  Madison  Ave.] 

A.B.,  B.D.  (Franklin  College,  1900;  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1908). 
Pedagogy,  English  Literature  ;   first  year. 

Pontz,  Edward  Louis,     '  Philadelphia,  407  S.  6oth  St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1894.  1897).  Instructor, 
Southern  Manual  Training  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1909  to  date. 
English  Literature  ;  first  year. 

Potter,  William  Jerome,  Scranton,  Dorm.  44  Mem.  Tower. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1909).  Transportation  and  Commerce,  Economics, 
Political   Science ;    first   year. 

Potts,  Robert  Tower,  William  Penn  P.  O.,  Dorm.  230  Craig. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Harvard,  1905;  Pennsylvania,  1911).  Student,  Boston  Law 
School,  1904-1905;  -Pennsylvania,  1905-1907.  Transportation  and 
Commerce,   Political  Science,  Economics  ;   second  year. 

Price,  Helen,  Philadelphia,  3316  Arch  St. 

A.B.  (Swarthmore  College,  1907).  Assistant  Instructor  in  Latin, 
Friends'  Central  School,  1908  to  date.     Latin  ;  second  year. 

Price,  Henry  Ferris,  Portland,  Ore.,  3316  Arch  St. 

A.B.  (Swarthmore  College,  1906).  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Pacific 
University,  1908-1910.  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Physics, 
School  of  Trades,  Portland,  1910-1911.  Mathematics,  Physics;  first 
year. 

Purdy    Mabel  Anna,  Philadelphia,  2620  Germantown  Ave. 

B  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1910).  Instructor  in  Biology,  William  Penn  High 
School,  Philadelphia,   1910  to  date.     Romanics;  second  year. 

Raine,  Wendell  Phillips,  Harrisburg,  4108    Baltimore   Ave. 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1907,  1911).  Instructor  in  Economics.  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Philadelphia,  1909  to  date.  Economic  Geography, 
Sociology  ;  third  year. 

Read,  Marianna,  Collingswood,  N.  J.  ^  ,  ^  u     ,    xi  /■ 

AB  (Pennsylvania,  1907).  Instructor  in  Latin,  Friends  School,  Had- 
donfield,   1910  to  date.     Latin;  first  year. 
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Rchcrt,  C'luirlcs  Miitliart.  rottstowii. 

A.H..  A.M.  (  Priiui'ton.  IIKU;,  l!»07).  (Miniufllor  (Irct'ii  ISIcnliil  Science! 
Fellow.  Princeton.  il)()()-iy07.  Inslnictor  in  (Jerinun.  Sniitii  Acad- 
oniy,  St.  Louis,  11)0^-11)11.  Psyciiologry,  Sociology,  JVdaK<l.^y  ;  fiist 
year. 

Koinlioiiiicr.  Clara  May,  Philadelphia,  870  N.  2J<1  St. 

A.H.   (West  V'iiKinia,   1908).     lOnylish  Literature,  Germanics;  lirst  year. 

Rcitcr.  l'>ank  Horace,  Rev.,       Mt.  Airy,  [230   Sydney   St.] 

A.B..  A.M.  ( Muldonberg-  Collof;e,  11)05  ;  Galiaudet  Gollej4e.  190!)).  Stu- 
dent. Lutheran  Tlieolo.^ical  Seminary.  Mt.  Aiiy,  l!)or)-190S.  Instruc- 
tor. l'eniis>ivania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.  Airy, 
1909   to  date.     I'sychology.    Sociology  ;   fii-st  year. 

Ronnie,  James  Homer,  Chester,  [616  W.  5th  St.] 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1911).  Instructor  in  Latin,  Chester  High  School, 
1911  to  date.     Latin;  first  year. 

Rhodes,  Bucher  Lee,  Windsor,  Va.,  [Crozer    Theological 

Seminary,  Chester.] 
A.B.   (Richmond  Colleg-e,  1909).     Student,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary, 
1909    to    date.      Sociology,    Economics,    History    of    lieligions ;    third 
year. 

Ridglev,  Frank  Harris,  Rev.,       Lincoln  University. 

A.B..  A.M.  (Washington  and  Jefferson,  1900,  1905).  Student,  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  1900-1903.  Western  Seminary  Fellow  at  the 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  1 905-1 90G.  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  Lincoln  University.  1906  to  date.  Stu- 
dent. University  of  Leipzig,  Germany,  Summer  Semesters,  1908  and 
1910.     Semitics  ;  fourth  year. 

Riegel,  Robert,  Philadelphia,  1033  S.  Paxon  St. 

B.S..  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1910,  1911).  Assistant  in  Markets,  Prices 
and  Insurance,  Pennsylvania,  1910  to  date.  Economics,  Sociology, 
Transportation  and  Commerce  ;  second  year. 

Riger,  George  Washington,  Jr.,    Philadelphia,  1855  N.  Marvine  St. 

B.S.  (Temple,  1909).  Supervising  Principal,  Potter  School,  Philadel- 
phia, 1911  to  date.     Psychology,  Economics;  first  year. 

Rigdon,  Raymond  May,  Ctillodon,  Ga.,  [Crozer    Theological 

Seminary,  Chester.] 
A.B.    (Mercer,    1910).      Student,   Crozer   Tlieological    Seminary,    1910   to 
date.     Sociology  ;   second  year. 

Roberts,  Henry,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  1833   Wolf   St. 

A.B.    (Temple,    1911).     Psychology;   first  year. 

Roberts,  Willi. im  Ely,  Philadelphia,  1920  Spring   Garden    St. 

A.B.  (Swarthmore  College,  1903).  Held  Half  University  Scholarship 
in  History,    1908-1909.      Economics;    sixth   year. 

Root,  Mary  Longaker,  Philadelphia,  631  E.  Leverington  Ave. 

A.B.    (Bryn  Mawr  College,   1910).     Mathematics;  first  year. 

Rosenberger,  Seward  M.,  Philadelphia,  4451  N.  20th  St. 

A.B.    (Temple,    1911).      Psychology,    Sociology;    first  year. 

Ross,  Willard  Kerbangh,  Philadelphia,  3718  N.  7th  St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1911).  Instructor,  Northeast  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  1911  to  date.  Englisla  Literature;  first 
year. 
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Rothermel,  Florence,  Fleetwood,  4042  Walnut  St. 

A.B.    (Dickinson   Colleg-e,    1902).      Matliematics ;    fifth   year. 

Rowland,  Albert  Lindsay,  Ardmore,  [106  Grandview  Rd.l 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Temple,  1908;  Pennsylvania,  1911).  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  and  Principal  of  the  School  of  Prac- 
tice, Philadelphia  School  of  Pedagogy,  1911  to  date.  European  His- 
tory, American  History  ;   fourtli  year. 

Schaefer,  Henry,  Philadelphia,  2611  Amber  St. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1911).  Student,  Bloomfield  Theological  Seminary, 
1901-1905;  Chicago,  1907-1908;  Summer  Semester,  Heidelberg",  Ger- 
many, 1909  ;  Special  Fellow,  American  School  for  Oriental  Study 
and  Research,  Jerusalem,  Syria,  1908-1909.  History  of  Religions 
Semitics  ;   second  year. 

Schenck,  Archibald  Clarence,      Philadelphia,  3233   Berks   St. 

A.B.    (Mulilenbergr  College,    1900).      Sociology;   fourth   year. 

Schively,  Mary  Alice,  Germantown,  [318  Winona  Ave.] 

M.D.,  B.S.  (Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  1895;  Pennsyl- 
vania,  1896).     Anthropology;  first  year. 

Schrenk,  Frank  Henry,  Philadelphia,  126  N.  i8th  St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1909).  Assistant  in  Economics,  Pennsylvania,  1911 
to  date.     Economics,  Political  Science,  Psychology  ;  first  year. 

Seiler,  C.  Linn,  Philadelphia,  42d  St.  and  Chester  Ave. 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Haverford,  1902).  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Haverford, 
1903-1907.  Instructor  in  Economics,  Pennsylvania,  1907  to  date. 
Economics  ;   fourth  year. 

Sheetz,  George  Christian,  Germantown,  [430  E.  Walnut  Lane.J 

B.S.,  A.M.    (Pennsylvania,   1899,   1911).     Appointed  Harri.son  Scholar  in 

History,    1899-1900,    but    resigned.      Professor    of    Mathematics    and 

History,  Northeast  Manual  Training'  High  School,  Pliiladelphia,  1905 

to  date.     American  History ;  sixth  year. 

Shoemaker,  Harry  Melvin,         Philadelphia,  1919  N.  13th  St. 

Ph.B.,  A.M.  (Dickinson  College,  1902,  1903).  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Pennsylvania  Military  College.  Chester,  1907-1909;  Instructor, 
Northeast  Manual  Training-  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1909  to  date. 
Mathematics ;    third  year. 

Short,  Oliver  Clark,  Georgetown,  Del.,      [8  Jarvis   Place,  Tren- 

ton,  N.  J.] 
A.B.    (Delaware  State  College,  1904).     Instructor,  Trenton  High  School, 
1910   to  date.      Sociology,   Political   Science;   second  year. 

Shugert,  Stanley  Pulliam,  Charles  Town, 

W.  Va.,  Dorm.  23  Graduate. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Roanoke  College,  1905;  Pennsylvania,  1909).  Harrison 
Scholar,  1906-1907.  University  Scholar  in  Mathematics.  1907-1908. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Pennsylvania,  1908  to  date.  Mathemat- 
ics ;  sixth  year. 

Simpson,  Charles  Edward,  Philadelphia,  1828  S.  15th  St. 

B.S.  (Temple,  1911).  Supervising  Principal,  James  Martin  School,  Phil- 
adelphia,  1906  to  date.     Psychology,  Economics;  first  year. 

Smith,  Muriel,  Rochester,  N.  Y.      1719  Green  St. 

A.B.    (Cornell,  1902).     Mathematics;  third  year. 

Smith,  Roy  Clark,  Morgantown,  W.  V., 

AB.  (Western  Maryland  College,  1906).  Head  of  Mathematical  De- 
partment. West  Chester  High  School,  1908-1911.  Principal  of  High 
School.  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  1911  to  date.  Pedagogy,  Psychology. 
Absent  on  leave. 
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Sowers,  Tluinuaii   l"i cd.  Portsnioiitli,  Ohio,  [Crozer    Theological 

Seminary,  Chester.] 
Ph.R.    (Denison,   HMO).     Stiidcnl.  rio/.cr  TIiooIojajcmI  Seminary.     Rociol- 
OKT  ;   first  year. 

Snowdcn,  Louise  llorteiise.  Pliila(lc!i)hia,  "The    Gladstone,"    nth 

and  Pine  Sts. 
B.S.    (Pennsylvania,    1S9S).      Student.    Sorboniie,    1900-]  902.      European 
History  ;  sixth  year. 

Spencer,  Pauline  Wolcott.  Philadelphia,  3421   Race   St. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania.  190S.  1910).  Instructor  in  PedasoR-y,  Pliila- 
delphia  Normal  School  for  Girls,     l^sychology,  Socioloj^y  ;  thii-d  year. 

Stapler.  Emma  Florence.  Abinston. 

A.B.  (Swarthmore  College,  190cS).  Instructor,  Friends'  School,  German- 
town,  1908  to  date.     English  Literature;  first  year. 

Staples,  Clarence  Leonard.  Summit,  N.  J. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Harvard,  1905;  Pennsylvania,  1908).  Pedagog-y,  Psychol- 
og-y.     Absent  on  leave. 

Steckbeck,  David  Walter,  Lebanon,  Biological    Hall. 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1911,  1911).  Assistant  in  Botany,  .Pennsyl- 
vania,  1910  to  date.      Botany;  second  year. 

Stell wagon,  George  Heist,  Philadelphia,  656   N.  33d   St. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania.  1910).  Instructor,  Southern  Manual  Training-  High 
School,  Philadelphia.     English  Literature  ;  first  year. 

Stetler.  Isaac  Edelman,  Philadelphia,  224  S.  45th  St. 

A.B.  (Temple,  1911).  Principal  of  Brown-Crispin  School,  Philadelphia, 
1910  to  date.     Sociolog-y  ;  first  year. 

Stevens,  William  Harrison 
Spring,  Unity,  Me.,  Dorm.  349  McKean. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Colby  College,  1906;  Georg-e  Washington.  1909).  Fellow  in 
Political  Science  and  Economics,  George  Washington.  1908-1909. 
Fellow  in  Economics,  Cornell,  1910-1911.  Assistant  in  Economics, 
Pennsylvania,  1911  to  date.    Economics,  Political  Science;  first  year. 

Stir  line,  Sarah  Hall,  Philadelphia,  193 1  E.  Cumberland  St. 

A.B.,   A.M.    (Swarthmore   College,    1884,    1906).      Latin;    sixth   year. 

Stratton.  Leon  duPre,  Paulsboro,  N.  J.,        Dorm.  44  E.  F.   Smith. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1909).  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia,   1909   to  date.      Chemistry;   third  year. 

Strauss,  Percival  Smith,  Philadelphia,  1512  N.  55th  St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1909).  Instructor,  Boys'  Central  Hig^h  School, 
Philadelphia,  1908  to  date.  American  History,  European  History; 
second  year. 

Strong,  Clinton  Aaron,  East  Hampton,  5022  Cedar  Ave. 

Mass., 
B.S..  A.M.  (Amherst  Colleg-e,  1898,  1901).  Head  of  Department  of 
English  and  Public  Speaking-,  Williston  Seminary,  East  Hampton, 
Mass.,  1898-1902:  ihid..  High  School,  Salem,  Mass.,  1902-1903;  ibid., 
Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia,  1903  to  date.  University 
Scholar  in  Eng-lish,  second  term,  1906-1907;  ibid.,  full  year,  1907- 
1908.  English  Literature,  English  Philology,  Sociology.  Absent  on 
leave. 
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Sullivan,  Oscar  Matthias.  Meadowbrook. 

A.B.  (Ohio  State,  1905).  Student,  University  of  Minnesota,  Summer 
School.  1907  ;  School  of  Philanthropy,  New  York,  1909.  Supervisor 
of  Education,  Meadowbrook,  Pennsylvania,  1908  to  date.  Psychol- 
ogy ;  second  year. 

Sweeney,  Orlancl  Russell,  Martin's  Ferry,  O.,    8x2   Union    St. 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Ohio  State,  1909,  1910).  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Pennsyl- 
vania,  1910  to  date.     Chemistry  ;   second  year. 

Sweet,  William  Warren,  Rev.,    Delaware,  Ohio. 

A.B.,  B.D.,  A.M.  (Ohio  Wesleyan,  1902;  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
1906;  Pennsylvania,  1909).  Held  Half  Scholarship  in  Semitics, 
1908-1909;  in  History,  1909-1911.  Assistant  in  History,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan University,  1911  to  date.  American  History,  European  His- 
tory.    Absent  on  leave. 

Tanger,  Jacob,  Strasburg,  Dorm.  lo  Graduate. 

Ph.B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1909).  Student,  Summer  School, 
Pennsylvania,  1910.  Instructor  in  English,  Carnegie  Technical 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  1909-1910.  Instructor  in  Polit- 
ical Science,  Pennsylvania,  1910  to  date.  American  History,  Polit- 
ical Science ;  second  year. 

Taubenhaus,  Jacob  Joseph,  Newark,  Del. 

B.S.,  M.S.  (Cornell,  1908,  1909).  Assistant  Plant  Pathologist,  Delaware 
College.     Botany  ;  first  year. 

Taylor,  Charles  Keen,  St.  Martins,  [Mermaid    Lane.] 

B.S.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1905,  1911).  Instructor  in  History,  German- 
town  Academy,   1907-1910.     Assistant  in  Psychology,   Pennsylvania, 

1910  to  date.     Psychology;  fourth  year. 

Terry,  James  Henry,  Pamplin  City,  Va.,     [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,  Chester.] 
A.B.   (Richmond  College,  1911).     Student,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary, 

1911  to  date.     Psycholgy,  Sociology;  first  year. 

Thomas,  Charlotte  Reeves,         Germantown,  [211    Cliveden   Ave.] 

A.B.    (Wellesley  College,  1906).     Sociology;  second  year. 

Thomas,  Harrison  Cook,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  [210    Walnut    Ave., 

Wayne.] 
A.B.   (Hamilton  College,   1909),     English  History;  second  year. 

Thomas,  Oscar  Dean,  Philadelphia,  5855  Delancey   St. 

B.S.    (Temple,    1909).      European   History;    third  year. 

Tremain,   Eloise  Ruthven,  Philadelphia,  748  N.   iQth  St. 

A.B.  (Brvn  Mawr  College,  1904).  Instructor  in  History,  Girls'  High 
School,  Philadelphia,   1909   to  date.     European  History;   first  year. 

Tressmann,  Conrad  August,       Mayer,  Minn..  Dorm.  43   Graduate. 

A.B.  (Minnesota,  1906).  Principal  of  Waverly  Schools,  Waverly,  Min- 
nesota, 1906-1908.  Student,  Universities  of  Berlin,  Heidelberg  and 
Munich,  Germany,  1908-1910.  Assistant  in  German,  Pennsylvania, 
1910  to  date.  German  Literature,  German  Philology,  Philosophy ; 
second   year. 

Tyson,  Francis  Doughten,  Philadelphia,  2211  N.  22d  St. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1909).  Harrison  Scholar  in  English,  1909-1910; 
Assistant  in  English,  1910-1911  ;  in  Sociology,  1911  to  date.  Sociol- 
ogy,  Economics ;   third  year. 
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Njinu\  K(<.si(|(M)(r.  Cltv  A(Mr(>ss. 

UiiKoiiiacli.   IKmki    I)..  IMiiladrlphia,  2548  N.   DouKlas  St. 

15.y.,  A.JVI.  (IViuisylvania.  I!»0S,  1 !» I  I  ) .  liisti-iictor  In  HioloKV.  W'illiiim 
Ponii  Jlii^h  SrhoDl,    \\)()[)  to  dalr.      l<'iiu>  Arts,  Zoology;  lourtli   Nc.ir. 

Uricli,  iM-aiik  Mock.  Quakcrlown. 

A.li..  A.I\1..  A.M.  (RriihleiilHM-.t;  (N)11(>k(>.  1!)02,  li)05;  Pennsylvania,  1911). 
StiukMit.  laitlioran  ThooloKic-al  Seminary,  Mt.  Airy,  1  !>02-1 !)().'').  His- 
tory of  lieligions,  AjitliropoloKj' ;    lointli   .\t>ar. 

Volto,  Louis  James,  Phihidclphia,  1344  E.   Columbia   Ave. 

A.B.  (Bucknell,  1910).  Student,  Crozer  Thcol()?4ical  Seminary,  1910  to 
date.     Sociology,  Anthropology ;   third  year. 

\Vai>Her.  Charles  Adam,  West  Chester,  [217   S.   Wahiut   St.] 

A.B..  A.M.  (ITisinus  College,  1906.  1908).  Held  Half  University  Schol- 
arship in   l^edagogy,    1907-1910.      Pedagogy;   fifth   year. 

W'aidelich,  John  Henry.  Sellersville. 

A.B..  A.M.  (INIuhlenberg  College,  1886,  1889).  History  of  Religions; 
first  year. 

Walhcy,  Henry  Elmer,  Rev.,       Wayne. 

Ph.B.    (Dickinson  College,   1900).     Sociology;  third  year. 

Walter,  Cornelius  Jacob,  Philadelphia,  6610    Woodland    Ave. 

B.S.    (Pennsylvania,   1908).     Pedagogy;   fifth  year. 

Warfield.  John  Ogle,  Rev.,         Chestnut  Hill. 

A.B.,  B.D..  A.M.  (Johns  Hopkins,  189,3  ;  Episcopal  Theological  School, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1896;  Pennsylvania,  1909).  University 
Scholar  in  Anthropology,  1909-1911.  Anthropology,  Psychology, 
History  of  Religions.     Absent  on   leave. 

Watson,  William  Shermer,  Germantown,  [5333  Wayne  St.] 

A.B.    (Pennsylvania,   1907).     Pedagogy;   second  year. 

Way,  Catharine  Elma,  Philadelphia,  152  N.  15th  St. 

A.B.  (Swarthmore  College,  1907).  Instructor,  William  Penn  High 
School,   1911   to  date.     Psychology;  first  year. 

Weaver,  Herbert  Alexander,       Spring  City. 

A.B.  (Muhlenberg  College,  1908).  Student,  Lutheran  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Philadelphia,  1908-1911.  English  Literature,  Ethics;  first 
year. 

Wetherill,  Francis  Macomb,        Philadelphia,  3734  Walnut  St. 

A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1906).  Student,  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York   City,    1906-1909.      Sociology;   second   year. 

Wherry.  Helen  Marie,  Philadelphia,  1729  W.  Norris  St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania.  1907).  Instructor  in  Science,  Holman  School  for 
Girls,  Philadelphia,  1907  to  date.  English  Literature,  Pedagogy; 
first  year. 

White,  Alfred  Gary,  Sharon,  Wis.,  4006    Baltimore    Ave. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Lawrence  College,  1907;  Wisconsin,  1909).  Assistant  in 
Industry,  Pennsylvania,  1909-1911  ;  Instructor,  1911  to  date.  Eco- 
nomic Geography,  Economics  ;  third  year. 

White,  Edgar  Eugene,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  [Crozer   Theological 

Seminary,  Chester.] 
A.B.    (Wake  Forest  College,   1909).     Student,   Crozer  Theological   Sem- 
inary.    Sociology,  History  of  Religions,  Economics  ;   second  year. 

White,  Holman,  Mt.  Airy,  [30  Gowen  Ave.] 

B.S.    (Temple,   1905).     Sociology;   fourth   year. 
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White,  Leda  Florence,  Germantown,  [163    Queen    Lane.] 

A.B.    (Bryn  Mawr  College,   1904).     Sociology;   second  year. 

Wieand,  Irma  Clarissa,  Pottstown,  1904  Green  St. 

A.B.  (Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1901).  Student  at  Universities  of  Leipzig 
and  Berlin.  1902-1904.  Instructor  in  German,  Philadelphia  High 
School  for  Girls,   1910  to  date.     Germanics;  third  year. 

Wildman,  Edward  Embree,  Pliiladelphia,  4331  Osage  Ave, 

B.S.,  M.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1904,  1908).  Instructor  in  Biology,  Central 
High  School.  Philadelphia,  1907-1908;  Professor,  1908  to  date. 
Zoology ;   seventh  year. 

Wilkes,  Edna  Major,  New  York,  N.  Y.,       1817  Green  St. 

A.B.  (Barnard  College,  1907).  Instructor  in  Physics,  Girls'  High 
School,   Philadelphia,   1910  to  date.     Physics;  second  year. 

Williams,  Dorothy,  Germantown,  [245  E.  Johnson  St.] 

A.B.    (Wellesley  College,    1909).      Zoology;    first   year. 

Willis,  Clarence  Addison,  Germantown,  [5012    Greene    St.] 

M.E.  (Stevens  Institute,  1889).  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Girard  Col- 
lege,  1894  to  date.     Psychology;  sixth  year. 

Willits,  Joseph  Henry,  Ward,  [Swarthmore.] 

A.B.  (Swarthmore  College,  1911).  Instructor,  Swarthmore  College, 
1911  to  date.     Economics,  Sociology,  Industry;  first  year. 

Wilson,  Genevieve,  Paulsboro,  N.  J.,       3701   Locust   St. 

A.B.    (Pennsylvania,   1911),     Latin;   first  year. 

Winder,  John  Thomas,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,    103  S.  34th  St. 

A.B.   (Temple,  1911).     English  Literature,  Latin,  Greek;  first  year. 

Wise,  Milton  Bigler,  Philadelphia,  1605  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1899,  1900).  Harrison  Scholar  in  European 
History,  1899-1900  ;  University  Scholar,  1900-1901.  Fellow  and  As- 
sistant in  European  History,  Syracuse,  1901-1902.  Instructor,  Cen- 
tral High  School.  Philadelphia,  1904-1908;  Assistant  Professor  of 
History,  ibicl.^  1908  to  date.     American  History.     Absent  on  leave. 

Yerkes.  Royden  Keith,  Rev.,       Germantown,  [5300  Wakefield   St.] 

A.B.,  B.D..  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1903  ;  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia, 
1906;  Pennsylvania.  1911).  Instructor  in  Preparatory  Department, 
Nashotah  House,  Wisconsin,  1908-1909  ;  Head  of  Department  of 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament,  1909-1910.  University  Scholar  in 
Semitics.  1910-1911.  Instructor  in  Hebrew,  Pennsylvania,  1911  to 
date.     Semitics,   History  of  Religions  ;  second  year. 

Young,  Clarence  Andrew,  Rev.,  Boston,  Mass.,         [21  Wabeno  St., 

Roxbury] 
A.B.,   A.M.    (Pennsylvania,   1901,    1908).     University  Scholar  in   Sociol- 
ogy,   1901-1902;    held   Half  University   Scholarship,    1907-1908.      So- 
ciology, Anthropology,  Economics.     Absent  on  leave. 


AUDITORS. 

Alexander,  John,  Chestnut  Hill,         3533  Locust  St. 

English  Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Romanics. 

Bachmann.  Ernst  Frederick,        Philadelphia,  2100  S.  College  Ave. 

Philosophy. 
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Nariir.  Kosldonce.  City    Additss. 

lu-clitil,  Alboii  Ki'ilT,  Royersord.  Donu.   419    McKcaii. 

I^otiuiy. 

Bohjolian,  Krikoris  Ciarabod,       Ccsarca,  TurUcy  in 

Asia,  33  S.  60th  St. 

A.B.    (Anatolia   College,   Turkey,   1907).     JMatluinatics. 

l^rowii.  Reginald  William,  Rryn  Athvn. 

A. I?..'  B.Th.  (Academy  of  the  New  ('hurcli,  IS!»7,  1S!>!)).  Student,  Uni- 
versity o(  Chicago,  1 903-1  DOf).  Professor  of  Physical  Science  and 
Head  of  the  Science  Department,  Academy  of  the  New  Church, 
1905   to  date.      Pliysics,   Geology;   first  year. 

Cadwallader,  L<-itira  Haiics,  Philadelphia,  1900   N.    i8th    St. 

Economics. 

Collison,  Katharine,  Philadelphia,  4727  Hazel  Ave. 

Sociology. 

Cotton,  William  Joseph  Henry, 
Mrs.,  Philadelphia,  4221   Regent   St. 

Sociology. 

Farrington,  Ernest  Albert,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

B.S..  M.D.  (Bryn  Athj  n.  1898;  Dunham  Medical  College,  1902).  Dem- 
onstrator in  Psychological  Laboratory,  Hahnemann  Medical  College, 
1906-1907.  Lecturer  in  Psychology,  ibid.,  1907  to  date.  English  Lit- 
erature. 

Greene,  Sallie  Houston,  Germantown,  [279   W.   Tnlpehocken 

St.] 
Romanics. 

Hughes,  Gilbert  Robert,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  3442    Chestnut    St. 

Political  Science,   Economics,   Sociology,   Industry,   History. 

Johnston,  Owen  Dean,  Philadelphia,  1317  Jerome  St. 

Mathematics. 

Koschwitz,  Frederick  Henry,       Washington,  D.  C,    3604  Walnut   St. 
Transportation  and  Commerce,  Economics. 

Kraeling,  Emil  Gottlieb  Brooklyn^  N.  Y.,         [Lutheran    Theological 

Heinrich,  Seminary,  Mt.  Airy.] 

Semitics. 

Lees,  Lilla  F.,  Philadelphia,  [213  Ryers  Ave.,  Chel- 

tenham.] 
Pd.B.   (Carnegie  College,  1901).     Pedagogy,  English  Literature. 

Lemos,  Juan  Luis,  Asnieres,   Seine, 

France,  3706    Walnut    St. 

Political  Science,  Economics,  Sociology,  Transportation  and  Commerce. 

Lodor,  Elmira,  Philadelphia,  1313  N.  12th  St. 

Sociology. 

Mason,  Isabelle  Merrihew,  Philadelphia,  [Berwyn.] 

Psychology. 

Morgan,  William  Joseph,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,         [Crozer    Theological 

Seminary,  Chester.] 
Philosophy,    Sociology. 
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GRADUATE   SCHOOL 


Name. 
Price,  Mary  Perrine, 
Latin, 

Reibstein,  Benjamin, 
Romanics. 

Scarlata,  Gaspare,  Philadelphia,  706   S.   Washington  .Sq. 

B.D.    (Drew  Theological  Seminary,   1909).     History  of  Religions. 


Residence. 
Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia, 


City  Address. 
4308  Walnut  St. 

535  Lombard  St. 


Schlehner,  Harry  Wilt, 
Botany,  Zoolog'y. 


Sebbelov,  Gerda,  Denmark, 

Anthropology,    Sociology,    Economics. 

Shuman,  George  Hull,  Chambersburg, 

Psychology,  Medical   Sciences. 


Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  3320  Walnut  St. 
917  S.  49th  St. 


Stillwall,  Anna  Molloy, 
Romanics. 


Philadelphia, 


Strayhorn,  Andrew  Magill,  Rev.  New  London. 
Ethics,   Semitics,   History  of  Religions. 


Tietz,  Elise  Emilie  Marie, 
Germanics. 

Yao,  Chenku, 

Geology,    Chemistry. 


Philadelphia, 
Hankow,  China, 


1725    Cherry   St. 
1248  S.   Broad  St. 

1704   Master    St. 
Dorm.  12  Bishop  White. 
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A1>I>EN1>A. 

ON  TTiF  r.i<:oRGi<:  uan  jmrrison  T'Ounhation. 

Scholarships. 

In  English: 
Name.  Residence.  City  Addres.s. 

Long,  lulgar  I''aiiger,  Roonsboro.Md.,       Dorm.   32    Graduate. 

A.H.   (lUue  iUdyo  College,  I'Jll).     IOnj;li.sh  Literature;  first  year. 

UNIVERSITY    SCHOLARSHIPS. 
/;/  Classics: 

Paries,  2d,  Randolph,  Chestnut  Hill.  7806  Cresheim  Rd. 

A.B.    (Pennsylvania,    1911).      Latin,   Greel<,   Classical  Archaeology;   sec- 
ond year. 

In  English: 
Stevenson,  Josiah  Thomas, 
Rev.,  Glenside,  2025  Arch  St. 

A.B.     (Pennsylvania,    1910).      English    Literature,    English    Philology; 
first  year. 


REGULAR  STUDENTS. 

Adaire,  Anna,  Philadelphia,  1227    W.    Lehigh   Ave. 

A.B.,  A.M.  (Bryn  Mawr  College,  1904,  1905).  Assistant  in  English, 
William  Penn  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1911  to  date.  English 
Literature  ;    first   year. 

Crispin,  Emma  Fowler  Weeks,  Philadelphia,  1012  Spruce  St. 

A.B.    (Goucher  College,   1897).     English  Literature;   first  year. 

Emory,    Lloyd    Tilghman,  Centerville,  Ind.,        1103    Harrison    Bldg. 

B.S.,  C.E.    (Pennsylvania,   1908,   1911).     Mineralogy;  first  year. 

Eno,  Arthur  Llewellyn,  Charlotte,  Vt,  Dorm.   21    Provost 

Tower. 
A.B.,  A.M.  (Brown,  1895;  Harvard,  1902).  Assistant  in  English,  Brown 
University,  1895-1896.  Instructor  in  English  and  German,  Ver- 
mont, 1898-1900.  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University,  1900-1902. 
Instructor  in  English.  Texas,  1902-1904;  ibid.,  Illinois,  1904-1908. 
Harrison  Scholar  in  English,  1908-1909.  English  Literature,  English 
Philology,  Germanic  Philology  ;   third  year. 

Evans,  Abel  Jones,  Philadelphia,  5215    Chester    Ave. 

B.S..  M.S.  (Temple,  1906;  Pennsylvania,  1909).  Supervising  Principal, 
John  Hancock  School,  Philadelphia,  1901  to  date.  Psychology;  sixth 
year. 

Evans,  H.   Matilda  Wildman,     Philadelphia,  4007   Chestnut   St. 

Ph.B.    (Earlham   College,    1899).      Latin;   first-year. 

Glenn,  Helen  Miller,  Franklin,  University    Hospital. 

A.B.    (Vassar  College,   1907).      Sociology;   first  year. 

Jackson,  A.  Davis,  Germantown,  455  Winona  Ave. 

B.S.  (Swarthmore  College,  1899).  Principal,  Friends'  Academy,  Locust 
Valley,  New  York,  1899-1908;  Instructor,  Girard  College.  Philadel- 
phia, 1908-1911  ;  State  Examiner,  Bureau  of  Professional  Education, 
1911   to  date.     Pedagogy;   first  year. 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


Name.  R.esidence.  City  Address. 

Parris,  Thomas  Gilson,  Germantown,  2007  E.  Chelten  Ave. 

B.S.    (Temple,    1910).      Supervising-   Principal,    Pastorius   School,    Phila- 
delphia,  1907  to  date.     Sociology;  second  year. 


Roberts,   Millard   Fillmore, 


Waco,  Ga., 


[Crozer    Theological 
Seminary,  Chester.] 
A.B.    (Mercer,    1909).      Principal,    Jeffersonvllle    High    School,    Georgia, 
1909-1910.       Student,    Crozer    Theological    Seminary,    1910    to    date. 
American    History,    Sociology ;    second   year. 

Shepard,  Clyde  Sheldon,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,      1318  Greene  St. 

A.B.,  LL.B.  (Missouri,  1907;  Chattanooga,  1908).  English  Literature; 
first  year. 

Steward,   Harold  Dean,  Lansdale. 

A.B.  (Ursinus  College,  1907).  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  History, 
Lansdale  High  School,  Pennsylvania,  1907-1908  ;  Principal,  1908  to 
date.     English  Literature  ;   fourth  year. 


Dulles,  Sophia  Heatly, 
English  Literature. 

Johnson,  Howard, 
Psychology. 

Price,  Susan  B., 
Latin. 


AUDITORS . 

Philadelphia, 


311   S.  22d   St. 
Wilmington,  Del.,      [928  Vandever  Ave.] 
Philadelphia,  2032  Race   St. 


Schroth,  Godfrey  William,  Jr.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  St.    Joseph's    College. 

A.B.,  A.M.    (St.   Joseph's  College,    1910).     Pedagogy. 


SUMMARY. 

Research   Fellows    8 

Regular  Students    384 

Auditors     33 


425' 


*  Of  this  number,  two  regular  students  and  nine  auditors  are  registered  elsewhere  two 
in  Law  and  nine  in  College. 


